cMe 6&t,4a£e&mm &&Mke eve? dad 

You're looking at it. It's the car itself that creates 
a satisfied Cadillac owner, And there are so many of these that Cadillac leads 
all U.S. luxury car makes in repeat ownership. In tact, 
it's the hest- selling' luxury car in the nation. The conf idence In knowing 
that seven out of ten who buy the car stay with the cat. That's Cad tl Lac. 
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You may not know my company yet, 
but you know my partner. 



Dsn Matthias, President 
°' Qyx, li.o got*! reason to Itxik 

pleased. His company is part of 
^>:t)!i information Systems, Exxon's 

'iM-ftrim-jn^ Wisinrvs .u.tiviiv in llu- 
lnl ' ■Mn:i[j,>i| svsieim field 

Qyx and Exxon lnlbr- 
r " 'fori Systems combine the 
'CSiources of a Lirge organization 
*lth the unii.pi!.- technological skill* 
and entrepreneurial drive of a 

H ■ w i-tnrge one Toother, they've 
fo^lyhixnjghi forth Qyx » 
Intelligent T>Tx-writer * 
Qyx his a quiet, high- 
"PjtwJ interchangeable prim 
that floats along the 



out Ligc dim magnetic force lield, 
It has automatic erase. 

backspace, centering and 

decimal tab. Plus dual pitch and 

proportional spacing. 

h has while glove " 

changeable ribbons and automatic 

10 .til . ij'fu-i |ui-!ith used ph nisi •> 
and formats. 

Ami sin ,[>] t . drop in 
electronic modules let you add 
capabilities One module gives Qyx 
,i memory, Another permits 
infinite storage on removable 
diskettes. A ihn d makes Qyx a 
communicating typewriter. You can 
even add a mi m -display. 



Qyx 



Qyx, The Intelligent 
Typewriter . Jus about everyth ing 
vi >ii unikl %v,mi from j desk top 
typewriter 

Hie Tiger would like 
you to know more about how 
Qyx and his other partners can help 
st reamlinc i nfi ir m ji io 1 1 h.u idJ i ng 
in your organization. 

For a brochure which 
details products and services, 
call 800-223-2479 toll free (in 
NewMwk State, call 212-398-3141 ). 
or write to ' Kxxon Informant «n 
Systems Brochuri',' 
IJ^l Avenue ot the Americas, 
New\brk,N.Y 10020 
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0»> Salm and Some* a«o 
Lei Ang*»w, 
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Canon did it. Developed a totally new science 
—we call it micronics— 
for a totally new generation of plain paper copiers. 
Mlcronics combines space-age technology 
with Canon's own engineering/ 
optics/ electronics expertise. 
It's making Canon copiers faster* simpler, and 
more reliable than ever before. 




CANON'S NP-80 AND NP-60 



ETJJBQ - At 32 copies per 
minute, it's the fastest desktop 
copier in its doss. 





^b*. you do get an amazing 
32 copies per minute Bui (hat's 
dt all First copy speed is an 
libte6 2 seconds and 
no warm-up time. So 
spend less time with the 
CQ P«r and more time on the 

But nvcroncs moans a lot 
m <"Mh, n, speed Copy quality 
to printing quality, 
^cause Canon made their re 
r>n wned NP copying process 
?«n better 
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io>. 
1 clearer. \ 
Cr 'Spcr and 
completely 
g copies. 

«" 3 unique seamless CdS 

1 delivers more speed and 
■jn B „|,. 

ft » integral part of the 
^-ja ictoi Mieronies ra the 
JPROs Micro-Computer- arti 
»at«i by the smooth sensor 
Panel Capable ol self 
^ na ly^^no'ad|uslmentol 
^°blemv In* Micro-Computar 
T^^ses ease ot operation 
J0 °* you used to do are now 
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111 a c | 

handled by the advanced 
NP«D. 

And the benctits keep com 
Ing. An Interrupt function is 
great lor squeezing short 
lobs m the nuddte ot a long 
copy run The ISF8Q even 
remembers your original long 
run copy counl after your short 
pob is completed. Also teatures 
like instant-on and automatic 
shut off after 36 seconds mean 
you get conveniences never 
\fk>w ;iv.!il.>bk r : • • - • , 
copier m its pr<e range. 
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- The compact copier 
of the mkronks age. 
Speed, reliability, frffordabiiity. 





speed has been greatly 
improved And an extremely 
short paper path— only aghi 

inches- * 

virtually eliminates 
paper jams 



tou can have ttte advan- 
tages of Microcomputer tech- 
nology m a plain paper copier 

that's compact and surprisingly 
affordable— the Canon NP-60 

Only the Canon NP-60 ha* 
the time-saving Quick Start 
function It reduces first copy 
speed in subsequent runs, thus 
there's almost no waiting time 
in between runs. The result « a 
r.onlmuous ftowv at copying 
operation -whether they're 
making single or muftipta copes 

All this plus the NP60 
delrvefs a snappy 12 copies a 
minute. Even better, first copy 
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PLAN PAPER COPERS 
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Like the NPflD. the NP60 
has a sophisticated Micro-Cam 
puter The Micro-Computer cuts 
down on the number of moving 
parts so the NP60 operaies 
mere accurately, more retabty 
and even more quietly 

And like al Canon copters, 
the new NP60 makes plain 
paper copies with the highest 
copy quality That's because 
Canon's patented NP Process is 
based on the principle o< photo 
grsvure printing. The central 
element of the NP Process ts a 
scientifically engineered seam 
less CdS drum. It's many times 
more photosensitive than stan 
dard copying systems So you 
can count on every copy bang 
fade-resistant, complete^ dry 
and ready to write on 

Only Canon could make Ihe 
NP60 so compact, so full tea 
tunsd. and still so affordable At 
a little over two feet, rt can be 
put or moved anywhere you 
want 
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Its about time someone 
made buying a small business 
computer a little easier. 




AUTHORIZED 

DSDGSD 

COMPUTER DISTRIBUTO 



That's why Digital instituted its new 
Authorized Distributor Program* 

Now you don't havr to look all over to 
hrid someone who can provide you with I he 
nghl system (or your business, just look for 
^Tieone displaying the "Authori/exl Digital 
Computer Distributor" logo. 

As the largest manufacturer of interac- 
Jjye computer systems. Digital Equipment 
Corporation is establishing a network of 
induperxdent Distributors to market its small 
business computer systems. Digital builds 
l| te broadest line < tf small business com- 
puters. And, we back them with the kind of 




field 



support thai ean only be provided by a 



define your needs so you can choose the 
nght system. They can tailor application 
software to your requirements. And. they 
can give you the continuing support you'll 
need to keep vour system in (urir ivith 
khanprij; business requirements. 

Titus easier way uf buying computers is 
ail outlined in our new brochure. "A Strat- 
egy for Buying a Small business Computer " 
if you'd like a copy, attach your business 
card to this ad and mad it to Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation, Commercial Products 
Group, Merrimack, New Hampshire 03054. 
Department MK 1-2/H32. 

CoKHJHiiriBiMqui'laK Um Mt)IV"«> I*i3 P«t* Lancy 

Ir Canada Dgjul EaJVfflaflLe* Canada xa 



^'llion dollar industry leader with 8,000 
^Pport specialists 

Our Authorized Distributors will mm- 
Piernenl these strengths they can help you 



The 

Crowning Touch 

Seagram's 7 crowns" 1 any drink wilh greal taste 
because it tastes better a I 1 by iteelf, On the rocks, 
or with sodu— in the classic Manhattan ur whiskey 
sour— there's just nothing better. And enjoy our 
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► YOU CAN EXPECT Congress to keep the 
fiscal 1980 federal budget deficit at 
or near President Carter's recom- 
mendation of |29 blllioo In the first 
concurrent budget resolution. 

That's if there are no unforeseen 
crises that would alter spending plans. 

After talks with lawmakers and insiders 
&&d attendance at budget hearings, that's 
°ur reading. 

Business has called for deficit of $24 
bill loo as part of its anti-Inflation 
Plan, but possibility of deficit going 
that low is highly unlikely. 

Why? Politicians are not cutting 
enough from spending programs. 

► BATTLE OF IKE BUDGET approaches climax 
this month as it heads toward May 15 
^•adline for first concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

It sets target under which Congress 
*Hl operate in deciding fiscal 1980 
budget. It's not binding, but gives 
idea of where Congress is heading* 

Second resolution deadline is end of 
fl 3cal year — Sept. 30. It is binding. 

Some business economists estimate — at 
this early stage — that second resolution 
*Ul show deficit of |30 billion plus. 

* PLETHORA OF REQUESTS for Increased 
federal funding now pouring into Capitol 
"Hi is mind-boggling. 

Many would be hard to turn down. 
Here':; one example: 

* T EN MILLION CHILDREN In United States 
u ider age IB are poor — poorest 

Braup in America. 

Nearly two children In five are 
n ot fully immunized against one or more 
''Jor childhood diseases, 

Ten million have no known regular 
a *uroe of primary medical oare. More 



I 



than one million, over age six and under 
17, are not enrolled in any school. 

These statistics — presented to House 
Budget Committee— are from Marian 
Wright Edelman, director of ffashlngt on- 
based Children's Defense Fund, 

She recommended a program to help 
combat these problems— but part of it 
requires restoration of funds slated to 
be cut from budget. This would increase 
spending or require cuts somewhere else. 

Congressmen making these deelsions are 
fjfced with tough choices. 



/► B/. TURN OF CENTURY, government at all 
levels will take about 45 percent of 
America's gross national product and 
employ one quarter of Its work force 
if recent trends continue. 

That's from Allan H. Meltzer 
and Scott F. Riohard, economics pro- 
fessors at Carnegie-Mellon University 
In Pittsburgh. 

► WATCH FOR ACTION soon on far-reaching, 
controversial Toxic Substances Control 
Act. 

Environmental Protection Agency 
expected to i3sue inventory of chemicals 
In next two to three months. This kicks 
off round of guidelines for firms Involved 
with chemicals. 

National Chamber testified on act 
before EPA last month, calling. In part, 
for more openness in EPA talks and 
greater consideration of costs the act 
will impose on firms. 

We'll tell you more as Issue develops. 

> LITTLE KNOWN rederal program that 
provides funds to lald-off workers is 
growing. 

The program— under Trade Adjustment 
Assistance Act — provides help to workers 
displaced by foreign Imports. Firms 
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hurt by imports also can get technical, 
financial help. 

Program began in April, 1975. Since 
then, more than $617 million has been 
paid to 400.000-plus workers. 

Last year alone, 156,000 workers drew 
SZ7S million. That's up from 117,000 
workers who drew 1149 million in 1977. 

Under the act, qualified workers can 
draw both trade adjustment assistance 
and unemployment insurance to combined 
maximum of national manufacturing wage 
average. That's about $227 a week. 

Funds can be drawn for aa long as 73 
weeks, but base period la 52. Labor, 
Commerce departments run the program. 

► VOICE 07 AMERICA, one of overseas 
propaganda arms of United States, adds 
another language to its broadcasts. 

It' a Farsi, primary language of Iran. 

The Voice, as it's called internally, 
hasn't broadcast in Farsi tc Iran since 
I960. 

The only Voice broadcasts people cf 
Iran could hear—until now— were in 
English and French. 

Some insiders question why Voice 
wasn't broadcasting in Farsi earlier, 

► IS V0IC2 0000 PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL? 
Some experts believe so, especially 

Voice of America news broadcasts, which 
are highly regarded in many foreign 
lands as authoritative. 

With Inclusion of Farsi. Voice now 
broadcasts in 38 languages. 

People's Republic of China broadcasts 
in 44. 

U. S . S. R. . in B2. 

Insiders tell us they would like to 
increase number of languages, but money 
is the problem, 

Where do funds come from? Congress. 
But with its budget -cut ting mood, like- 
lihood of any funding hike is remote. 

Voice of America is part of U. S. 
International Communication Agency, 

► BUSINESS WINS CASE before Supreme 
Court involving issue of union access to 
business employee records. 

Case Involves Detroit Edison Co. 
refusal to permit union local access to 
tests, papers, and scores used for 



employee evaluation. Case dates to 
1971. High Court overturned National 
Labor Relations Board finding. 

Court said union's assertion that It 
needs information to process grievances 
does not automatically oblige employer 
to supply all information In manner 
requested. 

National Chamber Litigation Center had 
filed brief as friend of court defending 
utility's position. 

Court ruled in case last month, 

► IT'S YOUR BUSINESS — That's 
name of National Chamber's new 
half-hour television tolk show on con- 
temporary issues. 

Pilot show subject: Do public 
employees have right to strike? 

It pita Sen. Orrin 0. Hatch {R.-Utahi 
and Dr. Richard L. Leshor, National 
Chamber president, against Rep. Frank 
Thompson, Jr. (D.-N. J.), and John Ryor. 
president of 1.8 million member National 
Education Association. 

It's Your Business is set for weekly 
production in September. It will be 
syndicated. For more Information, 
contact Broadcast Center at Chamber. 

ITEM— ■ Improving Local Government 
Fiscal Management; Action Guidelines fo 
Business Executives. That's titlo or 
new National Chamber book, it tells how 
business leaders can help local offi- 
cials deal with fiscal problems and giv 
examples. 

Interested? Contact Chamber's Commu- 
nity and Regional Development Section. 

► BUSINESS USED AS SCAPEGOAT in latest 
sha ring-up efforts of administration's 
Bagging anti-inflation program. 

This time administration attacks 
corporate profits, which posted 10,8 
percent rise in 1978 over 1977. 

Profits are up. but that's to be 
expected— it's a business recovery 
period. But they are up because of 
higher volume. 

In actuality, profits per unit are 
down from a year ago. Profits have 
grown very slowly in the past few years • 
In fact, lest year was first time ad- 
Justed corporate rate of return exceeded 
government bond returns since 1974. 



Even a small business 
can have its own post office. 






All it takes is a Pitney Bowes Touchmatic* postage 
meter and a precision mailing scale With metered mail 
there's no more time wasted licking and sticking 
stamps - time better spent getting on with business, 

A P itney Bowes postage meter means fewer tri ps 
to the post office because you always have the exact 
denomination at your fingertips. And, with a Pitney 
Bowes precision mailing scale, you never have to guess 
at the correct amount of postage 

With metered mail, you never have to worry about 
'osing or tearing a stamp, and you'll always have a rec- 
ord or atl your postage costs, automatically, all year long 

The meter stamp can even help get your mail 
through the post off ice faster because it doesn't have lo 



be dated.cancelled or postmarked. 

And, with metered mail, you can even have your 
own business advertisement or message right on the 
envelope As neat, efficient and progressive looking as 
the mail from the nations largest companies. 

Pitney Bowes can provide expert service fa both 
meter and scale from more than 600 locations through- 
out Ihe U S and Canada And free mailing consultation 
from our experts. 

The Pitney Bowes small business post office It 
says you're really m business. 

HI Pitney Bowes 
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Adjustable Cops 

WITH EMBLEMS USE FOR: 

Safety jwirdv meanllva ror prudLMrtlon 
dn»n, product promotion. Mwiiumifti, 
convention!, company p^cnici. Irada tnowt. 
atlnnnanct awardi, 

ChOOtt irtfl c*0 thai -tit* yogf nnd.S«mi uj j 
copy o' your I090 or 1 r ok>gh p«n<H ik*ten ana* 
wi'H do Ihe r*n. Your imbum •■partly mioi 
and w«n on itiabait cap* available. 
P1»jw rurnUn 1ne f 0110*11151 Information! 

»S*ylfl Ho. How Many 

> Copy Por Empltm 



• Culor Royal EjIub, Nj»y Bluo. Pid, 

Black, Grange, Whir*, Quip, Kally Giim 
Price inihidei om 1 -color BmOJam urwn on 
front o'caO. (.Minimum Order — 7J) 
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CAP & JACKET CO, 
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Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



A Friend of Small Business 



Thank you very much for a positive 
report on small business development 
centers. f"Free Advice Pays Off for 
Small Businesses-," Feb J 

I think you did a particularly good 
job of expressing the uniqueness of 
each center and emphasizing the 
strength involved in that differentia- 
tion The rej»l te«t of the- prapos**d cen- 
ter program will be its ability to serve 
local needs in an effective and efficient 
manner. 

Again, thank you for your support of 
small business and the Small Business 
Administration, in particular. Small 
business needs more friends like Na- 
tion's BusrNxas, 

PAT !_ BURR 

Aaiitant Administrator 

far M'i>Vlft?tr\Ttit A-uMiam i- 

if. S Smali Butmtxn Adminwmuon 
WofhingHni. D C 



Kwp tha SBA 

1 strongly disagree with the as s es s 
ment of Sen. William Proxmire (D.> 
Wis. J that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has helped only a minute num- 
ber of small businesses*. [Outlook: "Bill 
to Abolish SBA Will Be Introduced," 
Jan.] 

The SBA has loaned billions end ban 
a good collection record. 

Most of the loons are paid back on 
time. Maybe some of the $26 million 
still owing is not ail due yet Is this 
possible? 

In any caw, to destroy the whole 
agency because of a few bad apples is 
going too far 

THOMAS C. RAKUEKON 

Prvtidem 

Charta F Whale: k A Att*>xia(<x, Itc 
Bu-minjjlium, Alit- 



A secret no mors 

The West Coast states have been ex- 
porting logs to Japan Tor nearly 20 
years at the annual rate of three bil- 
lion hoard feet This is the best-kept 
secret of the century. ["Lumber and 
Paper: A Sizable Stake in the Econo- 
my," Jan.] 

When the lumber companies plead 
with the forest service to release more 



timber, what do they want to do with 
iC Export it. of course Hardly a week 
goes by but thnt some mill shuts down 
for lack of logs The lumber comprinies 
boast that they grow tro.es faster that* 
they cut them down lb just not true- 

PAUL LARS**"' 

gwrrtt, Wat* 



Back to back 

May I commend your staff on 
highly informative and well-writte 
article on trading with China. ["Chim 1 ' 
Open for Business?" Feb.] 

1 could not help but notice the photo- 
graph on page 31 of Vice President 
Walter Mondole and Chai Tse-Min. D° 
my eyes deceive me or is the Vic* 
President of the Umu-d States hU tid- 
ing in front of an American flag which 
is improperly displayed? 

WII44AM L. HAHHIS 

Chorhilp. A' C 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Your eyes are cor- 
rect. Mr. Harris. The White Ho^ 
explains that the Chinese arrang^ 
the nag display and by the time 
first Americans arrived at the p&r*7 
und noticed the error, there were*'* 
ready »o mnny guests present 
the most diplomatic thing seemed \° 
be to overlook the mistake of th*»" 
hosts. 



A job lot OSHA? 

My first thuiiRhl upon seeing the | 
ture on page 28 of the February 
sue — Chinese workers preparing 
field for planting; — was: 

Where are the OSHA-appro^ 
chemical toilets, Section I910.H1 
the Chinese were required 10 h.ivf 
per nine employee*, five per 100, 

NATION S BUSINESS ■ KPRlU 



the no-rent, no up-keep 
<:h office from the Bell System, 




You can do business in a distant city for only $16*a month. 



I hanks to die new miracle of Remote 
■*-all Forwarding— RCF— you can open 
^ "branch office 1 in a distant city where 
then- k poJftilial business for your firm. 
Without investing in omcespace.equip- 
n^-'rtt or additional help 
TOOT cost>Only $lri* a month 
How RCF work*. 
The Bell System wilJ assign youi - firm 
a meat telephone number in [he city 
^here yew want to develop new roots. 
And to t'st.abliHh your identity in (his 

u!l? f ^ 0UT L ' om P UI1 >' be listed in both 
'he whit* and yellow page directories. 
*t nu ttddUhnai cast. 

'«ur ■KtisUiimer in the rcmnte city Mm 
l >[ y dials your local number, and the 
is automatically forwarded directly 

(> you. . with no wailing and without 
°PeraU» usxhtiince. 

J *h(*" U ihv low monthly service chaige 
01 $K>* p!ii 5 the low direct dial rate for 
£ a ch incoming call. Since your KCF 

•umber t s .(.imecttd tn your regular 
^siness phone »,> t,<l,-f>h»>. ■■. -;.,«/.•// 
'« Utr distant city. 

aCF-om, convenient, inexpenslv-e. 



other city. Your customers and field 
representatives can call you locally 
and directly. 

Though you're physically located in a 
distant city, to your customers you're 
only a local phone call away. 

Now you can grow with your market. 

RCF offers you the opportunity to ex- 
plore new markets-practical \y with 
out investment. 

To Ixrgin, you may only want to start 
out with RCF service in a single mar 
kc! Liter, yon rnav waul to opvri addi- 
tional markets. No problem. Y> >u simply 
add RCF as you need it 
As you'll rind out from a Hell Account 
Executive, there are countless applica 
linns lor KCF 

Find out from the Hell System how 
we can help your butdnesH grow. 

Your busmen bus ^fx-t ial needs This 
is why you should talk to a Bell Ac- 
count Executive. We can tailor service 
Voyour specific needs. 



There's no obligation ol course. Call 
our loll -free number right now— while 
vou're ihmkiiiK about RCF 

800-821-2121 

Anywhere in ih* tf-nlii{uiHJ . [ 'ruii il Si ■«-••. 
d» M«w«'ri < .t : hi » i h 1 .'.: \> ii* j i 



Oft if you fxtrter. ju« -romplrt-raivJ mnil riir 
cuupiili bcluw. 



Call 



| Hil Mum StrMH 
I P.f) Kui I IIH 

J KaaawCfty, Mhwoun <nui 

I YES! I'm iMurmtu-l Ten m 

t nil h.r«,iMliftn ttd bnm H will brra 

uruli '•.!.:. i ! ! ! I I ItfMUJH nft II 
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RCF 



establishes your identity in an 



diffc! us- mm) m «m 1 
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Belt System 



Tough on Energy 




It's not uncommon for an American building 
owner to save several thousand dollars annually 
in fuel savings. Our buildings are designed 
that way. 

When compared to other kinds of 
construction, the American wall and roof 
system is up to five times more energy efficient. 
That means lower utility bills. Less wear and 
tear on heating and cooling equipment 

With our systems approach to construction, 
the local American builder can provide 
time and money savings for you, And our 
Standing Seam Roof System* is unique in 
both design and application. It can save you 
problems and money in the years ahead. 

For good-looks, construction economy and 
energy-savings contact the American builder. 
He's in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings - 
Metal". Or American Buildings Company. 
Box 800-A, Eufaula, Ala. 36027, 
(205) 687-2032. 



•'Patent Pending 
Plants Coast to Coast 




AMERICAN 
BUILDINGS 
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one for each additional 30, segregated 

by Hex and located within 200 feet of 

the job site, where would they plant 

anything? cunn eluott 

Indiana Truth & Trailrr. !«* 
Evansvitte. Ind 



A fair price 

The Washington Letter in January 
stated that the farm protest would not 
be as strong this year as Last, due to 
the fnct that farm prices are up from 
64 percent parity Last year to 72 per- 
cent this year. But many commodities 
are still below the cost of production 
What need, and mast have, in order 
to stay in business is at least 90 per- 
cent parity. 

True, you didn't see as many of Bi 
dt>mansl ratine this year j.s lust, but 
our situation has not improved tha 1 
much. Most of as spent beyond our 
means last year trying to present our 
problem to urban America We haven't 
given up. but have been forced 10 take 
other directions thai wilt be wlower. 
but much less expensive 

What we want and mutt have, just 
as anyone else who stays in business, i* 
a fair price for our product, 

BENNY cowabt 
Counrt Farmr 
Mtitttma*. ita 



Part-time phenomenon 

The article on part-time work did * 
fine Job of explaining the role this 
work option plays in today's market- 
place. ["In Permanent Part-Time 
Work, You Can't Beat the Hours," 
Jan ] Another growing phnnomenon 
that also eases unemployment and 
benefits employers is temporary help 

hi the past year, the nation's 2.000 
temporary holp offices provided cm* 
ployment at various times for upwards 
of two million workers in the clcricpl. 
industrial, medical, and technical 
fields The estimated 500,000 custom- 
ers used about 100.000 temporary 
workers dully. Labor Deportment 
tittles estimate the industry will 1"' 
one of the fastest growing in the IHSOs- 
helping to make unemploymi-n! a tem- 
porary problem. 

WILIJAM I UKAL 

ElFTUfHT Viet fhvxitietit 
National .-t.i.Kt'm.'M'j 

of Ttmporan &™cii. 
Washington. A. C 

Profitable if interest 

Today, it seems popular to conoid" 
profit disdainful Unless you can pur* 
cha&e something with a discount or 
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wholesale, you have been ripped off 
One of the reasons far this feeling is ft 
lock of understanding of the free enter- 
prise system and the absolute necessi- 
ty for profit 

The objective of free enterprise is to 
I ^alte a profit— all the profit that can 
be made. The penalty for not making a 
profit is failure and loss of investment 
Competition tends to keep profit down 
However, pnifit is whiit dIIims enter- 
prise ?<> hwff.ime nmr* Hfiwn! find 
grow. 

Profit is what provides the incentive 
to overcome the risks involved. The 
hop«? and realization of profit provide 
the fuel for enterprise, and enterprise 
B what creates the jobs, services, and 
fornmudities that enrich our lives 

Anything which threatens the free 
enterprise system and the profit mo- 
tive threatens our standard of living, 
and more important, our persona] free- 

•km GEORGE B. JACXSON, JH 

Jack'* TVStrvic* 
Orlando. Flu 



Union a want too much 

The article, "What Labor Wants 
Prom the 96th Congress [Feb.]." makes 
me wonder that the people elected to 
run this country don't seem to care 
°boul unions taking over. 

Unions were needed in the begin- 
ning and still ore, but not the way they 
have been operating since the end of 
World War II. There has been no let- 
Up in demands for wage increases, in* 
*u ranee, health aid, and retirement 
benefits 

Unions are taking over govern ment 
e mployee8 and telling Congress what 
to Pay them. 

Meanwhile, the people of the coun- 
try are paying taxes to provide com- 
pensation and food stamps to union 
Members on ritrike. To me, rt is uncon- 
stitutional that the country should 
take care of union member* who have 
e hrjH<-n to Uwe their jobs to strike 

It is about time that Congress look a 
(food look at what unions have done 
"nd are doing to this country. 

LOIS J. KKX1ZWALD 
Krruuvltt Mating ( 

<alem Obi" 



Libertarian approach 

Conservatives are always railing 
fgainst government intervention in 



btia 
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ine«s through taxes and rogulnUon. 



"*ever. conservatives also advocate 
hat there should be no environmental 
^°nt ro | 3i o r at best, voluntary controls 
'iow t he rnnservntive reconcile 
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his view of the sanctity of ownership of 
self and privule property wiih the iden 
of pollution? Is not a person's body ag- 
gressed against when the air he 
breathes or the water he drinks is con- 
taminated by foreign substances'* 

If conservatives were truly dedicated 
to the free will of the individual, the 
only possible position is that of the lib- 
ertarians In a libertarian society, ev- 
ery individual would be free to engage 
in any activity unhampered by a rul- 
ing elite, as long as he did not aggress 
against another person or his private 
property. In this case, polluters would 



be prosec tiled ab trespassers, and there 
would hf. ■iinwquenliv, totii] pollution 
control, voluntarily In this way. the 
people who choose to use a certain 
product would pay the cost of pollu- 
tion. As it is now. the coat Is forced on 
everyone who pays taxes for the gigan 
tic expenditures of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

If conservatives are truly disciples of 
the principle of individual liberty, then 
They must support that principle even 
when it is not to their economic advan- 

1n £ c STXVE DU-rrKHWAIX) 
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EXECUTONE INTRODUCES THE EQUALIZER. 



THE BUSINESS PHONE THAT GIVES EVERYONE 
THE SAME ADVANTAGES AS THE BIG OPERATORS. 



Evan if you have as few as 4 telephones 
this new intelligent system can help 
you cul costs 

At 1 35i there's an electronic phone 
system that lets small businesses-or 
small departments or large companies- 
save money and enjoy many advanced 
communications benefits l hat were 
once available only in much larger 
systems 

It's an ideal system (or organizations 
wilfi busy internal communications 
Because it offers tnlercom capabilities 
never before possible in a system this 
size 

You get these ana many qj her High- 
performance features because the 
system uses the Intelligent Telephone"' 
Each phone has (is own built-in micro- 
compuler with electronic memory 

And you get significant cost savings 
from owning your phones instead of 
rerrti ng from the phone company 



Find out how to own or lease this 
remarkable new system Contact 
Executona— the nationwide phone 
company with over 40 years ol leader- 
ship in business communications Mail 
thiscouoon today 



Intel lM)oni faivptH jh en > I d liitelo know imn« 
U nciH wrm mo v<hii I'M pOflkHiC Why 

T no I m<ilhgonr Ttfapftona 1» A Smart 

euKirnsiDoctnion 
i Mnvn your iqji mtm UtTi u» ption* tar ar> 



Humm 

Men 



City 



Zip 



NutntMM ot Phorm ■ 



Th« lnl«IUg»n1 talopmmo Coma*n» 

Mart Ic EjBCUlona. trie . Deo* 4-J 
W-tOThonvcm Av« LoTO l»l»rtdC>1> M»Utt» 
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With all youVe got to do, 
why worry about routine housekeeping chores? 



As a professional in any business burdened 
with responsibilities, you're probably devoting more 
rime rhan necessary to moke sure that routine house- 
keeping is up to standards. 



















r ■ 
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Laundry product*, JUirdcctinU, floor care, 
window-cleaning, all-purpose ileanen, lot* num. 



Thai - ;* worn, you dismiss when you put 
vour Amwav distributor on your team. He or she 
knows how important a part housekeeping plays in 
your success That's why you can depend on your 
Amway distributor to be there when \ttu w.mi. 



bringing both the pn tducts and die knowledge to get 
t hi- job done economically and efficiently 

Out of more than 1 50 products your Aimvny 
distributor offers, you can put together the combinn- 
tion that's just right for yott He or she will show your 
staff how to get the most out of every Amway* 
product and will back the quality of each one with 
-i I'.V'., guarantee "i BatSsfacticc 

When your Amway distrtbutor calls, get the 
whole story. Find out the many ways he or she can 
help you It you need a distributor fUHffl except tfl 
Hawaii and Alaska), din] 800-253*78)1 (Michigan 
businesses dial tikV-o toll-free. We'll put you 

in touch with an Amway distributor neat you. You'll 
laid that having an Amway distributor on your team 
mean* that you'll newr worry nK*ut housekeeping 
chores again. Amway Corporation, 
Ada, Ml 493 SS. Amway of Canada, 
Ltd, London. Ontario. N6A 4S5 
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Get tlv \vht>h.- story. 
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SOUND OFF TO THE EDITOR 



rtenvM* sound off response on page »2 



A Constitutional Convention to Limit Spending ? 



"F" ilKBK is ii growing clamor around 
I the nation for a constitutional con- 
ation, an event that hasn't hap- 
pened in 192 yean. The first one 
convened to repair the ineffectual Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and produced 
the Constitution we have today, Now a 
'ot of state legislatures want another 
invention to draft an amendment 
that would limit government spending 
^ balance the budget 
Opponents of another convention ar- 
that the system of government 
Produced by the first convention i6 
adequate today to handle any situation 
^d that we should leave well enough 
aloae 

Impetus far another convention 
comes from groups around the nation 
*hrj believe that thu VfAh Congress. 
Respite campaign promises to cut 
Pending and balance the budget, 
*°n't produce. 

Under Article Five of the Constitu- 
tm n the legislatures of 29 states bwf« 
"'rcridy vntfxl to have Congress call a 



m 



convention to propose an amendment 
to balance the federal budget- The five 
additional stales needed to force Con- 
gress to convene a convention could 
well be in the fold by midsummer, say 
proponents. 

But is a convention needed? Already 
about 70 bills have been introduced in 
Co tigress that would put the budget 
back in balance in one way or another. 
The cosponsors are legion. Many of the 
bills would balance the budget every 
year, while others have caveats that 
would allow overruns in hard times or 
during national emergencies. Con- 
grass, of course, can pass an amend- 
ment, which the states could ratify. 

The major concern of the opponents 
of cj constitutional cunventiun is that 
the group would not it-strict itself sole- 
l> to an amendment on balancing the 
budget They see a free-for-all where 
delegates would end up passing 
amendments on school busing, abor- 
tion, nnd a variety of other subjects. 

Proponents argue that this wouldn't 



happen, agreeing with Attorney Gen- 
eral Griffin Bell that the convention 
could be restricted to just that area 
But a number of constitutional scho]» 
are and lawmakers have a different 
interpretation. 

There are a lot of knotty questions 
that must be answered if a convention 
is called, such as how would the states 

I- r«-prfs*-nU-d'' Would df-U-g 3w ill- 

located on a representative basis or 
two to each state as in the Senate? 

Opponents see nothing but a night- 
mare if a convention is called Propo- 
nents see it as a manifestation of the 
taxpayers' revolt and an example of 
democracy in action, Opponents any 
our present system works well and 
that Congress can express the will of 
the people. Proponents aren't con- 
vinced and believe the convention is a 
way of being sure that the people are 
heard. 

What do you think? Should we have 
a constitutional convention to propmt- 
an amendment to limit upending? □ 

PLEASE CLIP THIS FORM FOR VOUR REPLY 



Wilbur Martin. Editor 
Nat Ion's Business 
1615 H Street ». HI. 
Washington. D. C. 20D62 

A constitutional convention to limit spending? 
Consents » 



□ Yes □ No 



Name. 



Title. 



Company.. 



Street address. 

City 



State. 
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CAN'T 




When you've 
got a business deal 
readv to roll, you 
need the money to 
back it now. 

But some lend- 
ers will make you 
wait. A montn or 
two. Or three. Until 
your deal is no longer 
fresh or even feasible. 

Commercial 
Credit won't make 
you wait. 

We've got i6 offices 
located right where you 
need them. Each headed 
by a Regional Vice President and backed 
by a staff of experienced professionals. So 
you can get the on-the-spot service you 
need. 

We're willing and able to back a 
growth idea when we see one. So let us 
see yours. Talk to a Commercial Credit 
representative today. 

Your idea may be too good to wan . 

Commercial Credit Business Loans. 
Inc. is part of the J 5 billion Commercial 
Credit family of companies which ofFers 
business loans, educational services, 
business credit insurance, vehicle leasing, 
aircraft equipment leasing and finan- 
cing, factoring, collection services, real 
estate financing and much more. 



Commercial Credit operates 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Europe, 
Japan and the Middle East. 

For more information, contact the 
nearest Commercial 
v Credit Business Loans 
\ Regional Financenter: 

_- Atlanta (404) 525-4958 

Baltimore 
Boston .. 
Charlotte 
Chicago . 

Cincinnati . . (513} 721-2962 
Cleveland ,,,.(2161886-6383 
Dallas (214) 602-6211 



301 727-3*38 
617) 482-0003 

•■(704) 373-1721 
. , 312 332 3716 



ft 



Houston , 1713 

Jackson ........ (6ca 

Kansas City [816 

Los Angeles 1213 

New York (212 

San Francisco (415) 982*6362 

Wilmington (302) 571-0873 

In Canada, LonSad Commcmdl Crcdit Cwpmttlim, Ud. 



352-2710 
523-6600 
3736252 
474 0202 
386-6871 
679-7725 



We find ways to help. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
BUSINESS LOANS. INC 

/getti firvmtvil service of 

VSBJ CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 



BY JAMES J. KILPATRICK 



IN ERITAS. VERITAS 



The statement issued last week by the Philadel- 
phia Flyers, asserting their intention to for 
*wear violence on the ice forever, corns* as an 
rttdibJe development in bigttme hockey. "We are 
sincerely aorry for the bloodshed we have caused," 
*»id star forward "Mean Jim" McGoon. "1 for one 
Promise never to lift my stick in anger n^uin." 

Such a statement is positively beyond belief. Any 
^•ich shift in the Flyers* game plan would be liter- 
°Uy incredible, and, of course, there ha* Insert no 
8u ch change and no such apology. But the bogus 
PQratfrHph gets me into a piece I've been meaning 
to write For some time. Tempting is the allure of 
the hoax! Risky are the uses of satire! Vast is the 
libility of the trusting reader! 
fhe device:- vA suit ire go back at Least to Aristoph- 
anes and Luc inn in O recce. Juvenal perfected the 
Ur t in Rome. William Langinnd — if indeed there 
it William Lang! and — satirized the clergy in 
the L4th century in The Vision of William Concern 
"MT I'ivtn I'iuunmn Adiiison. Swift. Steele. Pope. 
ttn d Show rank amony tlie British masu-ra, The 
nun lw of Ruberlais. Voltaire, and Moliere *prititf lo 
■^ind. At one time or another, just about every 
Writer has succumbed to the temptation to use his 
P*n like a hmce, pricking the bubble of pomposity. 

Tuts Related art form known as the hoax doubt- 
less has a history as long and as respected as 
l **e history of satire, but if a definitive compendi- 
u rn of great hoaxes hint been compiled, it has not. 
come my way. The hoax perpetrated upon Malvolio 
11 Twelfth Night is perhaps the most familiar ex- 
j^npie f rom Shakespeare, but a dozen others could 



be 



recalled The Oxford English Dictionary hazards 



i doubtful guess that "hoax" may have emerged 
lln £ULHtical!y from "hocus" late in the 18th eentu- 
y By the middle of the 19th century both the word 
,1J id the contrivance were well known in England 
**, n d in the United States alike. Such merry practi- 
'OnerH ns Mark Twain and Artemu* Ward found 
ne opportunities irresistible. 

'n ou r own time, H. L. Mencken probably ranks 
fla Oiartshnl of the masquers' parade. More than 60 
J^ri. have passed since he published his memorn- 
'ttossay, "A Neglected Anniversary." marking the 
at -e when the first American bathtub was in- 
■ a 'led Ln n residence in Cincinnati. According lo 
Mencken, an enterprising merchant named 
l«m Thompson. having acquired during visits lo 
' n glund the habit of bathing, determined to install 
forking bathtub in his mansion- Mr. Thompson 



fin inventive fellow; he later devised the ma- 



c hi 

l{f* r ' 3 used for bagging hams and bacon. 

f * •at up n pump to lift water from a garden well 
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to a cypress tank in a garret of the house. He then 
contrived a pipe that ran down the great chimney 
of the kitchen "and was coiled inside it like a giant 
spring." Meanwhile, a cabinetmaker fashioned a 
tub of Nicaraguan mahogany nearly seven feet 
long and fully four feet wide. On Dec. 20. 1842, Mr. 
Thompson took two baths in this magnificent con- 
traption. When news of the event leaked out, con- 
troversy swept the nation. 

"Boston in 1845 made bathing unlawful except 
upon medical advice, but the ordinance was never 
enforced, and in 1862 it was repealed." according to 
Mr. Mencken's deadpan history which continued 
for several thousand words — a model of popular 
scholarship. By his own account, his article was a 
"tissue of absurdities, a piece of spoofing to relieve 




the strain of war days." Mr. Mencken liked the 
piece, but soon his satisfaction had turned to con- 
stcrnation. 

His idle jocosities had been taken with complete 
seriousness. "But the worst was to come. Pret- 
ty soon 1 began to encounter my preposterous 
'facts' in the writings of other men. They began to 
be used by chiropractors and other such quacks as 
evidence of the stupidity of mediciil men They 
began to be cited by medical men as proof of the 
progress of public hygiene. They got into learned 
journals They were alluded to on the floor of Con- 
itre*s. . Finally. I began to find them in standard 
works of reference. Today. [ believe, they are ac- 
cepted as gospel everywhere an earth To question 
them becomes as hazardous as to question the Nor 
man Invasion." 

Mr. Mencken died in 1950. If the Sage of Balti 
more were still kicking his heels and snickering 
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today, he would be Cackling with delight at the 
hoax pulled off a year ago by one of his own latter- 
day evangelists Readers of The Nation were de- 
lighted to learn in April of last year that Mr. 
Mencken himself, with nstounding prescience, had 
long ago foreseen the time when the country would 
have a President from the Deep South. 

"The President's brother, a prime specimen or 
Boobus Collumnu» Rubericus, will gather hie brut- 
inh companions on the porch of the White Hons* to 
.swill heer (ram the bottle end snigger over whim- 
pered barnyard jokes about (he darkies. The Presi- 
dent's cousin. LaVerne, will travel the hallelujah 
circuit us one of Mrs. Mcpherson's soldiers in 
Christ, praying for the conversion of some North- 
ern Sodom's most satanic pornographer us she 
waves his work, well thumbed, for the yokels to 
gasp at. The President's daughter will record these 
events with her box camera. The incumbent him- 
self, cleansed of his bumpkin ways by some of Hen- 
ry Grady's New York huckster*, will have a charm 
comparable to that of the leading undertaker of 
Dot ha n, Ala." 

Maonivicent! This was pure Mencken, vintage 
Mencken; it was Mencken redivivus. Newspa- 
pers and magazines throughout the country picked 
up the piece from The Nation, most often without 
credit, and everywhere readers marveled at HUM 'is 
perception fiO years befort; tht> fuel The pi ret* wm*. 
of course, a splendid hoax, the brilliant contrivance 
of Calvin Trillin, a contributing essayist to The 
Nation and to other magazines with equal reputa- 
tions For truth and sobriety 

With Mr. Mencken gone to glory, his mantle has 
descended upon Norman Cousins, for many yours 
editor of Saturday Review. It was some time in the 
spring of 1971 that readers of the magazine noticed 
h letter to the editor from K. Jason Sitewell, urging 
that opposition be mobilized against a bill intro- 
duced in the House 'H. R. 6142) by Congressman 
A F Day and 43 colleagues The ostensible pur- 
pose of the bill was to prevent private ownership of 
parks of more than 50 acres or public ownership of 
parks of more than 150 acres used by fewer than 
15*i pt/r^miH a day The real purpose, wrote Mr 
Sitewell. was obviously to abolish golf. 

Horrors! Letters of outrage and indignation 
poured into congressional mail bugs. Editors thun- 
dered al the impudence of the pending legislation- 
It was darkly supposed that the congressman was a 
frustrated golfer who once had tteven-putted from 
six feet. Congressman Day himself remained re- 
markably mute in the presence of the storm. From 
that A. F. Day to this, he has yet to be heard from 

H colihins, having successfully fabricated the 
IYI bill to abolish golf, thereafter cost restraint to 
the winds- Readers of Saturday Review classified 
ads were fascinated by such offers us one la sell 
145,000 dozen Chinese fortune cookies that inadver- 
tently had been manufactured with air-raid warn- 
ing instructions instead of fortunes tucked inaide 
Only b few weeks ago an ltd appeared from the 
Everighl Soop Company: "We regret mislabeling 
errors thai have resulted :n our laundry MAf) 



Hakes being packaged in boxes carrying shredded 
wheat labels. This warning does not apply to North 
Dakota and Montana, where old supply is still ade- 
quate. Refunds cheerfully made." 

1 confess thai I myself have too many limes trud 
the primrose path Some yenrs ago I unburdened 
myself of a fact-filled essay on "The Linguistic Con- 
tributions of Tiddlywinks to Contemporary Ameri- 
can Speech " Here I credited the game with such 
phrases as "quick as a wink." "beyond the pale," 
and "in his cups." The essay was so widely reprint- 
ed that years later the editor of an encyclopedia of 
games asked reprint permission 

In the Yuletide season of 1973, seized by a differ- 
ent inspiration. 1 broke the story of President Ger- 
ald Ford's ill-fated effort to stage a White House 
pageant based upon the Twelve Days of Christmas 
The plan broke down when a dozen federal agen- 
cies failed to cooperate on an impact statement 
The Fish and Wildlife Service, for example, refused 
to provide 12 live partridges unless Agriculture 
provided suitable pens. The National Arboretum 
complained that 12 pear trees could not possibly be 
transplanted to the White House lawn in Decem- 
ber. It was a bureaucratic Masco. The administrator 
of the abortive pageant, 1 reported, was one Cnrl- 
ton Foops, The records and correspondence had 
been deposited with the Eritas Memorial Library 
Surely, 1 thought, it wouJd be at once observed thuit 
Foops and Eritas, spelled backward, were . . . But, 
no. The piece was solemnly cited on the floor of 
Congress as one more example of bureaucracy gone 
berserk. 

MOST HOAXES cause no more harm than a popped 
balloon. Sometimes the contriver winds up 
like Hamlet's "enginer, hoist with his own petnr ' 
This was the case with William F. Buckley, Jr., 
whose National Review appeared on July 27, 197 1. 
bearing explosive revelations following publication 
of the Pentagon Papers in TVic New York Times 
and The Washington Po$t. Mr. Buckley altered 
The Secret Papers They Didn'l Publish— Top S*>- 
cret Memoranda 1962-65." In brilliant detail, these 
State and Defvnse Department popery exposed 
what such eminent personages as Dean Rusk and 
Robert McNamnru had said of the war in Vietnam 
in confidential records, 

Mr. Buckley and his merry men had confidently 
expected that their hoax would be penetrated at 
once. After all, a phone call to Mr Rusk or Mr 
McNumara would have produced an immediate. de- 
nial. But so cleverly had the bogus memoranda 
been composed that "in at least live identified 
cases, the individual refused to disavow the paper ' 
Mr Buc kley's subsequent explanation has left hi* 
taken-in brothers at The New Yitrtt Tun?.* —c i * 1 
miffed. 

It has been quite some time since I myself yield- 
ed to temptation, but I have been absorbed in < rl ' 
vestige ting a secret codicil to the will of the tat* 
Nelson Rockefeller by which two thirds of his es- 
tate is left to the Flat Earth Society. The papers 
appear to be genuine The society has ensured dis- 
tinguished counsel to defend its claim, and the 
story should be breaking soon. 
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A Stran building that # 
saves you money going in, 
And happily ever after. 




Beautiful. 



That's a Stran Building for you 
A building that starts saving you 
Woney right trom the beginning 
And goes on saving year alter' 
year 

Span's systems approach to 
Construction gels your building up 
'aster, saving time and labor Inter- 
lrT) financing can even be reduced 

Alter you move in, rhs savings 
Upcoming Stran's 1 actory- 
^sulated wall and roof panels 
y'eatly reduce heating and cool- 
,n 9 costs, cutting energy usage 



Tell me more about Stran savings, 
Name 



Title. 



Address 

City Slate Zip 



Stran 

The woy to build today 

IWHM fMl 
W V / PrAduen tump*"* 



by as much as one (hud over 
other buildings Generally speak- 
ing, maintenance requirements 
whI be lower, too. 

If you're looking lor a way to cut 
the cost ot constructing and oper- 
ating a new building, clip and mail 
i his coupon to Stran, PO Box 
40490. Houston, Texas 77040 
Or catl toll free 1*800-821-7700. 
ext, 10B Missouri residents call; 
1-900-892-7655, e*t 108 Stran has 
some beautiful alternatives thai 
save you money, happily ever alter 




President Jimmy Carter and Neilonul Chamber President Richard L Lasher lead the 
applause For President Mohamad Anwar El-Sadat of Egypt, who called on American 
husme 55 leaders to help develop his country economically. He spoke si ■ meeting 
m ihe Chamber headquarter* the n|ghi after signing a peace treaty with Israel. 



"You will have no red tape," the president 
of Egypt promises U. S. business people 
who want to do business in hi* country , 
only the promise of a great opportunity , 




Prim* Minister Begin wrtn chirrman of 
Israelii S. Business Council. Augustine 
ft Maru5< (right), chairman end chiel 
executive officer of Borden. Inc. 



President Sadat is welcomed to the National Chamber headquarters building 
directly across from the White House by Frank W. Contidlne. president and 
chsef executive officer of Notional Con Corp. and chairman of the 
Egypt-U. S. Business Council, and Or. La*h«r. 
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Now We 

Have Peace; Let's 
Talk Business 



ume and be my partner, "' Presi- 
dent Mohamed Anwar El-Sadat 
Q f Egypt urged American business poo- 
Pie in an appeal to help his country 
Economically develop the "prosperity 
it must have." 

Prime Minister Menacheni Begin of 
fertif! reflected the some t-entiment in 
asking (or economic development coop- 
WHtkm of U. S. industry 

Roth leaders used forums of tht- 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to speak to large audiences of 
corporate leaders representing all 
phases of business and industry. The 
"stings were held in the immediate 
■ftermath of the signing of o historic 
Peace treaty between the two count rie* 
on March 26. 

6fc Richard L. Lesher, president of 
'he National Chamber, welcomed 
p resid ent Sadat to the Chamber's 
headquarters building directly across 
from the White House. 

And he congratulated President 
Jimmy Carter, who introduced Presi- 
<fent Sadat lo the business audience, 
for his role in the (resty-making 
ev ente, saying he had achieved "a 
landmark in diplomacy 

'Esjypl can now concentrate its ener- 
and resources on economic develop, 
*nt," in which business con play a 
*ey role. 

Dr. Lesher noted thai the dinner 
thering at the Chamber headquar- 
oi which President Sadat spoke 
under Ihe auspices of the Esypl- 
u S, Business Council, a group admin- 
fctered by the National Chamber, but 
*H|ch is autonomous in matters of 
Policy. And that the luncheon meeting 
ln York City was held by the lara- 
C '-U. S, Business Council, e similar 
H^up Hdminiritered by the Chamber. 

Settinn up these councils, said Or 
J^fsher, demonstrated the Nationnl 
Chamber's belief thai " American busi 
nifSB wm contribute to improving inter 
n Mional economic relations." 
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Top corporal* business l*ad*rs mat In the Hall of Flags at Ihe National Chambar 
headquarters in Washington to hear President Carter and Pretklant Sadat of Egypt 



President Sadat asked American 
business people lo look at Egypt eco- 
nomically as another American West, 

"We have land, water, resources, 
Come and be my partner. We shouldn't 
lose anv time. Am T asking a lot of 
you?" ' 

The Egyptian president said there 
was great opportunity for American 
business to participate in the many 
areas of need in his country, including 
housing construction and the develop- 
ment of roads, ports, communications, 
and especially agriculture. 

"I promise you there will be no red 
tape," President Sadat pledged. 

He was accompanied to the meeting 
by his prime minister. Mousufa Kha- 
IH, nnd several other cabinet members 

Prime Minister Begin mid his coun- 
try offered a wonderful combination of 
Inventive hrnins and productive hnndd 

"Free enterprise is Ihe philosophy of 
our government," he said. "Free enter- 
prise is the only system in the world 



that can develop a country and brinp 
prosperity " 

He said American businesses that 
invested in Israel would find their ef- 
forts rewarded with "prosperity and 
profits." He pledged that any bureau- 
cratic obstacles would be removed 

The Israeli prime minister ak 
called for investment in Egypt. This, 
he said, would show other Middle East 
countries that "peace brings prosper- 
ity.'' 

In both meetings, the leaders of the 
two countries answered questions con- 
cerning economic needs posed by ihe 
business people 

Presiding at. the Washington meet- 
ing wos Frank W. Considine, president 
and chief executive officer of the Na 
lional Can Corp. and rhinrman of the 
Egypt-U. S. Business Council. In New 
York City, August i ne R. Marusi. chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Bor 
den. Inc and chairman of the Israel- 
ii. S Business Council, presided. O 
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THE ECONOMY 

Administration Planning 
1980 Wage Guidelines 

Wilh President Carter's anti-infla- 
tion program hitting its half-year 
mark this month, officials of the Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability are 
busy sketching out the guidelines for 
fiscal 1380 

Council Director Barry P Bosworth 
says that the second year wage guide- 
lines probably won't be much lower 
than six percent ur higher than the 
current seven percent. 

Despite an unexpected 1.3 percent 
rise in wholesale prices in January arid 
a 0.9 percent consumer price rib?, Mr 
Bosworth says that widespread cooper- 
ation "will have a very significant ef- 
fect on inflation this year " 

"We'll have to decide where we are 
before we can make any changes," a 
council spokesman says That probably 
will not be before the April consumer 
price index is reported in into May 

The council then plans to announce 
new guidelines around August to give 
business and labor some advance no- 
tice before the program's second year 
begins on Oct. 1. "Last year we waited 
too long," says Mr. Boaworth. "A lot of 
companies make pay plans earlier in 
the year," 

To tackle its growing responsibil- 
ities, the council has increased Its SUili 
to 233 from the 43 with which it began 

A staff member says compliance 
with the guidelines has been better 
than expected; staffers spend about 
half their time responding it) people 
blowing whistles on suspected viola- 
tors "It's premature to say it's going to 
work, but ifs not premature to be opti- 
mism-," he says. 

However, continued high prices 
have the council worried h if now go- 
ing after small and medium-size firms 
to see if they. too. are sticking to the 
voluntary compliance standards. 
There is concern that these Arms have 
been boosting price* in anticipation of 
possible mandatory guidelines later 
on 
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Some council members and staff fear 
that the wage side of the guidelines 
will not hold up. The seven percent 
yearly wagr increase has been under 
attack by labor since- it was estab- 
lished. This spring and summer, the 
nation's largest and most powerful 
unions could undermine the wage 
guidelines at their bargaining sessions, 
which will generally cover wage settle- 
ments for the next three years. 



CORPORATIONS 

Reports on Effects 
of inflation Proposed 

The effects of inflation and changing 
prices on the continuing operations of 
large corporations may soon have to be 
reported as supplementary informa- 
tion to regular financial statements. 

Under a proposal by the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board, large 
publicly held corporations could reporl 
inflation on either a constant cost or 
constant dollar basis. The FASB pro- 
posal, if adopted, would apply to the 



1,000 largest corporations nnd finaiv 
cial institutions in the nation. A 
spokesman for the organization said 
the procedure would be too expensive 
and time-consuming for smaller busi- 
nesses to use. 

Shareholders Must Be 
Told About Conversions 

Shareholders must be told about the 
ins and outs of major transactions 
when publicly held companies become 
private corporations, says the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 

In response to the burgeoning use of 
cosh sales to turn public companies 
into private one*, the SEC says thai 
shareholders should know of any bene- 
fits and employment contracts man- 
agement will get ;ih a renul! of the 
change — and whether it will be harder 
to sell their stock. 

En this type of transaction, a private 
company purchases the assets of a pub- 
licly held corporation above the mar- 
ket value of the stock Existing 
management, which generally owns a 
large bloc of that stock, often is given a 
long-term employment contract to run 

mom in MM 




Annus) Mwtfng: Stockholm mutt be informed of me detail* whan publicly held 
compnni« become pr ivaleiy owned, say* the Securities and Exchange Commission- 
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Rep, Thomas Ktridne**: Clasrlnghou&e for 
regulatory data urged lor small biisirvei*. 
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the new private company. But employ- 
ment contracts and certain tax breaks 
aren't given to other, smaller share- 
holders, the SEC notes. 

So, tf many shareholders initially 
Bell their stock. It becomes hard Tor 
the remaining holdern to sell off 
iftirs This, according to the SEC, 
can result in a possible conflict of in 
tercet between management and 
shn re holders 
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SMALL BUSINESS 

Female-Owned Firms Get 
More From Government 

liowrnment business For women is 
impnivinn dramatically. 

The federal government did more 
business with female-owned firms dur- 
ing the first quarter of fiscal 1979 than 
jt did during all of 1978. Much of the 
improvement can be attributed to the 
rte of both independent and feder- 
ally sponsored women's groups, says 
Sally Bender, director of the women's 
Coordination committee for the Small 
Business Administration, 

Approximately IS) percent of nil gov- 
ernment procurement went to female- 
Owned businesses from October 
through December of 1978, bays Ms 
Bender. This compares with IS percent 
in fiscal 197S. 

Ex-lm Bank Establishes 
Hotline for Exporters 

Small firms interested in exporting 
their products or in learning how to 
invest in foreign market.-, now haw .i 
hotline to Waihtngton. 

The Export-Import Bank has set up 
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a toll-free exporting information tele- 
phone service for small business as 
part of a cooperative effort by five gov- 
ern merit agenda* to encourage small 
firms to invest and expand in the for- 
eign marketplace 

The hotline number— 800-424- 
5201 — is in Operation between 7:30 
a.m. and 5:00 p.m 4 EST) Monday 
through Friday. 

In other attempts to help small busi- 
ness deal with government red tape 
and paperwork. Rep. Thomas N Kind- 
ness 'D.-Ohioi has introduced a bill 
that would establish a clearinghouse of 
regulatory information in SBA's re- 
ffiontil and field office- 



TRENDS 

Congress Considers 
Veto Over FTC Rules 

Support is mounting to give Con- 
gress veto power over rules made by 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
have the effect of laws 

The National Chamber is supporting 
.i legininf iw proposal by Rt-p Jjitruv: I 
Broyhill (Ft-N.C.) that would also re- 
quire the PFC to conduct cost-benefit 
analyses to support new regulations 

Attorney General Griffin Bell has al- 
ready called on Congress to "sharply 
curtail, if not abolish, the rule-making 
power of the independent regulatory 
commissions." 

Administration Proposes 
a Break for Small Savers 

Small savers would get a break from 
administration proposals to change 
regulations for financial irutitutiona. 
Under recommendations proposed by 
the Treasury Department, financial in- 
stitutions would be able to pay more 
interest to small savers- Specifically, 
the administration recommends that 

• Federally chartered thrift institu- 
tion* be allowed to invest up to ten 
percent of their assets in housing-relat- 
ed consumer loans. 

• The six-month money market cor- 
T jficatea tied to Treasury bill rates now 
in denominations of SI'i.imki l«- re 
doced to $5,000, New one-to-four-year 
certificates would be available in de- 
nominations of $1,000 

• All federally injured thrift institu- 
tion* be permitted to offer variable 
rate mortgages 



• Depository institutions be allowed 
to offer interest bearing checking ac- 
counts without the interest differen- 
tials that now exist between banks and 
thrift inHtilutianB 



AGRIBUSINESS 

Farm Exports to Taiwan 
Expected to Increase 

Despite the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Taiwan, no significant drop 
in U. S. farm exports to the Island Is 
expected 

The Agriculture Department pre- 
dicts the value of U S. shipments to 
Taiwan will increase from $729 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1978 to between $800 mil- 
lion and $1 billion by Sept 30. 

Taiwan has already signed agree- 
ments for larger shipments of soy- 
beans, corn, cotton, and tobacco. 

More Grain Cars Needed 
to Handle Demand 

More rail cars will be needed to haul 
trr.nn Ik«c;ius<- nl rht- tncrcie-fd dlSUW 
tic and foreign demand, according to 
an Agriculture Department study. 

The report says that by 1985, rail 
cars should be transporting nearly lift 
million tons of grain out of 1 19 million 
tons harvested. This would bo 12 mil- 
lion more tons than during the 1977-78 




Grain by train Mor» rait csra are 
needed to transport U S suppfi** 
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marketing season when several grain 
car shortages occurred 

By 2000. grain sold is expected to 
reach 414 million tons, 165 million 
tans of which will be moved off the 
farm by rail- By that time, farmers are 
expected to be using other means of 
shipping such as barges and trucks to 
fift i heir produce to market* 



INTERNATIONAL 

New Trade Promotion 
Strategy for Mexico 

THl- Commerce Department is plan- 
ning five major trade fairs in Mexico to 
promote U, S. petroleum technology 
►suppliers, computer firms, and manu- 
facturers of mining, materials-han- 
dling, and plastic production equip- 
ment 

The move is part of a new thrust to 
handle trade attain* with Mexico from 
Washington. 

At the same time, the department 
has decided to close down 8 large ex* 
port promotion center in Mexico City. 
The department says that trade fairs 
are a better way to sell the Mexicans 



on American goods and that trade cen- 
ters are costly and inefficient. 

But, says Rep. Charles Vanik (D.- 
Ohio), "1 had hoped that if we buy 
more ail from Mexico, we would be 
responding with some dynamic action 
to keep accounts between the two na- 
tions in balance." He is chairman of 
the House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee on trade. 

Foreign Connections 
for State Banks 

State-chartered banks will soon be 
able to establish and operate foreign 
branches with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

A proposal by the VDIC would give 
them the same powers as Federal Re- 
serve System member bonk* now have 
to make foreign acquisitions. 

Under the proposal, a bank would 
have to obtain the FDIC's written con* 
sent before establishing its first branch 
in a foreign country or acquiring any 
foreign ownership. Such banks would 
also have to maintain a separate sys- 
tem Of records, controls, and reports 

Business With China 
Guide Updated 

Doing Business With China, a Com- 
merce Department guide, is now up- 
dated to reflect China's willingness to 
entertain new trading techniques. 




Chins Irade guide: The Commerce Department has updated Its report on trading 
with China because of the 'Dense interest nfiown 0y businesses since January 
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"Interest in establishing trading ties 
and contacts with China has been in* 
tense," says Commerce Secretary Jun- 
nitn M. Kr. p.- 

' The need for a basic primer is im- 
mediate. We have been deluged with 
telephone calls and correspondence 
from American business firms since 
the Jan. I recognition. These calls art? 
now running at the rate of 2(H) per 
day," 

The revised report includes informa- 
tion on market research, foreign trade 
corporations, contract negotiations, 
and the latest U. S.-China trade statis- 

tlL'S 

To obtain a copy, write; PRC Affairs 
Division . Room 4044, Bureau of Bast- 
West Trade, Industry rind Trade Ad- 
ministration, V. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington. D. C 20230. 

Proposal Would Create 
U. S- Tourism Corporation 

Congress is showing interest in the 
idea of netting up a quasi-governmen- 
tal corporation to promote American 
tourism to foreigners. 

The proposal has been made by the 
Discover America Travel Organiza- 
tion. Inc., an industry trade group, in 
response to President Carter's decision 
to cut back sharply on budget outlays 
to promote American tourism. 

Foreign visitors spent $8 5 billion in 
this country lost year, which kept the 
U S. helarwe of payments deficit from 
growing even larger, DATO President 
William D Toohey told a congressional 
panel that the proposed firm would ut 
ganize and administer u travel devel- 
opment program to compete with 
other countries for the $156 billion in- 
ternational tourism market, 

In his budget message. President 
Carter BJiidtbiit V S. travel promotion 
should be left to the private sector and 
railed i'oi jiboli.ihiriH the 1' S Travel 
Service in the Commerce Dfparttiumt. 



PERSONAL 

IRS Would Aid Taxpayer 
Under New Proposal 

if u ti:tck-burrib<r tas lull in the Sen- 
iH.'H'Vcr hfiitu up. Amu ri win taxpayers 
may get u champion in the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Sen Dale Bumpers ft),-Ark > has in~ 
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1 didn't 

sacrifice 

great flavor 
to get 

low tar/ 



"The fust thing I expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 
sn ifif;ict ion. Finding that in a low-tar smoke wasn't easy. 

"But then I tried Vantage, Frankly. I didn't even know 
Vantage wa&lowin tar Not until I k Hiked at the numbery 
"Thats because t he taste was so remarkable it stood up 
to anything Id ever smoked, 
■s "Forme, switching to 
» Vantage was an easy move to 
make 1 didn't have to sacrifice a thing" 




VANTAGE 



v 



0 



jj'Llfft iflo'v to tpq."n,'.d,i mg.iKstine, FUTffi, MENTHOl 
^ "'■'",0.8 rug nam. w.per fipmt. FTC Report MAV76. 



^ arr, 'ng ; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
ll1a < Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Vantage 



Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100V 
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I rod need the Taxpayers' Bill of Rights 
Act, to improve the relationship be- 
tween the IRS and the public The bill 
would create an assistant IRS commis- 
sioner for taxpayer service?, who 
would be responsible for setting up a 
staff to aid the taxpayer. 

"Under the present law," says Sen. 
Bum pen, "a civil servant can too often 
be required to act simultaneously as 

tax collector and taxpayer helper 

The hill will oblige some IRS employ- 
ees to act solely for taxpayers " 

The proposal would allow taxpayers 
to be interviewed at their residences or 
places of business and would require 
the IRS to be more aggressive in rati* 
Tying taxpayers of options available to 
both sides in a tax dispute 

SEC Wants Tightened 
Options Trading Controls 

Look for more regulation of option 
trading because the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission wants exchanges 
to tighten the controls on stock options 
trading. Exchange* and their member 
firms should also modify their sales 
practices which often prove costly to 



investors, according to an SEC staff 
report. 

The SIX' report recommended these 
major changes in a report on dangers 
and abuses in stock options trading. 
The upshot of the report is expected to 
be a continuation of the SEC freeze 
now in effect on further expansion of 
stock options trading. 

Options are traded on the Chicago 
Board of Options exchange and the 
American. Philadelphia, Midwpst. and 
Pacific stock exchanges. 



GOVERNMENT 

Stronger Civil Rights 
Stance by Federal Reserve 

Tougher civil rights enforcement 
has been added to the Federal Reserve 
Board's consumer compliance pro- 
gram, but the board has decided 
against using "testers." 

These are people who pose as loan 
applicant* to get firsthand knowledge 
of whether a financial institution dis- 
criminates in it* lending practices. The 
board labeled their use costly and inef- 
fective although testers are currently 
being experimented with by the Mas- 
sachusetts Banking Department. 

The board says it will investigate 




Property Modsil home* lUts these in Elgin, III., have skyrocketed in 

price since World War It, but with itist gain have come evsr-increning taxes- 
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thoroughly each complaint of discrimi- 
nation regarding a state member brink 
and any indication of noncompliance 

revealed daring a bank ex, nation. 

The board has approved new civil 
rights examination procedures that, it 
hopes, will better identify alleged dis- 
crimination in lending practices by 
member banks 

Possibility of Default 
a Threat to EDA 

Just one default on an Economic De- 
velopment Administration guaranteed 
loan would put that agency in serious 
economic straits. 

In a report to Congress, the General 
Accounting Office notes that nearly 60 
percent of the EDA f s program funding 
is tied up in guaranteed loans to two 
shipbuilding companies. If even one of 
these companies were to default, the 
EDA's $18.3 million in reserves would 
not be sufficient to cover it. 

In addition, the EDA has heavy out- 
standing commitment*. Since the pro- 
gram started in 1965, it has 
guaranteed $197 million in loans of 
which Sl^l million reniuined unpaid 
as of last year 

The GAO further recommends that 
the Commerce Department make an 
annua] reassessment of the reserve 
needs for potential loan guarantee 
losses and adjust the EDA reserve ac- 
cordingly It urges Congress lo limit 
the amount of all loans and individual 
guarantees. 

Property Tax is Biggest 
City Revenue Source 

Property taxes continued us the pre- 
dominant tax revenue source for cities 
in fiscal 1977. duspite periodic efforts 
to shift the burden. 

TV U S. Census Bureau's newest 
statistical breakdown reports that 
property Lutes supplied $15.7 billion of 
the $26.1 billion tax total 

Other municipal tax sources includ- 
ed $3 5 billion from general sales and 
gross receipts, $2.3 billion from selec- 
tive sales taxes, and ¥4.6 billion from 
licenses and miscellaneous taxes. 

Sales and gross recefpta were the 
major lax source for states, amounting 
to 158.2 billion of the $113.1 billion 
total during fiscal 1978. State individ- 
ual income taxes were the second Ind- 
ent source of Htate revenue, totaling 
$29.1 hillion. □ 
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Automatic 
Transmission 




At $99, Rapid iaf is America's 
lowest priced, best selling 
automatic dialer and a 
tremendous convenience. 



Imagine dialing a number by touching a 
button And, lh«>, having the number you are 
calling ring m B second 

Works with any phone — one line or ID. 
Even turns a rotary Into a Touch Tone ' 

* C.C approved, manufactured in me U S 
*hd guaranteed tor one lull year, Rapidtai 
with * plug-in adapter 0 -prong or 
^ulftt) for phones with on* or two does . For 
^•tee phones with up to aiic lines wo have 
a h Inexpensive, two-screw "sandwich con- 
dor" . And lor phones with up to 10 lines the 
t>"one company w.li install an RJ35X 
Ctknin *ctioTi for a small one Uma charge ol 
Hbout sao, 

Rapidtal works on any true of any multiple 
^6 phone It also works wllh rotary phones 
n 'act- you can use ihe RaptdlaJ keyboard id 
wace alt your cads wtlh Touch Tone speed 
9 hrJeasa 

•I'a hands free rotary or (ouch lone using 
2 Hapidlal keyboard rogulany has nrJdod 
f^aniages. First, il a hands Ire* tele- 
"«*«rnj Wnti abulii-m speaker system You 
receiver onry when you hoar someone 
Second, if Oie line is busy. Rapidiai 
llsetf off automatically remembering 
?*'*' r nber so yen; can rediaJ at the louch ot ■ 
as often as noO-sury 
'here r S no call you cant make What's 
/tore. ftven/ ca |, _ u^gi )Qog ({^(a^, 

[^r^ifica. even over seas, is easier and 



button if you change your mind or Ni the 
wrong number And ihe BATTERY BACKUP 
protects ihe memory m a power failure 

Five Dtlfcrcnt Ises 

For msnimum efficiency ai the lowesi cost, 
Raptdiol stores 20 numbers m memory — 
eliminaling wrong numbers and having to 
stop lo toe* them up. Numbers entered m 
seconds and changed — any lime — by 
Rapadialing Ihe new number 

&as*ca(y <t allows you lo place trequenlry 
made calls in an instant In far less time than it 
would tahe to tell your secretary lo do II for 
you 

Most executives slore bath their most 
frequently called numbers, family, friends 
clenls or customers, service organizabons 
and suppliers and (hose important bul less 
frequently called numbers lhai almost always 
have to be looked up. 

Others use Rapids mostly for inter-ollit* 
calls. Since remembering extensions in 
almost Impossible 

SaN others use Rapioiai as a memo caller 
or daily telephone organizer These man (or 
their secnnoriesi program each day s calls 
Crossing off ihe ones thai are completed 
(adding new ones as necessary) A glance 
assures you no one's been !eh out, no catl 
back has been forgotten And a I ouch ol the 
button gets you the next man on your hsl 



You can store as Jew or as many as 1 0 
(area code and number | in memory II 
IT^ave to dla^r or T or bom. need the 
pT**' 0 ' wanl to access a WATTS line or a 
system, just touch the ortra buttons 
need plus tho button with the number 
^^calhng. 

^ Bonua Feature* -Hap«jlal is about (tie 
uTT^L ! nana "h«ld calculator. The numbers 
mamory are identified on ttie penal on top 
lower section is the Touch Tone 
?l]™flrd pad An LED DISPLAY lets you 
XJS* number in memory. The PAUSE 
JROL sets (ho machine to wart tor a dial 
There, nn AUTOMATIC CANCEL 




Finally, many people reserve Ihe bottom 
row for ihe Dow of calif thai always 
accompanies a special deal or negotiation 

?20 Less Than Met till ... )M leu 
Than Hi e i Iiim*'. I Competitor*. 

A 15 number automatic dialer from the phone 
company costs $105 to Install and $9 a month 
plus tax to lease — forever For $130 you can 
gel a 10 number dialer— wnh no keyboard of 
its own For $149 95 you can get a 20 number 
unit — bul a telephone company installation 
tor any multiple line phone Is needed and It's 
net rwommeodad al ail for phones with more 
than three lines 

Haptdial will sell m stores for$ll9 U5 But is 
being introduced by man tor SOT less 

So. you can hevs> ihe easiest io use. most 
efficient and versatile unit on the market 
today tor less than anybody else And wifboul 
nsklng onoconl 1 

30 n»y Trial 

It your Rapioiai isn't the executive necessity 
we described, the home convenience you 
hoped tor, iual return it m 30 days lor a lull 
refund 

The price is |usi $99.00 plus $2. 50 shipping 
ana handring The Amphcnol connection for 
multiple hne office phones is onty $1995 
extra The adapter for the RJ35X c $19 84 
(For the RJ35X connection itsell. for phones 
with si* or 10 linos can your telephone 
business off lo*. 1 

Call ton free to charge 10 your national 
credit card or send your check 10 Douglas 
Dunhill. (Iltnoia residents add sales tax } 
You '11 find It a lar cry tYom standard tnma- 
mlasion 

CALL 800-621-5554 

Illinois residents call 800-972- 5666 
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Light Sparks New 
Closed-Cycle Engine 




A revolutionary new origin* mat runs on two component! of i*awater — hydrogen and 
cfifonne — gets a (in* tuning from David Norton or Solar Reactor Corp. 



Of mx the ways contrived in ihr 
last 25 3 ear* or bo to generate 
energy, a research team in Florida 
may have concocted the most exotic 
thus far Mixing two major compo- 
nents of sea water with light in a 
closed -cycle engine that theoretically 
never needs refueling 

As farfetched as the idea sound*, in* 
concept has already been successfully 
tested. and a handful of investors is 
tx-ltini; more than ?1 million the pro- 
on* has the potential for virtually un- 
limited commercial application in 
today's energy-conscious world. 

Solar Reactor Corp., a Miami-bated 
energy research and development corn- 
pony formed in 1976, has engineered u 
unique process that involve* harness- 
ing the thermal and kiaetic energy 
that is released when chlorine is ex- 
posed to light and then mixed with 
hydroften. The iolnr reactor process, as 
it is colled, is actually a cycle that be- 
gins with the prixiuctipn of hydrogen 
and chlorine from brine, or saltwater, 

26B 



in n standard commercial electrolytic 

cell. 

The two separate gases are injected 
into a combustion chamber much like 
gasoline and air In the conventional 
combustion engine. There, the hydro- 
gen and the chlorine, which has ab- 
sorbed light, explode, releasing energy 
and producing hydrogen chloride ai 
the by-product In the next phase of 
the cycle, the hydrogen chloride m run- 
verted to hydrochloric arid, which ia 
again broken down into the hydrogen 
and chlorine gases Unlike a standard 
internal combustion engine, however, 
the combustible mixture in the solar 
reactor engine requires no compres- 
sion. 

Gasws recycled 

The gases are then recycled back 
into the combustion chamber, initiat- 
ing the cycle again. Unlike gasoline, 
the two gtues ore not used up in the 
process; only the light is ut*d 

One way that Solar Reactor re- 



searchers cart control the energy pro- 
duced by the process is to vary the type 
or light, or electromagnetic radiation, 
that is used to activate the chlorine 
gas. Sunlight, for example, will pro- 
duce a much higher energy yield than 
artificial light. Another technique that 
can be used to retard the combustion itt 
to iii traduce a minute quantity of oxy- 
gen into the gaseous mixture 

According to inventor and research 
•dentist Robert L. Scragg "The solar 
reactor process represents a potential- 
ly inexhaustible, nonpolluting energy 
source 

"The basic difference between this 
nod other solar energy research in thai 
most other scientists ore still attempt- 
ing to improve upon highly inefficient 
solar heat receivers or photovoltaic 
cells. This, however, provides more di- 
rect access to (he vast solar energy 
warehouse," 

Considerable interest 

Several major American and Euro- 
pean firms are interested in the com- 
pany's process, and some have even 
observed the teats at the firm's Florida 
test facilities to validate the process' 
energy yield "ThLn has the potential of 
being the most energetic photochemi- 
cal system in existence," says Dr. 
Burch B Stewart, a physical chemist 
with Solar Reactor Corp. 

Thc company holds seven U.S. pat- 
ents on the s<j[«r reactor md related 
processes, ond these patents have been 
applied for in every major industrial 
nation in the world. 'Solar Reactor 
Corp. is not interested in getting into 
any phases of the manufacturing of 
the technology, says architect and CO- 
inventor Alfred Browning Parker. 
"We only want to license the technol- 
ogy to anyone who wants to use it ." 

Through research and development 
the firm is attempting to establish 
higher levels of technology applicable 
to a variety of market*. According to 
Dr, Stewart, the process could be used 
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Milwaukee's stability 
builds slay-bility 



Good Ihrngsare brewing in Milwaukee Its the only 
city in America that has three premium breweries 
It's the beef capital of the world. Each was born 
here, and each has remained here more than 130 
years That's Staybility 1 

Why Milwaukee 7 Frankly, there's an environmenl 
of stability, confidence, and commitment Or. in 
the words o( these chief executives 
John A Murphy. Chief Executive Officer, Miller 
Brewing Company, "Milwaukee's an ideal cily for 
business. Its people are warm and friendly They 
know how lo produce a quality product, and they 
know how lo enjoy life." 

Frank DeGuire, President, Pabsl Brewing Company, 
"Only m Milwaukee is there a perleci balance be 
(ween the old and I he new There'', the chairn and 



antiquity of its ethnic heritage blended wtri • 

planned program ol progress 

Darnel 0 McKerthan. Chairman. Jos. Schlitz Brew 

ing Company, "The tradition of Milwaukee is etcal- 

knee In ail things ifs great products, its great 

major league sports, and ils great quality ol life 

The tradition ol excellence prevails ' 

In Milwaukee, city government works and cooper 

ales with commerce and industry. There's a healthy 

diversified, economic mix of many different com 

panics headquartered here 

II this atmosphere of stability appeals to you, con 
tact Cily Development Commissioner William Ryan 
Drew, 734 H 9lh Street, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
53233. or call 414 2787908 
Learn how you can profit from Milwaukee's stability 
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to power jet. piston, and rotary en- 
gines, as well as gas and steam-driven 
turbines. 

"We believe it would be ideal for 
powering stationary turbines for gen- 
erating electricity," he aays. The pro- 
£".uld *\ho he ndapterl to hijfh- 
LmpuUe engines, such as those used to 
propel rockets and spacecraft Solar 
Reactor's research revealed that the 
explosive energy released From the 
chlorine-hydrogen mixture can also be 
triggered by nuclear waste material 
acting as a substitute for light, suggest- 
ing a new potenf.nl use for the coun- 
try's stockpile of radioactive wastes 

Enthusiastic reepooH 

A series of technical papers on the 
hjve been dettvtnd her* ami 
abroad, including the Second World 
Hydrogen Energy Conference in Zu- 
rich last summer The response from 
the scientific community has been en- 
thusiastic 

Dr. Danivl R Wells, for example, 
professor of physics at the University 
of Miami and principal investigator for 
a number of U. S. Air Force and NASA 
projects, writes "Your methods lend 
themselves to the design of relatively 



simple gas turbine engines which use 
solar energy to supply part of their 
power." 

The soljir reactor process was actual- 
ly an outgrowth of research that Mr. 
Scragg started in the early 1370s. He 
had already begun the search for alter- 
native energy sources when he teamed 
up with Mr Parker in 1973 Together, 
they began work thnt eventually led to 
the granting by the U S government 
of a series of patents. 

tn addition to a test site in the Flori- 
da Everglades, the company operates a 
small basic and applied research facili- 
ty m Miami and an engineering devel- 
opment center in Titusville, adjacent 
to Cape Canaveral and the Cape Ken- 
nedy Space Center, 

In one or his earliest experiments, 
Mr. Scragg, working in darkness, 
sealed into a glass container a mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine with a truce 
of oxygen Stepping behind a protec- 
tive screen, he threw a switch that fo- 
cused a beam of sunlight on the gases 
in the container The resulting explo- 
sion blew the (rlase container into a 
thousand fragments. He learned that 
light sources other than sunlight 
would alBO trigger the explosion. 



In a later teat, Mr. Scragg built a 
mechanism that could be used to mea- 
sure the energy released by the solar 
reactor process. A cannon-type device 
was constructed. The combustion 
chamber had one inlet for hydrogen 
and one for chlorine, and an optical 
■iHMernbly of Jensfs to direct light into 
the combustion chamber. Bertha, as 
the device was affectionately named, 
was set up in a test cell in a building 
formerly used for rocket fuel research 
in the Everglade*. 

Explosions tested 

Mr. Scragg demonstrated the explo- 
sive reactions could be contained, con- 
trolled, and repealed, The next step 
was to document and analyze the reac- 
tion in the solar reactor device. 

Applied Research Laboratories of 
Florida, Inc., an independent testing 
laboratory, was contracted to carry' ou ' 
a series of tests. In one of the experi- 
ments, a wooden projectile was fired at 
a lead sheet located seven feet from 
the reactor muz/1 c An analysis or the 
test revealed the hulf-pound wooden 
ball was ejected from the muzzle at 173 
feet per second and struck the lead 
sheet with an impact equal to a static 
force of 500 pounds. 

Other tests certified by the United 
States Testing Co., Inc., show that the 
heat energy produced by the solar re- 
actor process is significantly greater 
than the published standard value of 
heat formed from hydrogen-chlorine 
reactions as calculated by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

First solar angina 

Perhaps the most significant demon- 
stration of the potential of the solar 
reactor process occurred last Novem- 
ber when the first engine in history to 
run directly from the energy of light 
was put into operation Members of 
the company's technical team convert- 
ed o three and one-half horsepower 
gasoline lawnmower engine to the so- 
lar reactor process, 

The experimenters devised u four- 
foot Pyre it tube lending into the com- 
bustion chamber. A series of four 1500- 
wutt tungsten lights were arranged to 
energize the chlorine in the tube im- 
mediately before it was fed into the 
chamber to mix with the hydrogen. 
When the light was switched on, the 
engine sputtered and settled into * 
smooth purr for five minutes. Current- 
ly, the Titusville facility is engaged in 
testing the adaptation of standard gas- 
oline engines to the solar reactor pro- 



THE CASE FOR 
SAVINGS AND 
INVESTMENT - 




Private enterprise thrives when capita! earns a profit- 
able return Today- the lorger share of returns on prrvate 
capital goes to government, a basis for widespread 
concern. The National Chamber has responded with 
an authoritative study and report that answers ques- 
tions on causes of the problem, what's needed in the 
way of government change and — perhaps most 
important— what you can do to improve the climate 
f or savings and investment 

"Public Policy and Capital Formation" is must reading 
for every business person whose income and financial 
opportunities are being diminished in today's 
economy and who wants a role in generating positive 
change. 

Order your copy now, $3.00 each— publication 
#5636: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street. N.W.. Washington. D,C. 20062. 
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WE'LL GIVE YOU A 
SPECIALIST S OPINION 
ON HOW TO CURE 

RISING FLEET 
TRANSPORTATION 

COSTS. a 




There can be surprising cures for many of the 
transportation ills that have developed in the last year 
or so. The difficult part is often the diagnosis-oaking 
yoursoff the right questions. 

To help you, we've put fhese important quoGtions 
Into a simple questionnaire which we'll be happy to 
sand you When you fill It in and reium it, your answers 
will enable us to give you information nboul some new 
developments in company transportation specifically 
designed to cope with today's Inflationary costs 

We want you to have all the answers that ore now 
available to help cure today's transportation Ills. So 
send hit " i iaUo There's no obligation on 

your port and ihero'sa good chance you'll discover 
some welcome benefits to your transportation 
problems. 

WHEELSim 

N WeatarA Ave.. Chicago. HUnola SOSSfl 
■■•••in? Chavrohvlt and olFni fine car* antf Lrucka ainc* I9J9 
Saroiflg ov*f 500 ol Amartca'i leading corporal. on • 
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WHEELS Irte and associated companies 
6200 N Western Ave . Chicago, III 606^9 Depr 

Gentlemen: I ondersiarKJ ttiai t>y answering the 
Bimplo questions in Wheels' "Fleet Check Up" 
questionnaire, you may be able to give me all the 
tacts and figuias I need to ontwer major Ami 
transportation questions Please ruati me this 
questionnaire wilnoul coat or obligation 



We operate. 



.Car* 



.Trucks 



□ Co Owned □ &ai»*fn*n Owned 
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Obsolete Wage Incentive 
Standards Impair Productivity 




Used properly. wag* incentive tystems 
can b« useful prodLictivtfy tooi? About 
one third a' U- S- production workers 

SrS covered by some lyp* Of pl»rt. 

Tut nkw w«(j(>-pricf guidelines may 
prove n boon to companies that ore 
feeling the effect* of decreasing pro- 
ductivity caused by obsolete wage in- 
centive programs 

The guideline*, while still awaiting 
official interpretation, seem to indicate 
liuil pay rau- increar-i-f. resulting Irani 
productivity gains will not be counted 
in the seven percent limit. Thus, com- 
panies thai revamp their wage incen- 
tive plana could end up giving their 
workers legitimate pay increases in ex- 
cess of the limit. 

Wage incentive systems are useful 
productivity tools if they operate prop- 
erty. An obsolete plan, however, can 
came actual and potential loss of busi- 
ness because labor costs are out of line 
with the volume of products manufac- 
tured. This can lead to a loss of jobs 



from thij parlisl or complete close- 
down of plant operations. 

Incentives for induylrial workers be- 
came popular in the early 1900s, espe- 
cially in the textile, clothing, and 
leather industries where much piece- 
work was clone. 

Two basic versions 

Designed to reward workers for in- 
creased productivity, Incentive wage 
plans developed from two basic ver- 
sions Under the piecework plan, a pre- 
determined rate is paid for each unit of 
output, the production bonus plan pays 
for output over a quotA or for comple- 
tion of a job in less than standard time. 

According to a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics iurvey, about one third of the 
nation's production workers are cov- 
ered by some type of incentive plan in 
such industries as basic steel, women's 
hosiery, cigars, fiber cans, leather tan- 
ning, pressed or blown glass, ceramic 
wall and floor tile, and malleable iron 
foundries 

The problem in many companies to- 
day i? thai the original standards set 
up many years ago have become out- 
dated as new product! an methods and 
new equipment wore introduced 
Workers have to-come capable of pro- 
ducing more, but the standards here 
not changed, and productivity has 
been deteriorating. 

Inconsistent wagat 

One symptnm of this deterioration is 
inconsistent wage rates, according to 
H. B. May nurd and Co., management 
consultants in Pittsburgh, Pa, If work- 
ers hi a lower job grade can make as 
much or more than those in higher 
prudes, there is it serious imbalance in 
the system. This is shown by a migra- 
tion of workers from higher to lower 
skilled jobs where earning opportuni- 
ties are greater. 

Pegging, a practice in which workers 
fail to produce above u specific level, 
avtiids calling attention to a Mnndnrrf 
that needs to be corrected. 

What to do about an obsolete incen- 



tive wage system and how to do it are 
difficult but necessary drcisiona. More 
and more, COmpaniKH are turning lo 
specialists like Maynard lo help 1ht-m 
repair a defective program. 

Maynard recommends a multistep 
approach. First, a survey should be 
conducted to assess the problems and 
their causes, identify the potential eco- 
nomic return and the risks, and devel- 
op on integrated improvemeni plan 

After a plan of action is developed, 
many companies must gain union ap- 
proval. Although unions will often ac- 
knowledge the problem, early and 
proper presentation of management's 
viewpoint is essential in negotiating vi- 
tal changes. 

Primary documents 

There are three important docu- 
ments that should be negotiated with 
the union, say Maynard official* The 
first is an agreement to convert, which 
should Include a new rate structure. 
the conversion units, and a zipper 
clause that wipes out all existing prac- 
tices The second document covers how 
standards will be set, and the third, 
the earnings protection Hgreement, 
preserves existing wage levels for cm 
ployees who would be adversely affect- 
ed by the new standards- 
After negotiations ore succesHFully 
concluded, implementation can begin. 
First, n development u-om to install 
the new program must be selected and 
trained Then, the job of developing 
data begins, using the measurement 
system previously selected 

The final phase involves develop 
ment of the support systems, applica- 
tion of standard volumes, and 
installation of the new wage incentive 
system 

Regular maintenance and auditing 
arc needed tn erihUte :h.it the new sys- 
tem continues to function well. 

The result, predict* Maynard. will 
I- ,!■: m-ifrrovi-rncni in product svity- 
up tn , r j() pwm-nt in M»me caries— und J 
more satisfied and better paid work 
farce. □ 
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When you 
add the time it takes to 
change paper supplies 
for different kinds of 
copies, most high-speed 
copiers really aren't 
that fast. 

Introducing 
the new "Secretary" II 
beta copier from 
3M. The plain paper 
copier that copies 
On almost any kind of 
Paper Automatically. 

That's because 
^Ws beta copier has 
two plain paper supplies, 
One lor letter size, 
another for legal. As well 
as a single sheet by- 
Pass for copies on just 
about anything else, 
even your own stationery. 
With the "Secretary" « 
beta copier, you'll never 
have to squat and 
switch again. 



exercise 



your bottom line? 



The squat and switch. 




And for the 
same copy quality, bul 
without some of the 
added performance 
features of the 
"Secretary" 11 beta, 
there's the economical 
3M "Secretary" It alpha 
plain paper copier. 

To see them both, 
see the Yellow Pages 
for your local 3M 
Business Products Center. 




Oi[jyiiiH Supplier (u tin- 
I960 lJiiit.nl States Olympic Tem\ 



Business Products Center 
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MOTOROLA HELPS STRETCH GAS MILEAGE 



Automotive manufacturers are 
caught between a rock and 
a hard place. They are obliged 
not only to reduce fuel con- 
sumption, but afso, at the same 





raw 




Wtft 
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uDjwiuiMir nwnUlpJ GppmAfr A^rajR fuel 

time, to reduce harmful ex- 
haust gas emissions And these 
objectives seem to be mutually 
exclusive- 

An engine whose carbu- 
retor and spark timing are 



adjusted to give high mileage 
tends to produce unacceptable 
levels of pollution. The same 
engine, adjusted for low 
pollution levels, uses more gas 
and gives disappointing 
performance. 

The trick is to bum exactly 
the right amount of fuel at 
exactly the right moment. But 
what is "nght ' depends on a 
whole complex of constan tly 
changing factors, including 
terrain, engine and air tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure, and 
the toad and speed of the car. 

It would take a genius to 
juggle all those factors. 
Fortunately, Motorola has been 
working on the problem f or 
some time, and has m fact 



produced just such a genius, 

ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE MANAGER, 

It's an electronic engine-man- 
agement system, controlled by 
a microcomputer that thinks 
like a first-rate automobile 
mechanic. It lives inside the caC 
and because it can make a mil- 
lion calculations each second, i 
can automatically regulate car- 
buretion. spark timing, and 
the recirculation of exhaust 
gases through the engine. It 
makes all these adjustments 
continuously, so you get as 
much performance with as li 
pollution as possible, whatever 
the driving conditions are at 
that particular moment, 
It's a real computer in 



BY MAKING ENGINES THINK. 



miniature, with a memory and 
the ability to manipulate what it 
teams in terms of what it al- 
ready knows. It works so well 
that car and heavy^uty-equip- 
ment manufacturers m 
America and Europe plan to 
use it, some as early as the 
3980 modet year. 

IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT 
ELECTRONICS. 

Such precise, continuous en- 
gine management would be Im- 
ssible without the integrated 
frcuit, an electronic micro- 
that contains the equiva- 
t of twelve thousand 
nsistors and measures about 
5mm square. These small 
miracles are the central nervous 
system of Motorola's electronic 
engine-management system, 





and they're a remarkable but 
not umoue 



ot the kinds la- 
things Motorote 
is doing with 
microelectron- 
ics today. 



IMAGINATIVE 

EUCTRONKS* 

Motorola ts not only one orf the 
world's largest manufacturers 
dedicated exclusively to 
electronics, but also one of its 
foremost designers of custom 
and standard semi- 
conductors. 

We've come a long 
way from the time whert 



models ot two-way radios, aod 
we no longer make home TV 
sets here at all. 

We make microelectronics 
carry telephone services to 
places where there are no 
ohone lines. Transmit electro- 
cardiograms and voice mes- 
sages simultaneously from the 
scene of an accident to a near- 
by hospital. Help the energy in- 
dustries develop the resources 
of t he earth . the sea and the sun. 

And we help make auto- 
mobile engines think about how 
they use precious f uel. 



® 



MOTOROLA 



we put radios into cans 
fifty years ago. and TV sets 
into Arnenca's living rooms 
Now we make hundreds of 



Making electronics history 
since T92& 
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Mora and mora woman are entering ttic American labor markel 
e*eh year. term Of tfi«rn m johi traditionally reserved lor 
man. RJveter Nancy Qrey worked on the Alaskan pipeline. 



The building trade unions today attract 
few younger worker*; many ot Mu-m real 
they can do bailer In nonunion Job*. 
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Today's union member, who l» 
baiter paid and Informed, ha* 
the aame concerns about high 
Urn en, gavammanl e pending. 

and Inflation as 
all American citiranf- 



Mornberablp In many old-line, 
btue-coller union* I* 
Inllino olf. However, the 
roll* are being rcploriehed 
by Mteuaande ot white-collar 
worker*. Public employee* 
are now a prime urrjet 
ot union organiser*. 
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Labor's Changing 
Profile 



Unionism is at a crossroads, 

and many think it is because leadership 

is out of step with the rank and file 



i 



HEJtjt i8 increasing evidence thmt 
the old-line leadership of organized 
labor is out or step with a [rowing num- 
ber of rank-and-file union member* 

While many of their leaders contin- 
ue to advocate outdated, unwonted, 
*nd inflationary social and regulatory 
Programs, the rank and tile appears to 
be growing mare conservative. 

Many workers deeply resent the in- 
flationary impact of the spending, lai- 
"ig, and regulatory programs their 
union lenders seek and are becoming 

increasingly restless with such pur- 
"uit*. 

A new National Chnmber-Gallup Or- 
ionization survey of worker attitudes, 
for example, finds workers say the ma- 
jor blame far inflation is federal deficit 
spending. 

What is happening is a fundamental 
c hang» in the profile of the urguni«sd 
labor movement 

Zoning influence 

Thai organized labor is losing its eco- 
nomic and political influence in the 
UnuttJ States is indisputable Whether 
■t run stage a comeback is not ho clear If 
B does, the movement will almost cer- 
'ainly draw its strength from a wholly 
different segment of the work farce 
That already w being demonstrated by 
huge numbers of public sector em- 
ployees — teachers, police officers, sani- 
^tion workers, government clerks, 
school janitors — and service industries 
w orkers who are joining various unions 

The story of what is happening to 
J"* unions is perhaps best illustrated 
'« a single Set of statistics, The number 
W Unionized jobs soared from 13.2 per- 
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cent of the nonagrkultural labor force 
in 1936 to a peak of 36.6 percent in 
1945. Since then, ft has fullen steadily 
to today's 24.5 percent 

In more concrete terms, consider the 
building trades Ten years ago, about 
70 percent of nit building tradesmen 
belonged to unions. Today, only 40 per- 
cent of these workers carry a union 
card. In housing Construction, the 
numbers are even smaller. More and 
tnore younger construction workers 
are seeking nonunion jobs where the 
pay is sometimes higher and where 
they are not held back by stringent 
union seniority rules. 

The nation's coal mines tell another 
part of the story. In John L Lewis's 
long and tumultuous reign, hardly a 
lump of coal was dug out of the ground 
if the pick wasn't held by a member of 
the United Mine Workers. Today, the 
UMW, weakened by internal dissen- 
sion, mines less than half the coal be- 
ing produced. Ten mites from the 
UMW international headquarters in 
Williamson, W. Vs., a nonunion mine 
will soon open, 

Benefits now low 

Some of the benefits that unions 
once offered are now guaranteed by 
law; for example, a minimum wage 
and maximum working hours The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which 
supervises secret elections to deter- 
mine whether workers want to join a 
union, says Labor is now losing about 
S6 percent of such elections. In the 
!940w, organized labor chalked up vic- 
tories in 80 percent of these elections. 

Gone now are the giants of unionism 




such as Waiter Reuther, Sidney Hill- 
man, and John L. Lewis. They could 
sway elections, dictate to Congress, 
and even influence presidents Krom 
their workers they demanded and got 
blind obedience. Contemporary labor 
chieftains run their affairs from less 
lofty pinnacles of power And more 
and more, newcomers to the rank and 
file demonstrate a spirit of indepen- 
dence and free thinking. 

Or. William Haber, professor emeri- 
tus of economics at the University of 
Michigan and a consultant to the Sec- 
retary of Labor in six administrations, 
says: 

"You've go! a real skills revolution 
inking place in this country, Histori- 
cally, labor was organized by indus- 
tries und nol in offices, in (actum-* .si id 
not in store* Unions now have to 
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Polle* striken inch as ttil» one In Naw York City and walkouts by teacher*,, 
unitary workers, and other public airplays** ara turning off many Americano, 
People frequently ask: WTiy art HJCh Strike* permitted In the first place? 



think about how to approach white- 
collar people Is the appeal that is ap- 
plicable to teamsters and assemoly- 
line workers also applicable to workers 
who have college degrees and manage- 
ment mentalities?" 

One man who has had tremendous 
Kucceaa in organising these white-col- 
lar workers la Jerry Wurf. president of 
the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees 

' ' A worke r w ho started ten or 20 years 
ago looked on a $15,000 to $-20,000 sala- 
ry as the good life," Mr Wurf says. 
"Now lie finda that with taxes and infla- 
tion, he can no longer pay hia bills or live 
comfortably on that kind of salary. So 
these people areeasy converts to conser- 
vatism. And politicians have capitulat- 
ed to thU conservatism," 

Middle-cLuB members 

This conservatism helpa to account 
for why labor is losing control over it« 
members Better educated, better in- 
formed, more sJRuent, today's union 
member Is solidly middle class. He 
owns or will buy a home, most likely in 
the suburbs; his union father or grand' 
father probably had to rent living 
quarters in or near an industrial sec- 
tion close to work. He is concerned 
about taxes, the condition of schools, 
and other public issues What he owns 
he doesn't want to lose. 

When union leaders call for more 
social spending, he balks because he 
knows he will be paying th» bill. The 
economic positions espoused by his 
leaders are not necessarily to his lik- 
ing. A recent Lot Angela Times poll 
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showed that union members, by two to 
one, blamed unions mare than busi- 
ness for inflation. 

"The leaders of organised labor are 
out of touch with their membership," 
says Robert T Thompson of Green- 
ville, S. a top labor law attorney 
and chairman of the labor relations 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United Stales. "Union 
members today are more independent 
and less beholden to the unions for 
I heir economic survival " 

Young men and women entering the 
labor market today arc skeptical about 
joining unions, according to Mr 
Thompson. He i-x plain*. 

"They want to know what the 
union* have to offer. They want to 
know why they should pay their mon- 
ey to unions la hnld I heir jobs. These 
young people are not always sold on 
what they see," 

The philosophical gap is as wide as 
that age gap bwtwwi younger union 
members and their leaders Asks n 
White House aide: "What doe* a 25- 
year-old steelworker have in common 
with George Meany?" 

James C. Paras, a prominent San 
Francisco attorney dealing in labor af- 
fairs, points out: "Many union officials 
have difficulty relating to the new 
work force. They often find a composi- 
tion of workers with whom they're not 
comfortable^ 

"And, of course, management is dif- 
ferent today, wiih professional t»?um 
operations steadily replacing the old 
entrepreneurial types With Kreater 
operational efficiency modem business 



8 has expended a great deal of its re- 
B sources in forging benefit packages for j 
1 its employees. 
IB "Thus, the appeal of the onion is 

* often neutralized In a way. unions are 
| the victims of their own successes of 
| past years," 

• Even though their numbers in rela- 
tion to the total work force are dimin- 
ishing, tabor unions are still 
numerically strong, There are 21 mil- 
lion members in the United States — 
13.6 million belong to the AFL-CIO. 
There are 210 individual unions, 112 
with the AFL-CIO, 63 unaffiliated, and 
35 associations. 

Dramatic increases! 

Some union leaders are convinced 
that organized Inbor la on the verge of 
a dramatic increase in membership. 
Two of the nation's three largest 
unions, none affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, have been boosting their member- , 
ships after decline* that beyun leveling 
off In 1975. For example, the United 
Auto Workers is up to 1.4 million 
members and the Teamsters Union 
has reached the two million mark. The 
National Education Association has 
been holding its own with 1-8 million. 

The most dramatic growth is in 
AFSCME. In leas than Ave years it has 
doubled its, size. L;«,1 year, member- 
ship iJHHwd ihe one million murk, and 
the union replaced the steel workers as 
the AFL-ClO's largest affiliate. 

This will change in June when the 
Retail Clerks International Union, 
with 728,000 members, and the Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America Amalgamated, with 
510,000, are scheduled to merge. The 
combined membership of 1.24 million 
would make them the largest union in 
the AFLCIO. 



Organizer's dream 

For Mr Wurf state and local gov- 
ernments have been an organ Ixer's 
dream. The numher of »tute, county, 
and municipal employees rose from 6.4 
million in I960 to 12,2 million in 1976; 
the combined monthly payroll sky- 
rocketed from $2.2 billion to $10.4 bil- 
lion — a 368 percent jump. 

Saya Mr, Wurf: "1 predicted ten 
years ago that the unreasonableness of 
public officials would guarantee the 
growth of public unions in thiii county 
That was when our union was about 
one fifth its sir* today. "The heavy 
hand and un rejourn able ness of man- 
agement will always guarantee that 
there will be unions in this country " 

George H Morris, Jr , vice preside" 1 
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for industrial relation* at General Mo- 
tors, agrees with Mr. Wurf, but for dif- 
ferent reason*. Unions, he says, "are 
well-entrenched, well-heeled, well-or- 
ganised, and have competent staffs " 

Mr. Morris, who is in his 39th year 
at GM. says the corporation "prefers a 
good, solid, responsible union rather 
than one split tip and fighting. " 

Well-kept secret 

How well-heeled are unions? That it 
a well-guarded secret because unions 
are not required by law to make the 
same financial disclosures as most 
businesses. 

When Don C Heldman, a political 
scientist, researched a paper on the 
subject for the Council on American 
Affairs he found all doors closed to 
such information Even the Labor De- 
partment, which has access to such fig- 
ure*, published only one report on the 
subject in 1960 and nothing since. 

Using this 1960 report, Mr. Held- 
man found that the unions collected 
$1.4 billion in I960— $922 million from 
dues and fees, and S506 million front 
investments. 

From a variety of sources he was 
able to surmise that in 1975 the unions 
brought in S5.4 billion— *3.5 billion 
from dues and fees, and $1.9 billion 
from inv«ntmenl*. 

Mr. Heldman says that Union in- 
come in 1975 exceeded the total re- 
ceipts of 47 state governments. If the 
unions were a corporation, their $3.5 
million in dues income would have 
made them the 52nd largest corpora- 
tion in the country, between the Bor- 
den Co and McDonnell-Douglas Since 
unions are tax-exempt, their $3.5 bil- 
lion in dues exceeded the S2 5 billion 
net income of Exxon Corp.. the largest 
American corporation, in 1975. 

Billion-dollar funds 

The financial strength of organized 
labor will be further enhanced if it suc- 
ceeds in convincing Congress that 
unions should control the $200 billion 
in union pension funds now largely 
managed by banks and corporations, 
as required by the Taft-Hartley law 
Behind this move is labor's pique that 
large amounts of pension money are 
invested in nonunion companies 

"ReaptinHiMe trade :mtotiista have to 
conclude that they have been financ- 
ing their own destruction." William 
Wtnpiiinger, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, told n Senate com- 
mit tw studying pension funds. 

Reed Larson, director of the Nation 
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ai Right-to-Work Committee, com- 
plains that organized labor has found 
ways to get around federal campaign 
spending laws and is laving out mil- 
lions af dollars to influence elections. 

"Unions can legally use as much of 
their treasury money as they want for 
political activity directed toward their 
members and their families. That's 40 
million voters right there," 

Meanwhile, he says, the unions are 
pressing Congress to restrict direct 
mail fund-raising, which would direct- 
ly affect organizations such aa the 
right-to-work group. 

Not the least of labor's problems is 



"The business 
community has 

the political 
upper hand . . . 

it ain't going 
to last long." 

William Winpisingor 




thut business is taking On the unions 
in the legislative arena and winning 
Labor is smarting from the defeat of 
such goals as labor taw reform and 
common-cite picketing. 

S.-iys Kenneth Young, dim.'tor of Thf 
AFL-ClO's department of legislation 
'It is no secret that business lobbyists 
copied many of their tactics from the 
labor movement. Now. it's labor's turn 
to learn from business'?! success." 

Mr. Winpisinger is blunter: "The 
business community without any ques- 
tion has the political and philosophical 
upper hand, and business had better 
ride it for all it's worth, because it ain't 
going to last long." 

John Brown, legislative director of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, complaini that labor's po- 
litical stature has been weakened by 
new federal election laws that enable 
business to pour millions of dollars 
into political campaigns 

"Labor could never mstch its finan- 
cial strength against corporate Amer- 
ica." Mr. Brown asserts "What wr> had 
going for us in the past was the big 
involvement of our rank and file. But 
that's not big today compared to the 
money that business is doling out in 
congressional races." 



Rep. Mickey Edwards (R.-Okla-l. a 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, explains why labor 
has lost some of its political clout 
"You don't have an exploited working 
class in this country today. 

"When union people become the sub- 
urban working class, their concerns 
change. They are no longer concerned 
about social change. They're worried 
about inflation, the cost of groceries, 
and sending their kids to college, They 
now have the same interests as those 
people who were often the targets of 
the old tabor leaders. 

"Whnt the unions are still support 
ing is the great range of social pro- 
grams, a consumer protection agency. 
Equal Rights Amendment, and so 
forth. The average rank-and-file mem- 
ber doesn't care about those issues " 

Even members unhappy 

Americans ore increasingly turned 
ofT by public sector strikes. Even union 
members are intolerant of strikes by 
police, teachers, and sanitation work- 
ers because they are just as inconven- 
ienced as anyone else by traffic snarls, 
children missing school, and uncollect 
ed garbage 

The 15-day police strike in New Or- 
leans forced cancellation of the famed 
Mardi Gras celebration, the first can- 
cellation since Civil Wur duy& What- 
ever public support the striking police 
had for their cause evaporated The 
police went back to work without a 
contract, and the Team-it* r-backed po- 
lice union suffered a major defeat. 

A larger question is why any public 
employee should be able to strike in 
the first place. Federal law and many 
municipal and state laws bun such 
strikes, but they still continue to break 
out in all parts of the country, despite 
statistics showing that public employ- 
ees are better paid than cheir counter- 
parti in private industry, enjoy better 
job tenure and security, and share in 
generous fringf benefits. 

Agreement nets millions 

Thirty -two states protect (heir pub- 
lic employees from forced unioniza- 
tion; 17 other states, however, either 
authorize or mandate union member- 
ship. In 1977, on agency shop agree- 
ment replaced a right-to-work 
guarantee in New York State affecting 
1,039,000 public employees. Under this 
agreement, an employee who does not 
join a union is usually required to pay 
the equivalent of union dues. Accord' 
ing Id the Nati onal Right-to-Work 
Committee, this represented a $.'.tH nul 
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WHEN HOSPITALS PLAY 
FOLLOW THE LEADER,' 
YOU END UP WITH 
BIGGER BILLS. 



Its sad bui true Over the years, when 
hospital "A" buys an expensive piece of 
new equipment or olher sophisticated 
technology. h(vspicil "B" often has neon 
quK'k to follow suit. Followed by hospi- 
tal T" and 

In ,i w;iy, il's iindersl.md;ilj1e 
Every hospital has wanted tu U "Uillv 
equipped" 

lUit today, some hrispitals rec 
ognize how expensive it is to "keep up 
with the Joneses.'* And the rest of us 
need tf<Ht<>[) and dunk. In* i, Maylx- an 
area's needs justify only one of those 
nieces of east ly equi \>i i n-i 1 1 , U *ral eel 
where it's readily aei esKjhle Ut [wtients 
Kot t-iien?luftpilallubiiy the same thing 
may produce needless duplication -and 
is waste of money. 

Who pays.' You do. Because the 
coat of that equipment will sooner or 
later get passed along to you In 
taxes. In direct charges. And in 
higher payments for health cam? 
r> iwmge 

Exactly what none of us wants. 

Let's look before we leap. 

ll'syttur money were Irving; n > save 
So hs to your benefit to yet involved. 
New, 

Hearings and mi-rungs of your 
l<xal Health Systems Agency or state 
level health planning agency ate open 
to the public So are their tiles. Ix*am 
the issues. Ask rjuestions. 

I id we really need £.1 computer 
tonography ItT) scanncrs-at 





each, or would a much smaller number, 
strategically located, meet our area's 
runts'- 

And with birth rates ami c hild 
population Iikuo-uii Lin- det line, what 
hospital service!! will be needed in our 
area in I he future'' We're happy to see 
planning agencies and hospitals work- 
ing to reduce the current excess capac- 
ity of local hospitals' obstetrical arid 
pediatric beds. 

And wliat ahuut those 
eight cardiac surgery units now 
operating or planned in the 
Witshuigtcm area? Standards 
show that fewer of these umi- 
are needed tor the number ol 
cardiac procedures performed 
heieduring a yeai 

Health e;m'i'<isls1<ni 
much to play "follow tlx 1 leader." 
i kn free booklet tells how to help. 
Write: /hip Wanted, I'.O. Itox ZJ60D. 
I. Enfant I 'la/a Sta , Wash.. D.C. 20t£M, 




BJue Crass 
Blue Shield. 



CifUyp HoipVljluftlon Inc . WnJInl »«r(if« or u C 

Tftt (Hu4 Ciam and Bn,« Stmmf »T"i« oMIip N«Twn«i <^|«W 



We're in tug in keep health ousts down. 
But we mttl your help. 



If you're using ScotchMdeoTape, 
you're in good company 




of people watching. Thats^M 
why all three networks 
use Scotch* Video Tape. 
They know the Scotch brand 
won't let them down. 

We're the people who invented video tape 
Were the people who still stand for true 
recording quality. 



So whatever 
home video record' 
you use— VHS or 
beta — take a tip 
from the pros who 
iow video tape best: 
uy your equipment from the 
pie who make equipment But buy you 
video cassettes from the people who make 
Scotch Video Tape. That II put you in 
very good company indeed. 




Scotch Videocassett£S.The truthcomes out. 




lion revenue windfall for New York 
unions 

Labor's fading image dj Blurbs some 
labor loaders. Por example, Douglas A 
Fraser, president af the United Auto 
Workers, useerte: "The lass in union 
8trwnmh is oar awn fault Labor in 
many areas has u bad imagi.-, und wr 
will have to improve that image.' 4 

Another labor leader feels that the 
overall image of lobar will change only 
*hon George Mcany steps down 88 
president of the AFL-CIO. Victor Got- 
baum. executive director of APSCME 
District Council 37, representing 
110,000 New York City employees, 



says; "If Lome Kirkland 'AFL-CIO sec- 
retary-treasureri replaces Mr Mcany, 
the policies will not change that much, 
but Mr. Kirktand i» a younger, more* 
energetic man. There is no question he 
will lend a more activist cast to the 
Labor movement. And there is no doubt 
the whole image will change," 

Rec&ufio numy of today's union Wrd- 
era are well up In years, there in little 
doubt that within the next decade new 
faces will assume leadership roles. 
Thw new lenders will h*ve a pro- 
found effect upon the union move- 
ment. 

Leonard F. Janofsky, af Los Angeles. 



president-elect of the American Bar 
Association, says; "It's obviomt that la- 
bor's situation has changed from the 
old days. We're in a different era, 

"The former top consideration was 
security. We're now beyond that. 
Unions today must think in terms of 
doing a job for their members. But be- 
cause of the effect ibut iheir action* 
can nave on the economy, they must 
think more in terms of the welfare of 
the entire country. The same thing, of 
course, is true of business. " □ 



2b order reprints of thi* 
articU, mw pas* 41. 



Who's Leading Whom 




Oils Cronk . . . tired of pap. 

Gale Cronk is a dedicated trade 
unionist. For almost 30 years he has 
been a member ol United Auto Work- 
ers In Flint, Mich , serving Local 859 
in various capacities. 

Now, Gale Cronk is worried about 
the luturo of the trade union move- 
ment in America, 

"II labor doesn't reappraise its po- 
sition, rl's going to bJow the whole ball 
game," he told Nation's Business. 
"The union leaders and union mam- 
bant aren't even playing on the same 
team anymore). 

"We're looking for reliel Irom infla- 
tion and our union leaders are looking 
IfvB other way," he complains "if our 



leaders aren't representing the work- 
ers, who e/C they representing?" 

Mr Cronk. a tool and dleutaker at 
the Chevrolet fabricating plant in 
Flint, ran for Congress on the Repub- 
lican (icfcel fast year but was defeated 
by the incumbent Democrat Rep 
OaloE Kildee 

"I'm a conservative when it comes 
to my pocketbook. and some ol (he 
unions were able to turn this against 
me, even though i was trying to pro- 
tect the other workers' poeketbooks 
as well," he says "I simply got toed 
□I letting the government solve all our 
problems, and 1 tried to do something 
about It" 

Mr. Cronk remains a strong believ- 
er in union membership but is dis- 
turbed about the direction many 
unions are taking. 

"My own union— the UAW— is way 
out of stop with what's going on in the 
country today," he says. "II dings to 
the mentality of Iho 1937 sitdown 
stnkes." 

He says he rs encouraged by the 
caliber ot some of the younger union 
members: "They are the ones who 
will save the unions H they are going 
to bo saved. It's up to them to change 
the path labor has been taking." 

Mr. Cronk. who has visited many 
General Motors plants around the 
country as a union representative, 
says he is convinced that the average 
UAW member appreciates the role 
that unions have played in getting him 
better wages, working conditions, 
Iringe benefits, and the rest. But 
workers expect the unions to repre- 
sent them m other ways today 



"Your union member isn't dumb.' 
he explain* "Ho knows that Ihe gov- 
ernment and us polities are whafs 
chewing up his paycheck. He wants 
his union to stop this inflation What 
he has won with the help of unions he 
doesn't want to lose because the 
unions aren't lighting lor him." 

Mr Cronk predicts that tabor's 
rank-and-file will start to speak up. "I 
can see some changes in attitude de- 
veloping." he explains "They are 
tired of the pap dished out by their 
union officials and they are saying: 
Hoy. this Just doesn't make sense.' " 

In his campaign for Congress, Mr 
Cronk is convinced he lost votes by 
speaking out against public sector 
unions. 

"I think if you are a public servant 
and you are paid by the taxpayers, 
you don't have a right to belong in a 
union," ha says "And them is no way 
in the world a public employee should 
be allowed to strike " 

Mr Cronk's appraisal of UAW 
President Douglas A Frascr rs less 
than flattering. He says "Doug Fra 
ser rs far too liberal, He's loo hung up 
on this idea of the government trying 
to provide all human needs He mis- 
leads people into thinking they can 
gal something for nothing *' 

Mr Cronk is certain that Ihe coun- 
try would be better off rl, every time a 
problem surfaced, people would slop 
asking. Why doesn't the government 
do something about this? 

"I telf you how I feel," he says ada- 
mantly. "There Isn't a damned ihmg 
the governmcnl can do lor me that I 
can't do better for myself 
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Every business has times when it 
must get a package, Jener or docu- 
ment delivered to another city as 
quickly as possible. That's why the 
rcwtsl Service created Express Mail - 
to give you fast, reliable, insured, on- 
time delivery. That's a pretty big 
promise. Here's how we can keep it. 

NEXT DAY 
EXPRESS MAIL 

When it must be in another ma- 
jor city tomorrow, on time - no its. 
but* or maybe* about it - this is the 
service you want . 

Ask anybody who's ever used 
Express Mail Next Day Service. It 
guarantees* delivery of urgently 
needed parts overnight . Gets con- 
tract^ where they have in he on nw 
Delivers the goods, whatever they 
may be Tup to 70 lbs *, the next day. 

Express Mail Next Day Service 
offers door-to-door service through- 
out the city delivery area of all 
Express Mail Post Offices. You can 
arrange a regularly scheduled pickup 



on one 

or more days of 
the week, at any time 
convenient to you that allows your 
shipment to be processed at the Posi 
Office by 5 PM. That way, we can 
guarantee delivery the next day 

Or if you can't schedule pick- 
ups, you can take your shipment di- 
rectly to your nearest Express Mail 
Post Office before 5 PM. 

Wc serve 1 ,000 cities but not all 
of them from any one aty. Cities thai 
are possible to reach by the next 
morning vary depending on air trans- 
portation from the originating city. 

To reach these cities, your pack- 
age gets special attention from the 
minute you put it in our hands. Out 
of the Post Office faster. . . to the air- 
port quicker. . loading ■ and unload 
irjg) priority over any air freight. It 
flows through a sireamlined system 
all the way to its destination! 

When you have to get something 
to somebody tomorrow, Next Day 
Service is vour best bet. 



'Our itiarmiee 100'* rrfunJ <»t Fiprra .Vtul pn»i- 
aar upon qpnEikiiioii it origin if iriidct mmled Y>s 
1 PM at an Kiptta Mnl IW Oflkrare M>1 avulaWc 
for claim « a Dnunauun Upr™ Mml Plht OfTketft 
10 AMncit huuiit-i» <luv, ut delivery it dm jneuipltu' 
b\ i VIA irf rhr next day' unlna ilrtjyed by ainkr nr 




MAIL SERVICES 
YOUR SIDE. 

...DESIGNED SAME DAY AIRPORT INTERNATIONAL 
EXPRESS MAIL EXPRESS MAIL EXPRESS MAIL 



Whether you realize ii or not, a. 
lot of your high-priority shipments 
probably go on a regularly scheduled 
"■sis between the same locations. 
You may have regional sales Offices or 
Su PPly centers that need information 




°r material* delivered al a particular 
u me of day every Monday, or Friday, 
0r even five days a week. Your needs 
jj!* different from anyone else's. 
' 'in; whv we treated < us torn 
jjferi gacd Express Mail, the guaran- 
teed** service that is custom- tailored 
jj Cac ' 1 ^'mpiny * individual needs, 
jrj hours a day, 365 days a year, to and 

Once we know what you need, 
^develop a shipping system that is 
Pacifically tailored Ti> your require 
,n(? nts, and \ign an agreement wnh 
>'*ni tih pick up and deliver on time. 

merchandise an J reconstruction 
"HLrancc thrown in at no additional 
L «arge. ]t \ |jfc c having your very 
lJV -n pnvate high-prioritv shipping 
u> mpany. 

»kj'* r * llfrc "vuur 0-.|p;|Kflli-wn'.IJrJi«Trd,.rji.iijS 

tdi i P "■ ku,, ,i ' llhli, J4 > ** $n - J 0 "™ d ^ IB 4 lul1 
""' f'-lWiinicv. ■,.<! hjJ jpevifimi i l»IL« I 

^'^'"'nf-nruiitrwtkUKd tn rtrikc i >r »*>rf 

^■at), 
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When tomorrow is too late, this 
is the service that will do the iob for 
you . GuarantccdJf 

In fact, Same Day Airport 
Express Mail gives you the fastest 
mail delivery possible between 5 1 air 
pom in 49 major cities. And at low 
rates, too. 

To make it hap- 
pen, we work to- 
gether. You get it 
to us at the airport 
mail facility ( usually 
in the Cargo Area). 
Wcgct it on the 
next available plane 
to your destination 
The addressee 
pn ks it up there 
Wc id! you -in 
writing - when it 
can be picked up 
at the destination airport so the 
shipment can reclaimed promptly 
and no time 
wasted 



hven if you have to get a pack- 
age to Hong Kong or Amsterdam in a 
hurry, you still don't have to take it 
further than your local Express Mail 
Post Office. As soon as we get it, the 
Express Mail wheels start turning. It 
wiO be delivered as fast as overnight 





And we insure shipments at no 
extra charge. 

Same Day Service . For super 
speed service, you just can't beat it . 



l,LH)JIllC. 
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or on the second day to Japan, the 
Netherlands, rhc United Kingdom, 
Hi .i/i I, Hone; Kong, Australia. 
Belgium, France, West Germany. 
Taiwan, Singapore or Switzerland. 

And customer in those 
countries can use this service to 
k>ci the same fast delivery when 
sending a package to you. 
Ifyour shipments regu- 
larly go to the same destina- 
tion^), it will certainly pay you 
to find out about our Interna- 
tional Custom Designed 
Service, which is the highest- 
priority overseas mail delivery 
you can get. 
For more details and prices, call 
your local Express Mail 
Post Office, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under 
"Air Cargo." 





EXPRESS MAIL ON TIME RELIABILITY. 



Sen. Kennedy: 
The Artful Activist 
Leads an Antitrust 
Armada 



The new chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
will attack big business through divestiture, 
deregulation, and Illinois Brick legislation 



Antitrust violations coxt at least 
$150 billion evrry year They strain 
savings and earnings. They fttel in- 
flation. And they enrich unethical 
businesses Without this legislation, 
too many of these violations u<ill go 
urtchallenged-^Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy iD.-Ma***) 

What the two senators ore Lai king 
about is a multibillion-dollar 
piece ur legislation that carries ■ rath- 
er nondescript nickname — Illinois 
Brick. It in Line uf the nioat powerful 
and costly legal weapons aimed aL 
business in modern times. 

At issue i* whether antitrust suits 
involving price-fixing can be filed only 
hy rhr pnmnry victim— tor example, a 
wholesaler buying directly from a. 
manufacturer — or by everyone in the 
distribution chain, including the con- 
sumer 

The U, S. Supreme Court ruled in 
1977 that only the primary purchaser 
con file suit Sen Kennedy, backed by 
President Carter, the National Gover- 
nors' Association, a number of labor 
unions, consumer groups, and others 
favors sweeping* no-holds-barred suits 
at each level of sales. An Illinois Brick 
bill would moke that possible. 

Despite the stakes — and not too 
many business people are alert to the 
consequences— Illinois Brick make* 
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Sen. Kennedy will boat the bust 
new people oner the head with this 
bill ft will open the antitrust field 
in legal extortion and will cost con 
turners and business** billions of 
dttllnr% Tht only people who will 
benefit or? the attorrurylt- — Sen. Or 
rin O, Hatch iR Utah I. 



few headlines Tin 1 .State of Illinois 
filed a triple damage suit against the 
dlincns Brick Co and ten other mason- 
ry firms that had sold a contractor 
thousands of dollars' worth of concrete 
blocks for a new library at Northern 
Illinois University A U S, federal dis- 
trict court ruled that the suit, alleging 
price-fixing in violation of federal anti- 
trust laws, was invalid because the 
concrete blocks were not bought direct- 
ly by the state from a manufacturer. A 
court of appeals reversed thnt decision, 
but the U. S Supreme Court agreed 
with the lower court. 

Legislation setting aside the Su- 
preme Court's ruling passed both the 
House and Senate Judiciary commit 
tees lest year but did not come up for n 
vote in either c number 

Sen. Kennedy, as new chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
makes no wcrot of his determination 
to make his Illinois Brick hill a cause 
celebre. In his words, the bill setting 
aside the high court ruling will have 



"the bighesi priority m she Willi Con- 
grass. 

On this and several other issues in 
which American business — small nljd 
targe— has its back to the legislative 
wall. Sen. Kennedy and Sen Hatch are 
In face-to-face confrontation 

Winning the helm of (he Judiciary 
Committee has provided Sen, Kenne- 
dy, who has just turned 47, with u pow- 
erful new forum from which to pursue 
his version of free market competition 
and more clout to push through strin- 
gent reform of antitrust laws. 

No-fault monopoly 

The implications for business are 
enormous Sen. Kennedy is totally 
committed to divestiture by the mnjor 
nil companies. Knr example, he has 
called for barring oil companies from 
owning pipelines. He champions a no- 
faull monopoly law which, in effect, 
would make size aloae a violation of 
antimonopoly laws. 

Another Kennedy proposal would 
outlaw mergers between any of the 100 
largest U S companies with sales or 

,13-ifLH of i-'2't billiljll, Ulllt-SS ;lSl;t-t>i M 

equal value were sold. Also, it would 
prohibit any two of the nation's top 
500 firms from merging unless they 
could prove that a substantial im- 
provement in efficiency would result. 

An immediate Kennedy target, how- 
ever, is the giant interstate 1 rucking 
industry. The senator claims it must 
be deregulated to end an immunity 
from antitrust laws that Congress 
grunted the motor carriers in 1848 so 
they could establish their rates. 

Beck and call 

There is every indication the Senate 
.Judiciary Committee will become a 
pprsimul Kennedy fiefdnm hocnus* he 
has the votes to dominate it Also, he 
has the largest committee staff in Con- 
gress—more than 200 people— and the 
biggest budget— about 55 million 
There are unconfirmed reports he has 
about 60 experienced lawyers at his 
beck and call. Some ore on the commit- 
tee payroll, and some serve either as 
paid or unpaid consultants 

The composition of the JudicinrV 
Committee practically guarantees Afl 
antibusiness thrust, unlike previous 
years when the committee was almost 
(fjunlly divided uhilosophkolly. 

For example, three conservative 
Democrats who helped shape that bai* 
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Son. Edward M, Kennedy now pr estdes over the powerful Senat* Judiciary 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over many Issues thai will dlreclly 
)niu«fic« i he course of American business for years la com* 



a l»_\ nre no longer in Congress. The 
longtime chairman, Sen. James O 
SWl&nd of Mississippi, retired at the 
*nd of the last congressional session. 
Both Sena John L MrCIellan of Ar- 
*Ansttsand James B. Allen of Alabama 
in office. They have brem replaced 
h throe Democrats— Sens. Howell T. 
Heflin of Alabama, Patrick J. Leahy of 
Vermont, and Max fiauctu of Mon- 
tana—all of whom ore expected to vole 
*i*h Sen, Kennedy in most instances. 
On the Republican aide, Sen. Robert 
of Kansas has replaced Sen. Wil 
'**m L. Scott of Virginia, who retired 
Sfc Dole, like Sen. Scott, in ;i couser- 
v*. In another change, which does 
alter the voting structure, fresh- 
Sen. Thad Cochran of Mississippi 
replaced Si n Malcolm Wallop. 
*hti moved to the Senate Finance 
nJrnittee. 

^'torent perspective 

4inip|> ilon 'I have (he horses tn 
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wrong antibumnesH hills that are com- 
' n i bpfore yg " aavs se,, Hatch "What 
™ a Ppeng. on the Sennto floor to theae 
' *HI depend on how soon business 
up to the fact that it is being 

Stfj Kennedy, of course, look* ot all 
j hts from nn entirely different pentpec- 

v e The following quote, or variation!! 

' " epellg out how he would like to 
American bus in eaa— prodded by 
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federal law and regulation— function; 

"It is my fundamental conviction 
that free market competition, protect- 
ed by vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, should continue to be the 
central organizing principle of our 
economy 

"The benefits of competition — eco- 
nomic, social, and political — have been 
demonstrated time and again. Compe- 
tition drives industry coats down, allo- 
cates scarce resources in the most 
efficient manner possible, and dramat- 
ically increases innovation, productiv- 
ity, and technological advance*. 

"A competitive environment in our 
moat effective weapon against infla- 
tion, tt gives the American consumer 
the opportunity to choose among a 
groat variety of products and services. 
And it gives the American business 
community the incentive to profit ami 
Brow through hard work and tnven- 
Mvcri---- 

Sen. Hatch, on the other hand, sees 
expensive devilment in the Kennedy 
formula. He says 

"If you take Illinois Brick, the con- 
glomerate merger proposal, changes in 
the monopoly low*, no-fault monopoly, 
and some of theae other plans, you are 
going to clog our courts, create a whole 
new cadre of legal extortion in this 
country, and absolutely shut down 
countless business establishments 

"I'm not just talking about big busi- 
ness Small busincM. owners will be 



hard put to survive. They will have to 
hire accountants and lawyers, very 
skilled in the antitrust area, whether 
or not they are ever in danger of violat- 
ing antitrust Laws. It will mean 
costs, higher legal expenses:, tune away 
from t heir business to justify their 
havjor. and settling a lot of cases, 
cause It's cheaper to settle than to take 
a chance on the verdict, and all be- 
cause the law will be stacked against 
them. 

Vigorous personality 

"When you add that to the air 
destroyed ability to raise capital thrust 
upon small business by the federal reg- 
ulatory agencies— specifically, the 
rarities and Exchange Commission — 
you are moving small busmen* to the 
point where only the most hardy will 
survive." 

There is little doubt that the driving, 
vigorous personality of Ted Kennedy 
has begun to imprint itself on the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Unlike the easygoing 
Jim Eastland, Ted Kennedy is an ac- 
tivist. He is impatient with the status 
quo While he respects Senate (rndj. 
tion, he shows signs of disdaining it. 

Within days of becoming chairman, 
8tn, Kennedy set out to reduce the 
number of subcommittees from ten to 
five, but the cotnmiiiw went ahinis 
with only three reductions. He also 
was rebutted in nn attempt to withhold 
subcommittee chairmanshi ps from the 
committee's new Democratic mem- 
bers By shrinking the number of sub- 
committees he was able to pull most or 
the 200-plua staff Jobs under his direc- 
tion, further »irengthc>ning his control 
over committee operations 

Fully operational 

A member of the small minority 
staff of the committee told Nation's 
Business: 

"Teddy has surrounded himself with 
one of the most clever, brilliant, dedi- 
cated, ambitious, zealous, and hard- 
working groups of men and women on 
Capitol Hill. He could take a staff like 
this into the White House and have it 
full} operational in five minutes " 

A question among many Kennedy 
watchers is the degree of control he 
exerts over a staff that seemingly pro- 
pet* him in every direction, feeding 
him fodder to take positions on virtual- 
ly every issue, whether in his area of 
expertise or not, One frequently heard 




Sen Orrin Hatch of Lfufi soys some bins 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
would pave the way for leg,ii extortion 
and shut down many business firms. 



the words "abrasive" and "pushy" ap- 
plied to the Kennedy palace guard. 

Only with a staff of such size, talent, 
and proficiency Could Sen. Kennedy 
speak out an bo many public issues 
with such frequency'. Whether it is the 
mystique of the Kennedy name, his 
personal magnetism, his perennial sta- 
tus as a likely presidential candidate, 
or it combination of all three Sen. 
Kennedy enjoys one of the most re- 
warding press relationships in Wash- 
ington. 

Urban problems 

In one month alone — last January- 
he spoke out on such diverse matters 
as dental care, the security of Toiwnn. 
crime victim*, urban problem*, the 
cnnfirmcilion vA federal SALT 
[J negotiations, Mexican oil, the Carter 
energy policy, and the role of women 
in American life, to name only » few 
His views were duly recorded by press, 
radio, and television 

Even before taking over the Judicia- 
ry Committee Ted Kennedy enjoyed 
the reputation . ,f heme one of the hard- 
est workers in the U S. Senate- Some 
Senate observers any he outshine* his 
two late brothers — President John F 
Kennedy and Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, both of whom served in the 
Senate — in this respect 

In his 16 years in the Senate he has. 
h) .ill accounts, lived by the rules. Now 
there are signs of impatience, of wont- 
ing to plow over and around tradition 
and custom. Some of his colleagues, 
Democrat* nnd Republicans, are aocus- 
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mg him. sometimes openly, of blatant 
^Miry-seeking nnd self-aggrandize- 
ment The current fight over trucking 
industry deregulation is an example- 
Sen. Kennedy is determined to end 
the ant itruM i mm unity enjoyed by the 
interstate trucking industry and the 
place to do that, he insists, is in the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Showdown fight 

But Sen. Howard W Cannon (D- 
Nev.i insists just as strongly thnt any 
move to increase competition in the 
trucking industry must be resolved in 
the Senate Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation Committee, of which 
he is chairman. Sen Cannon's Demo- 
cratic colleagues on the committee 
buck this position 

A showdown fight on the Senate 
floor to settle the jurisdictional dispute 
would have been inevitable, but the 
Massachusetts senator decided to ac- 
cept a compromise. 

.Some of the sharpest criticism of 
Sen Kennedy came from fellow Demo- 
crat Sen Ernest F. Hoi lings of South 
Carolina. 

In a discussion of the issue recently 
on the Senate Moor, he accused Sen 
Kennedy nt using very insidious and 
devious means to gain jurisdiction 
over the deregulation proposal. Then, 
in language rarely used by senators 
when they disagree with one another, 
the South Carolinian asserted: 

"They have been bringing bills, the 
distinguished chairman of the Judicia- 
ry Committee, [ho senator from Massa- 
chusetts, has been charging up to the 
parliamentarian for the last eight 
weeks with his mry hhiuu' mil melt;, 
staff to say: 'How can we doctor this 
one to get it referred"*' What we have is 
a total breakdown or the discipline, 
roles, and procedures of the U. S. Sen- 
ate just to grab hold of One thing " 

Pet project 

At another point, after charging 
Sen. Kennedy with trying to make 
"headlines rather than headway," Sen. 
Hoi lings accused his colleague of ig- 
noring senatorial rules to push a pet 
project. 

"What w« end up with then, is that 
we u.ill have two >i-t> of rul<^." he --i;d 
"We have the rules for the 8£ senators 
who wnnt to go along with the U.S. 
Senate. Then wo have the rules for the 
Kennedy senate or the Kennedy hege- 
mony, because we cannot tell where 
I hut thing will enme from." 

Reserving his harshest comments 
for last. Sen Hoi I trigs declared 



"Talk about the Ethics Committee. 
Where are the ethics an I he floor' If 
senators have to be kept from being 
tackled from behind on particular sub- 
jects before their subcommittees, and 
<-vi ry thing else like ihflt. by a wild 
card over here who says we con do 
lawmaking and 1 can get the pariro- 
menlaritin in ruk 1 with me. 1 just do 
not think that brings forth stability 
and a responsive service within the 
Senate, nnd a responsible Senate in 
this instance." 

Sen Daniel K. Inouye iD -Hawaii! 
added: "The last thing we should cre- 
ate in the Senate is o supercommittee. 
Important as competition and anti- 
trust principles are, I doubt thnt nny of 
us would seriously maintain that they 
should transcend every other consider- 
ation in our nation's economy." 

Huge budget 

Another sore point with some sena- 
tors is the size of the Kennedy commit- 
tee staff and its huge budget 

During the same Senate colloquy 
over which committee should consider 
trucking deregulation. Sen. Wendell 
H. Ford (D.-Ky.) sharply questiooMt 
the Judiciary Committee's budget re- 
quests. A single Judiciary subcommit- 
tee, he said, has asked Tor more money; 
than the entire Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee. 

"Maybe they can substantiate 225 
employees, maybe ihey can HubtiUtnti- 
ate $1.5 million for subcommittees, but 
they are going to have to prove it." 

Sell. Ford dec liu '. d 

Sen. Adlai F. Stevenson ID.-HU, who 
spearheaded reorganization of the Sen- 
ate in the last Congress, focusing par- 
ticularly on lh«.- jurisdiri inn ijie.'st mn, 
jnined in the criticism of Sen. Kenne- 
dy's efforts to move in on trucking de- 
regulation, 

If a strained interpretation is used, 
Sen, Stevenson said, to permit a trans- 
portation bill to be referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee ''because it bus 
been drafted so as to require or pro- 
pose a change in the antitrust laws, 
then (he same strained interpretation 
would undermine what we did. .ind did 
wisely in my judgment " 

Extension of authority 

In the opinion of Sen. John Tower 
lR.-TexasJ. "the perception is that Sen 
Kennedy is attempting to extend his 
authority by rather artfully dr»wiu>; 
the legislation on his own terms." 

Seeds are already being sown for an- 
other confrontation between the Judi- 
ciary (V-mmiltee cluurrhun .md lh<»e 
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AND YET, 
AFFORDABLE 




The striking series of 
COMBO ALARM "SEQUENCE FOUR 

from the stunning collection of 
:.* no ma -Swiss timepieces 

Elegant, unique technical achievements 

Priceless 
And yet affordable 
Affordable 
This is the Microma difference 
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Lancia 
Zagato 




There's an exciting new 
personal performance car on the 
road! 

The itou Lancia Zagato 
redefines driving with a rare 
combination of sports ear 
handling and handcrafted 
luxury. 

The first look will quicken your 
]i!j|-<>. The Pi nin farina-sty led 
Ijody (black on I dark wilh fro Id 
trim in the Limited Edition) 
says pure sports ear. Then settle 
into the bucket seat, absorb the 
smell and feel of luxuriously 
handcrafts leather, and turn 
the key in the electronic 
ignition. 

The pleasant tension of 
anticipation increases. 

The Ijineia Zagato redefines 
readability in terms of 
re.-qioiisivenc.-s. >;,•,,■■ r-,| 
comfort. The sophisticated 
power trai n harnesses the 2 litre 
double overhead cam engine to 
the front wheel* through ;iri 
energy efficient o *}>ced 
overdrive transmission. 




Speedometer, tachometer, trip 
odometer, quartz digital clock... 
everything to maintain 
complete communication 
between man and machine. All 
trances have integral warning 
lights to head off unexpected 
problems. 

Overall, the Zagato exudes an 
air of elegance not common to 
s[>orts ears. The fine upholstery, 
handcrafted detail, sport 
Steering wheel, anatomically 
sculptured seats, carpeting, 
trim and hand rubbed finish all 
say "luxury" in quiet lone*. 

Tin- exciting -un mi.f ;tdd- 
another element of uniqueness. 
The nir.f juiriel is eosdy 

removed. With I he soft vinyl 
folded down as well, you can 
enjoy the delightful free feeling 
of open iff driving. 

And if you like your spur is ( in- 
driving ui include all the 



Lancia began using front wheel 
drive exclusively in I '.Mil to 
assure better road-holding 
qualities. Combined with 
variable assist rack and pinion 
steering, it delivers a degree of 
precision handling uncommon 
with rear wheel drive and 
conventional steering systems. 

You'll immediately sense the 
difference in the superior 
traction and previse turning. 

The Zagato's Tour-wheel 
independent MacPherson strut 
suspension incorporating shock 
absorbers and resilient roil 
spring* ml ds another element of 
readability, with increased 
stability and smoother ride. 

You'll feel a new confidence as 
your car holds flat and sure on 
sharp, unexpected curves — the 
confidence born of d riving a real 
rood car. 



With Lancia Su perdu plex 
4-wheeJ disc brakes, built-in 
weight compensator and 
back-up braking, the Zagato 
puts a new definition on safety. 




If failure occurs \n the primary 
hydraulic system, emergency 
braking power is applied to the 
front wheels for l>est braking 
efficiency. 

Instrumentation is inset in the 
padded dash, and includes 



amenities, you can opt for the 3 
speed automatic transmission. 

.iMi'iL? ••• ill :,<r ■•'•!)• ill or: mg. 

AVI KM radio and other 
niceties. The Zagato redefines 
sports car comfort. 

The final fact that adds allure to 
the new Lancia Zagato is the 
very limited number which will 
come to America, If being 
unique is a virtue to you, see the 
I-aneia Zagato at your local 
dealer today. It may not be there 

For the name of the dealer 
nearest you. call these number* 
toli-fr.','- iKfioj 1 17 1700. or, in 
Illinois. (8001 322-4400. 



LANCIA 
1>H\ \ni* redefinwi. 
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nators who don't want to ffive up the 
time-honored privilege or passing an 
new federal judges. 

Under a system long in practice, 
when the President sends a judicial 
nomination to the Senate for confirma- 
tion, the two senators from the nomi- 
nee's home slate hold the right of veto. 
They can turn down a candidate with- 
out giving a reason. Acceptance is indi- 
cated by returning a blue slip to the 
■Judiciary Committee. A withheld slip 
signifies rejection. 

A bias slip 

Sen. Kennedy would like to change 
all that., although he knowb hi? will run 
into opposition, He told n press confer- 
ence recently: 

'In the important months ahead. I 
will not unilaterally table a nomina- 
tion amply because a blue slip u not 
returned by n colleague 1 cannot, how- 
ever, discard cavalierly the tradition of 
senatorial courtesy — exception-riddled 
and outdated as it may be." 

On the latter paint. Sen. Kennedy 
says he will ask the nominee's two sen- 
ators for their opinion, but if a blue 
B lip is not returned be will place the 
nomination before the full committee 
a nd take a vole regardless of the im- 
plied veto. 

Sen. Strum Thurmond of South Car- 
olina, the ranting Republican on the 
committee, has indicated he will not 
accept this break with tradition. 

Sen. Hatch says bluntly: "We may 
have to go to the Senate floor to settle 
this one, too. We can't let them waltz a 
bunch of political hacks through the 
committee without raising a finger " 

The impact of what Sen. Kennedy 
|wd hia committee do in the area of 
judicial appointments will be felt 
throughout the federal judiciary nnd 
for years to come. 

Neiw judgeships 

l*a&t year Co ogress created 152 new 
federal judgeships and President Car- 
le r has appointed about 60 new judges 
fill vacancies. All these must be pra- 
ised by the Judiciary Committee, 
^me might be on the bench for many 
decade*. 

Sen. Kennedy is clear about the kind 
°f appointments he expects to approve: 
t'OngresH and the administration 
^uitt work together to ensure that 
n u»re women nnd more im>mhers <>( mi- 
Verity grounv are appointed to the fed- 
B *al bench A judicial branch in whirh 
°iJy five percent tif the judges are 
^•nen, nnd only two percent of thi> 
Jud «*w are black, is unacceptable." 

^TJON-H HU5INF.SS > A I'KIL 1»19 



No appraisal of the senator from 
Massachusetts is complete without 
looking at his hyperactive staff in ac- 
tion. A Kennedy press conference, 
with every move and nuance cleverly 
orchestrated, shows the skill nf hi? 
staff 

Last August, Sen Kennedy called a 
press conference to show his displea- 
sure over White House handling of a 
proposed national health insurance 
plan, a project long espoused by the 
senator. TV impress the Kennedy mes- 
sage on President Carter, the senator's 
staff had him surrounded on the podi- 
um by an array of farm, church, and 
labor leaders, including AFL-CIO 
President George Menny. 

All the frills 

In January, when the senator un- 
folded his plans for a trucking deregu- 
lation bill, there was another Kennedy 
press conference with all the Trills. 

Highly visible around the senator 
were Ralph Nader. Esther Peterson, 
special assistant to the President on 
consumer affaire, and Alfred Knhn, 
chairman of the Council on Wag? and 
Price Stability, And. to show the diver- 
sity of his support, the special guests 
also included representatives of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, the National Association 
of Manufacturers. ;ind the Amrn.Mn 
Conservative Union. 

Sen. Kennedy set the stage for his 
assault on the trucking industry with 
a series of hearings last year when he 
headed the Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee on antitrust, monopoly, and 
business rights. Again, clever staff 
work behind the scenes was apparent. 

Jack F. Steuber, Sr.. vice president- 
wiles and consulting for Nationwide 
Traffic Service Bureau in North Mi- 
ami, Kin., received a letter from Sen 
Kennedy in March, 1978, asking Mr 
Steuber to appear a few days later be- 
fore the subcommittee in Washington. 
The letter alluded to Mr. St ruber's 
wide "knowledge and experience with 
motor carrier rate-making practices." 

List of questions 

On the day he received the letter, 
Mr. Steuber was also asked to send 
background and other pertinent infor- 
mation on the service bureau to the 
subcommittee He also was told to sub- 
mit a list of questions he might want to 
be asked. 

Two days before Mr Steuber 's de- 
parture for Wftiihington, a Kennedy 
aide called and told Mr Steuber hin 
appearance before the subcommittee 
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Are you spending 
too much time on hold? 



Your Bell Telephone Company 
has a way you can be on the 
phone and at work at 
the same time. 



It's called Speaker-phone 
'\ml with it, you won't waste any 
more time sitting there tinkling the 
phone- Because whenever you gel 
cut i •!• h. Li. •. . ,ii ui' i ousha button, 
and the c.'il! goes on ihe speaker. 

Now your 
luuids are free 
togoabuul 
your work. You 
iviri write nr 
consult your files 
You can do any 
thing you 
have in Arid 

when the 
other party 
Comes 
hack on 
the line, 
you just 
f >n linue y nu r a >n v ersat if in 

Speakerphone can also give 
yga more pi Oouctive meetings. 
When important calls come in, just 
put them on Ihe speaker, and every 




one in the room can hear what's 
being said. Information doesn't 
have to be repeated, and everyone 
can join in the conversation 

Speakerphone by Western 
Elect nc is just one of the ways your 
Bell Telephone Company can help 
you run a more professional opera- 
tion. Here's another. 

Phones that do more. 

Let's say you're nut of the 
nlJuv when ,m important client 
calls. He must talk to you immedi 
ately. With Western fcJectric's Com 
Key* phone system, your secret 
can call you and connect you to 
call, no matter where you are! 

As long as you're near a ph 
you'll never miss important call 
The Com Key system can 
also help you nrganwe your 
internal communications. With 
it. your secretary can announce 
calls through a speaker in the set, 
even if you're on the 
phone. Or let you 
reach youi 
employees when 
you need them, 
even it they're 
on the phone 
or aw .iv 
from iheii 
de^ks. 

You can even 
. nnrrol u Mich phone - 
ring on which lines. 

to etiMite Coverage 
during lunch breaks. 
And here's more help 
a Tmich-a matic* dialer can save 
you i ime. It's got a 
memory that stores up to 
31 numbers. 
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The Com Key phone 
system saves you time, 
money, and effort. 



So you can dial any of them w ith 
the push of a button. You can even 
have your secretary program in the 
numbers of the calls you have 
to return 

Tailored to your needs. 

Your Bell Telephone Company 
can tailor a communications system 
that's just ti^ht foi your needs- 
no matter how big or small your 
business. There are even flexible 
payment plans to suit your hudger . 
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Stores up to 31 
frequently dial ad numbers. 

Plus, every system is backed 
by the largest and most experienced 
ser vice department in the business. 
And when it comes to making phone 
\ - 1 • - - 1 1 , -i, ihiidy knows more than 
Western Electric We've been making 
the telephones that America's 
depended on for over 95 years. 

T,» find out what system is right 
for you. call your Bell Telephone 
Company today. 

You'll end up with more than a 
1>etler business phone system 
You 'It end up with 
a better system. 



Western Electric 



had been canceled The aide accused 
Mr. Steuber of doing a 180-degree turn 
on his testimony Mr. Steuber was in- 
formed, however, that if he wished to 
change hia testimony he could resub- 
mit it, and he might be invited to tes- 
tify at a later hearing. 

It was made clear to me that when 
they found out that what I was going 
to testify did not agree with what they 
thought 1 would testify they did not 
want to hear what I had to say," Mr 
Steuber saya. 

Among other things, Mr. Steuber's 
testimony would have cautioned 
strongly against ending collective rate- 
making. 

Written presentation 

Dr. Andrew F Popper, a professor in 
antitrust law at American University 
in Washington. D. C. recalls a simitar 
experience Last year, when he was 
teaching transportation law at the 
University of Denver, he offered to tes- 
tify at a subcommittee hearing in Den- 
ver. The offer was accepted, and he 
was given 46 hours to prepare a writ- 
ten presentation on rate-making proce- 
dures in the motor carrier industry. 
On the eve of the hearing he was invit- 



ed to the Denver hotel suite of two 
Kennedy aides to review his planned 
testimony. 

"When they got to page five of my 
rtatemenl, I could tell they were turned 
off," Dr. Popper recalls. "I knew exact- 
ly what turned them off: my comments 
that if collective rate-making should be 
eliminated there would ho a period of 
integration and concentration where a 
large carrier could compete successful- 
ly, but the smaller one would have a 
difficult time. This was not what they 
wunU-d vi> hear." 

The meeting ended abruptly. The 
aides said Dr. Popper's testimony was 
too academic and they urged him ntit 
to testify, 

H l was disappointed, of course, since 
I had spent bo much of my time prepar- 
ing the statement," he says, "They said 
they would be interested in hearing 
my point of view later, but not al the 
Denver hearing." 

Dr. Popper, like Mr. Steuber, heard 
no more from the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee'!; hearings ;n Chi- 
cago also show the kind of well-honed 
staging that often accompanies a Ken- 
nedy appearance. 

Shortly before the Chicago hearing 
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got under way, an enterprising report- 
er for Traffic World, the authoritative 
transportation trade magazine, walked 
over to the witness table and picked up 
a copy of a document labeled, "Ques- 
tions for Marovitz.." The witness was 
Illinois State Rep. William A. Marovit/ 
who, a few minutes later, spoke out 
strongly against collective rate-making 
by motor carriers. 

Both the questions and answers KSd 
been prepared by the Kennedy staff, 
according to Traffic World. 

No surprises 

This is standard procedure," Tom 
Sussman, subcommittee general coun- 
sel, told the magazine "Witnesses al- 
ways are interviewed before they un- 
allowed to testify. We don't want any 
surprises. We go through a scenario of 
what will be covered. Wi- try tu find 
out what the person knows about the 
subject. When Sen. Kennedy ask* 
questions, he likes to know what the 
answers will be." 

Of the ten people who were invited 
to testify, only three — representing the 
motor carrier industry — spoke in favor 
of collective rate-making. Of the re- 
maining seven witnesses, four were 
self-described consumer advocates, two 
were shipping representatives, and the 
tenth was Rep. Marovitz. 

During the Chicago hearings. Sen. 
Kennedy conducted what was billed a* 
an impromptu inspection of the South 
Water Market, a Chicago truck termi- 
nal center. He was accompanied by 
staff aides and a gaggle of television, 
radio, and newspaper reporters, 



previous visits 

Bruce Voigt, a reporter for The 
Packer, a Kansas City trade magazine, 
went along on ihe inspection. He pick* 
up the story; 

"Although the market visit gave the 
appearance of being impromptu, Ken- 
nedy staffers actually had visited the 
market three times before the day of 
the tour, discussing how to arrange in- 
terviews supporting Kennedy's view 
that regulation increases the cost to 
consumers. 

"Kennedy's staff rind others wen' 
through a dry run, timing stops and 
making sure that everyone involved 
was familiar with the path that Ken' 
nedy would take the next morning." 

Whatever futurp path Sen. Kennedy 
takes, his entourage will leave very lit- 
tle to chance D 

^B^B To order reprint* of thin 
JniT artivlr, see page 41. 
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How to build an estate 
that pays out without 
running out. 




Call Prudential 
about a plan to 
conserve your capital. 

Imagine your family without you Or your income 
Will they be able to keep their lifestyle? 
A Prudential Capital Conservation Plan can help 
sot up your estate so it can pay out without running out. 
It can help your family continue their current lifestyle 

A specially trained Prudential Agent can show you hovy 
to integrate a Prudential insurance policy with your 
other assets. This plan can help protect your estate from 
erosion so your family can live the way you want them to 
I Talk to a Prudential Agent about capital conservation 

an estate rkn < ,u \.w (ffi Prudential 
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It has been a remarkable 

half century 
not the easiest of times, but 
certainly an eventful one. 




Two Sunset cows. 50 years apart On one. the serenity of a 
natural treasure LakeTahoc The other, a lead-in to the 
practical application of a natural resource, *olar energy, Two 
significant mil eposes in fheevrr-thanging story of 20th Century 
Western America. 

The February, 1979, cover marks Sunset's golden anniver- 
sary a*The Magaii ne qtf \Mrstem Living lalthnuijh ir aoqtnred in 



birthright from a predecessor 5unsct which had been founded 
by the Wear* Southern Pacific Company In 1898). 

The 1929 issue, the first under Lane family ownership, 
rrnrrgtd hardy ahead of the sock market cellar** and the 
Great Depression. It would be WSfi before the new publication 
turned ■ profit —even a modest one —but the West and Sunset 
had begun the forging of a dose and inseparable partnership 



The close alliance of theWfest and 
Magazine has been one of the phei 
of these action-packed years. 



As the West has grown and changed since 1929, so ha* 
Sunset. Its original service area of seven Western states is now 
"Mtteen roues, the result of 8 progressive outreach inio. firv, 
the Tcmtory of Hawaii, then Alaska, and more recently, the 
four Rocky Mountain stales 

In the evolutionary process. Sunset's circulation, a meager 
70,000 in 1929, has grown to 14 million, with a total reading 
audknee of nearly J. 5 million pnce-srttmg men and women, 
frwn the Rockies westward to Hawaii , 

Sunset's bask purposes have been constant* 
Policies have changed, and I>ecn modified. 
Interests and involvements have expanded greatly, 

"The Lane era began with ;i recognition that the West is a unique 
^ifcumsijince, markedly different from the rest of the United 
States, not only in climute arid geography, 
hut in historical molding, cultural evolution. 
Wng patterns, and social perspeciivo. 

It became the ma marine's purpose to 
"*lp Westerner* make the mow of their 
unique opportunities in tcrnv". tif home life 
a tnl family interests, home-huilding and dec- 
^ating. landscaping and gardening, foods 
a nd entertaining, recreation and travel 

These are mill the cornerstone*, but 
Suifc«.-f additionally has become a moving 
force few conservation and preservation of 
Jhe assets and anrBctions which moke the 
"•few such an irivitmt! place to live, or to vbtt 
'Sain and again. 

Thus, throughout these eventful 50 
Vear», Sunwrt Magazine has wntten to pages 
Westerners and Westerned only We do 
^'t' many subscriber* outside the West. 
Ut i*ollcircd by Sunset, but they pay a 
f^friiium for their subscriptions Sunset b 
'Jut available on newsstand* out-ndr ihr 
WW. 

irjr(rn VfrfU fm a fl 

Serving, die West cm family's interests 
u what Sunset is all about* 

^"s-t tfudcr-i It now thai when new condition'., m-w pi .1 •U-m:- 
j^sudden emergencies anse, Sunsets editors will be on the 
J*** 1 with alert and practical res pontes Coping with energ> 
^'"nai.v- ,*Tid the Jia-.wc W7o-l u 77 dnwdu .ire OWN in pSfoi 
" occasion, we have pulled major articles and even magaone 
''CTi off the press, in order to treat an emergency which 
°"*tttTed after our issue had been "pur to bed" 

Be assured, however, that Sunset does not have to have an 
err *f Benty to be useful to to readers Month in. month out. the 
^ttaanc provide* an enormous variety of helpful ideas for 



A R-Uf -Century 
of Discovery 




Western families, whether it's getting value from inflationary 
dollars, adapting solar energy to practical use. conserving 
resources, having fun with a bow-ro-do-it home project or an 
affordable trip 

It ha* been a mutually rewarding, partnership. 

Thai wr have proved useful io our loyal readers, and 
to marketers and advertisers who are interested tn selling the 
West nil v\ us ill Sun-n-l are I nidi pmud .ind lir.i'etul 

\Ve have seen nugaiine circulation grow at about double 
the rate of Western population — wit hout benefit of premium 
promotions, combination offers, and other subscription- 
boosting practices. Sunsets renewal rate » among the highest 
in the industry, and all renewals direct to publisher are cash- 
m-advanee 

We have seen advertising revenues 
average better than SI million per issue since 
197I. 1978 was the biggest advertising 
revenue year in Sunset history. And ihc Feb- 
ruary anniversary issue has set a record that 
will be hard to beat. 

Meanwhile, Sunset Books— mote than 
120 titles -arc selling handsomely all over 
the world A brand new. completely 
revised edition of the Sunset Western 
Garden Book lover 2. MOjQOO copies since 
first published) will go on sale in late Feb- 
ruary. Sunsets spedaf interest annual rnaga- 
:incs ore growing year by year Sunset Films 
i> producing motion pirtnn,-- h->i mam 
American companies, large and small 
Among our recent clients; Armour Foods, 
Hawaiian Airlines, Bechtel Corporation, and 
John Hancock Insurance 
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"Wc .n-4- L-tL-itcd about ilic future? 

Okay Nice birthday pony. Where do we go 
from here ? Chairman and Publisher Bill 
Lane said it for all of us. in a letter to Sumet 
reackm. enclosed in the February, 1979 issue. 

"We are excited about the future, and determined to may 
down-to-earth and useful 

"Our task b in be sensitive enough to bridge the old and 
the new In a world where It seems we're all being leveled by 
computers. Sunset's policy is to recognise all of you as distinc- 
tive individuals 

"We are in a very personal business Serving your interest* 
t« what Sunset. The Magnaneof Wstrm Living, is all about!* 
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Small Business Procures 
a PASSport to Profits 




Roger Hanson and Joseph Kerrtan of SBA 
retrieve information from the PASS 
System to match up g small construction 

firm wllrt a specific feoersf cor.tfacf 

Lkt'r prctknd for a momfirtt Chat a 
■ large aerospace company wing a 
contract from the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to buUd 
a ground support system for the space 
shuttle program. And suppose that the 
firm wants to subcontract some of the 
work to small huiinriu n 

The procurement officer has trouble 
locating firms capable of meet in*; the 
company's subcontracting needs. The 
officer can make a singular effort to 
locate small firms, but that ls time' 
consuming. Or he can moke a PASS at 
th<* Small Business Administration 
A PASS? 

It's officially known as the Procure- 
ment Automated Source System and 
consist* of tnhletop video display com- 
puter terminals keyed into a data bank 
containing information on small busi- 
nesses. 

The PASS system can unleash mil- 
lions of dollars* worth of buninees to 
small firms in the form of contracts or 
subcontracts, says Joseph E. Kern an. 
acting chief of SBA's office of technol- 
ogy division 

The system is designed for those 
firms capable of and interested in do- 
ing business with the federal govern - 
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ment either as primary or secondary 
contractors. It matches government 
agencies with small firms when con- 
tracts become available. 

All a small business must do to regis- 
ter with PAS6 is obtain a form from its 
regional SBA office, fill in the informa- 
tion, and return the form to the region- 
al office. From there, the information 
will be keyed into the computer's 
memory banks. 

SBA launched the PASS effort in 
1977 after Congress decreed that de- 
velopment of the system should be one 
of SBA's major priorities. 

Initial source information on small 
businei56es was collected from the ten 
regional SBA offices. From there, the 
agency obtained information from oth- 
er government agencies, bidders' lists, 
and membership rosters of small busi 
ik-ss Msociationr. 

SBA did a mass mailing of informa- 
tion and instructions about PASS to 
the small entrepreneurs it had Listed. 

Good start 

To date, the PASS system has more 
tbin rt.OOO small buMin'^w.i in tth 
puter memory banks categorised us 
manufacturer, research and develop- 
ment, construction, or service-related. 

"We're off to a good start." sayB Mr 
Kernan. "We're receiving nearly 1,500 
forms every month from small busi- 
nesses that wish to get into the sys- 
tem," 

The goal is to computerize 150,000 
small firms by fiscal 1962, with the 
capability to double that number if" 
needed. 

PASS will catalog not only what 
type of service « small business offers 
but also if the firm is owned by a fe- 
male or a minority, how many employ- 
ees it has and how many years it has 
been in business, its bonding level lo- 
cation, telephone number, and operat- 
ing radius, and whether it has been a 
government contractor or involved in 
international trade- 
Looking at the aerospace firm's 



problem. the svmem would '.tor* M.tin- 
thing like this: 

The corporation's procurement 
agent would Contact or be contacted by 
one of the regional office's subcontract- 
ing specialists— there are 20 in all. 
PASS would bo introduced, the prime 
contractor would list its specifications, 
and the data would be entered into t hi ■■ 
computer. The computer would then 
list potential subcontractors. 

A computer match- up 

Hypothetically, the aerospace firm 
has listed its need for a female-owned 
construction firm, general contractors 
with ei specialty m cahinefry. remodel- 
ing, and masonry Preferably, this firm 
will have hod other government con- 
lr,n.'!- .ind will be located an thf Wi*l 
Coast. 

All these vurinhles are keyed into 
the computer . . two company names 
pop out Thf? aerospace corporation has 
what it needs,, and the firm chosen ha* 
new business as a subcontractor 

"The best outside teat of this sytem." 
says Mr. Kcrnnn. "has been through 
the Department of Energy, which has 
PASS computer terminals located in 
each of its ten major procurement cen- 
ters '" The dt-partment. he adds, has 
been able to match up smull firms with 
several of its prime contractors 

Regional offices 

Thi-rv arc 21 terminal 1 - .iltoj-HluT— 
ten with the Energy Department, ten 
at SBA's regional offices, and one in 
the Washington headquarters. 

The PASS syntom was developed for 
SBA by Systems Architects, Inc., o* 
Randolph, Mass., a minority-owned 
small business that won the contract 
through competitive bidding. The in** 
tial operating cost was $525,000 for 
program development, hardware, and 
personnel, 

Mr Kernon speculates that lu> the 
program grows, each agency involved 
in government procurement will on* 
day have its own PASS terminal. ^ 
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complete computers. 

Burroughs not only offers a choice of small computers, 
but also the application solutions, training and 
support essential for maximum performance. 



Our famifv of small computers includes l ho B 80 
(shown below), the B 800 and (he B 1800. They are 
advanced computers that are easy to use. You don't 
have to be a computer expert to take advantage of 
their power. 

VVn also offer Eippl Icatian solutions for all major 
lines of business, each designed to handle your 
specific accounting and management information 
noeds. So if you run a wholesale company or a 
bank, we can su pply the complete suit ware to fit 
your operation. 

Training Is another Burroughs plus. Our customer 
training canters throughout the world provide 
lonal . comprehensive 
ion In the operation 
igement of computers 
lications. 
icri there's Burroughs customer 
irvice. Some 30.000 Burroughs 
people in our sales and customer 



suppori organization provide you with expert 
installation and maintenance support. 

And Burroughs small computers make growth 
easier. Application programs can be transferred from 
one size system to ih« next. From the smallest B BQ 
up to the largest B 180G. Without rc programming 
Without recumpilation. 

When you buy a Burroughs business system — 
you get more than Just a computer. You get the bonus 
of dealing with a total capability company with over 
90 years' experience. And the security of knowing 
the whole Burroughs organization is behind you. 

We call It * TbtalSystem Support." Hardware, 
system software, application programs, customer 
training, system maintenance — even the business 
forms and supplies you need. 

Foraddtiional information, call yuur local 
Burroughs office or write Burroughs Corporation, 
lartment NB-3, Burroughs Place. Detroit , 






Burroughs 



Business and the Arts 
Make a Perfect Match 



Corporate encounters with culture benefit 

the consumer, the company, and the community 



By Roberta Graham 




Oan Sullivan, an affiliate arttal aponaoreO by John Oeere ft Co., Moilna. III., 
•alatillsnsa rapport with 300 factory work an in Orfumwa. Iowa. Ttvough private 
coniribullOfiB to Affiliate Artltli, Inc., inch performances are poaslOie 



Art i* the innocent carrier of the 
germ of freedom. The answer to why 
hiuinets thuutd be inixAvett with the 
oris can be ttated ikamrUssly as plain, 
simple eelfinteresl. 

Win (on M, Blount 

Pmtdent and Chairman 

Biount, Inc. 

Montttomery. Ala. 

■ t reads just like a good Gothic ro- 
I mane*. After several decade* of 
ftirtatian. bu sine s s it finally courting 
the arte, and the relationship is becom- 
ing my serious, very quickly. 
Art La now in the hallways, board- 
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rooms, nnd murt yfirde "f h-.is i n >'si 'if 
ficee acToae the country. From Maine 
Id New Mexico, corporate money la 
prodding the historic preservation of 
decaying cities, sponsoring local urt 
shows of photography, sculpture, and 
crafts, and providing n stage for acting 
and dancing. 

Thit was not the case 16 yean ago. 
Sot than, after World War II through 
the mid-1960s, loss than three percent 
of all Americana want to a ballet, an 
art gallery, a symphony, or an exhibit 
in any given year 

It's a reciprocal relationship: When 



people want to. or begin to, take in the 
arts, then business becomes aware of 
their needs Likewise, when corporate 
funds support art projects, then stock- 
holders, consumers, employees, and 
other businesses become sensitised to 
the need for art. The end result is more 
art 

"I believe its like bird-watching," 
says Peter O. Scotese, president of 
Springs Mills, Inc., a South Carolina 
manufacturer of textiles and fro ten 
food*. 

"If you know nothing about birds, 
you don't notice them. There are many 
things that people don't notice even 
though they see these things every 
day. Until now, art has been the victim 
of being seen but not noticed. And un- 
til recently, business has been notori- 
ously indifferent to the arts," 

Increased support 

Over the yean, corporations have 
stepped up contributions to the arts. In 
1967, the year the Business Committee 
for the Arts, Inc. was established to 
encourage corporate oris programs, 
the business community supported 
arts programs with $22 million. By 
1977, that figure had climbed to $236 
million and to $250 million by 1978 

Anderson Clark, senior vice presi- 
dent of Affiliate Artists, Inc , in New 
York, attributes the previous Lack of 
business interest to the country's re- 
covery from World War II 

"After the second world war," he 
says, "Americans were most interested 
In building homes and businesses 
They were interested in developing 
space and technology, and there was a 
tremendous «urge in the popularity of 
sports. Now. Americas interests are 
shifting in favor of the nrbj." 
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Nationwide polls conducted by the 
business committee show that the arts 
now rival or exceed sports in populari- 
ty. In 1977, more than 20 million 
Americana went to the ballet or nme 
other form of dance performance; by 
contrast, 152 million attended profes- 
sional football games. 

Why the. shift? Because, says Mr. 
Seotese. there is ■ tangible and neces- 
sary link between business and the 
art* (hat is beneficial not only to the 
company but also to the consumer. 

Variety of etching* 

Sitting in his New York office sur- 
rounded by a variety of etchings, a pas- 
tel water color, and an intrusive 
sculpture entitled The Running Man. 
Mr Scoteee speculate* about why busi- 
ness lb becoming so involved in the 
arta. 

"It's a necessary relationship," he 
■ays. "Any business man or woman, 
enterprise or association has to be con- 
scious of all environments. The arte 
environment is helpful in interpreting 
other segments of our society that 
business must understand." 

Goldwm A McLellun, president of 
the business aria committee, says the 
*rts are essential to business, "Their 
contribution to business is as valuable 
at a bonk loon, as law and order, as an 
educated and creative work force, as 
community hospitals, good roads, and 
adequate housing. 

"In a very real sense, a business con- 
tribution to a museum, theater, or Oth- 
er art form is a business investment in 
the future; a legitimate business ex- 
pens^ to ensure that the wellsprinK Df 
creativity and talent remains adequate 
for business and industrial purposes. 
Support of the arts ts not philanthropy 
nor corporate generosity; it's a prudent 
'rivefltment in survival and growth " 

Not Just a writ* -off 

Yet executives must often defend 
corporate giving as a legitimate busi- 
^•fla expense Some critics imply that 
businesses merely want to obtain a lax 
write-off But nn executive from a 
large N'ew York firm with an active 
arts program disagrees. He points out 
l hnt there* are other projocts more de- 
Wr ving than the arte to which corpora- 
could give to obtain tax writ* 
offs Why would they give to the arts, 
h * questions, when there is CARE, the 
Ovation Army, and other charities? 

Says Mr. Scotese: "I think the eriti- 
c *«m ought to be directed at those com- 
n »nie* that do not tfive to the arts. And 
Personally, J don't care what mpp- 
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iw'b ulterior motives ore. The impor- 
tant thing is that it contribute " 

Of the $222 million donated to the 
art* in 1976, more than half came from 
leas than one percent of the total cor- 
porate papulation The business com- 
mittee estimates that of 86,500 U.S. 
companies. 758 of the largest enti- 
ties — with more than {500 million in 
annual sales — gave 51 11 million, while 
76,686 provided the remaining tllO 
million Most of that money supported 
public radio, television programs, and 
museums, leaving a large portion of 
the art* unsupported 

To encourage greater participation, 
the business committee sponsors an 
annual swards program in recognition 
of outs Minding corporate programs. 

Winners over the past ten years in- 
clude Burlington Industrie*, N C. 
CBS. N Y ; Chwtebrough-Ponds, Inc., 
Conn.; Colorado National Bank, Cole; 
Dayton-Hudson Corp.. Minn.; Detroit 
and Mackinac Railway. Mich.. Wnlt 
Disney Productions, Inc.. Calif.: Exxon 
Corp.. N.Y.: IBM Corp., N Y : Mobil 
OU Corp., N. Y-; Ruder 4c Finn, Inc.. 
N Y ; Sears, Roebuck and Co , [11.; 
Springs Mills. Inc.. S, C, and Touche 
Rosa and Co, N. Y, 



Scene; The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. On exhihit is a collec- 
tion of panoramic photographs taken 
by Jerry Dantzic with a tum-of-the- 
century Cirkut camera 

Scrolls of landscape* line the walla, 
some capturing the entire circle of the 
horizon, visually different than pic- 
tures taken with an ordinary camera 

Longtime partner 

Springs Milk put on the exhibition 
with the National Endowment fur the 
Arts. The company plans to sponsor 
other art exhibits this year. 

Springs Mills has been pairing cfi 
with the arts sincv the 1*K"V) i*. wln n Col 
Elliott Springs, then president, began 
purchasing art to use in the company '> 
advertisement.* This developed into a 
spring art show, which i*. now the larg- 
est nonjury annual show in th*> South 

Winners of this show are sponsored 
h> Spring- Milk in travel tbruughcnir 
the South to display their work* jh 
various galleries. The company won a 
business committee award for this ef- 
fort in 1970 

In addition to the Dantzic exhibit. 
Spring* Milk n!*-. h.-i* un iirriingcrnent 




Buwntia haa adivny upponed 
the John F, K«nn*tfy C«rtar for 
in* Parformlng Arts, k>eal*d In 
WaarUnglon, P. C„ ainea ita 
opening kn 1t7l. LanK yea' 
buatrvat* donated mora than 
H.3 million through Iht etntir'i 
Encor* Fund. ContrftHttiona 
ihould »»c»ed million 
tnla yaar. 




Mondal* chairwoman of tha 
Faitoral Council on th* Arta and 
Hurnanrliaa, »a y • bu*tn«*f support 
ol tha arta hi growing rapidly. 
"I think buamtat haa caught onto 
Um vain* ol art and baautiluJ aur- 
rourxJIngm Mra- Mondal* atanda 
oarer* PromtttHw*, on* of tn* 
worka a*hitnt*d tn har horn*, tn* 
raataanc* of tha vie* P?aatdani. 




Employers 
Orchestrate 
a Labor Day 
Musical* 

The performance was called "A 
Show For All Peooie," bul it was 
really a show of business support 
not onty lor employees but also (or 
the arts. 

Hald the day before Labor Day 
last year, the performance by Ihe 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra, the 
brass section of the North Texas 
Stale University Marching Band, 
and ihe renowned musical group. 
Up With People, was sponsored 
by I ho Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce as a salute to area employ- 
ees. Local businesses bought 
tickets io the show for their em- 
ployees. Proceeds went to the 
performers, 

About 95 of the area's business- 
es supported the effort, generating 
$68,000 and an audience of 
20.000 in the Cotton Bowl 

"The work ethic is a baste char- 
acteristic in Dallas." says David 
Fb*, chairman of the board ol ihe 
Dallas chamber. "Our economy 
can be directly traced to conscien- 
tious employees We felt thai l he 
employers of Dallas would like an 
opportunity to recognize their 
workers. The response proved 
overwhelmingly that we were 
right." 

Business participation account- 
ed for most of the S&8.000. trie 
Dallas chamber sayj After expen- 
ditures, Ihe performers each re- 
ceived a donation ol W.UO0 

Mary C. Crowley, president ol 
Home Interiors in Dallas, pur- 
chased 1.500 tickets for the show 
Ms. Crowley has only 600 employ- 
ees. The rest ol her tickets were 
donated to local churches, h»gh 
schools, and a Dallas orphanage 

J. Kevin Murphy, president of 
Tratlways, inc., in Dallas, says it 
was "'jusl a fine evening ... the 
show was exciting, and the fire- 
works labulous " His firm pur- 
chased 3.000 tickets for its 1,300 
employees 

"I think rt is a great thing thai 
business has done lor omployees 
and for the arts in Dallas," he 
says "And f think it will become 
an annual affair " 
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with the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Guggenheim Museum under 
which the company adapts their tex- 
tile design* for bed linen patterns. 

"We have paid the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art more than Si million in 
royalties so far," says Mr, Scotese. "It 
has been a highly beneficial program 
for both business and art 

"Millions of Americans have in their 
homes adaptations of some of the 
Mel's most exquisite and rare textile 
designs- Although our arrangement 
with the Guggenheim is new. we ex- 
pect thai it will prove just as profit- 
able:," he adds 

Special wrinkle 

Quite frequently, business works ir, 
tandem with the National Endowment 
for the Arts through its challenge 
grunts and special twwirj fund. 

Challenge grant money is awarded 
to worthy projects which must raise 
Uiree times the amount of the grant. 
Money from the treasury fund, which 
administrators call "a special wrinkle 
in the fabric of the endowment bud- 
get," is not offered unlit nonfederal 
money has first been put up, 

Once private donations are secured, 
endowment money in added, making a 
one-to-one match. That amount must 
be doubled by the grant recipient The 
final mix is three parts private fund- 
ing to one federal dollar. 

The endowment, along with the Fed- 
eral Council on the Arts and Human- 
'ties headed by Joan Adams Mandate, 
believes that private sector involve- 
ment with the arts is crucial. 

"It's a very intimate relationship." 
Mrs. Mondale emphasizes- "Business 
•Upport Is a vital ingredient . mid 
Uiere is a need for cooperation 
local state, and federal government* 
*'th business regarding the artl." 

Art gallery at horn* 

The Mondnlo home — the official res- 
idence of the Vice President located on 
tn e grounds of this Naval Observatory 
ln Washington, D, C— is bedecked 
*ilh art on the walls, on bookcase 
shelves, on the floor, on tables, and on 
fireplace mantels. Mm Mondale has 
inverted her home into an art gallery 
flaying the work* uf living Anicri 
lSftn artiutM. sculptors, crafts people. 
an d photographers. Current works arc 
5 loan from various museums in the 
Northeast Some of the artists nre un- 
known, other hnve achieved interna- 
tl0 *al fame, 

StandinK before Helen Franken- 
PikWll intriguing multicolored aery I- 
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ic painting entitled Prometheus. Mrs 
Mondale says that business can take a 
lesson from what the government is 
doing to support the arts and vice 



"The General Service.!) Administra- 
tion, for example, has agreed that one 
half of one percent of all the building 
or renovation coats of federal buildings 
will go for art. Business can do the 
same thing. t know that some in- 
dustries already do this. 

"We held a bipartisan fund-raiser 
for women candidates, at which we 
had a photography sale. An executive 
from Johnson & Johnson in New Jer- 
sey told me the company was building 
ii new plant He bought a portfolio of 
photographs to hang in offices in his 
new plant. Now this is not a new idea, 
but buying Original works of art in- 
stead of reproductions is 

"Businesses could set aside a certain 
percentage- of building costs for art II 
they build n new plant, t h t- > could ullo- 
cate half of one percent for art- 
stained glass windows* mosaic tiiea, 
wall hangings, tapestries, paintings, 
sculptures, or fountains. Whatever it 
is, it will be important. 1 * 

Instead of buying paintings and 



artwork for offices, Toucbe Ross and 
Co.. a national accounting firm, spon- 
sors a program called Prints for Pn- 
tients. which donates works of art to 
hospitals. 

For example, n man on the 14th 
floor of a New York hospital is recover- 
ing from major surgery. He's alone in 
nil room with a •mall television set 
and four blank walls Along comes the 
art cart, pushed by volunteers and 
loaded with original prints drawn, 
painted, or phot graphed by Uvmjj 
American artists — all numbered and 
signed. 

The patient can choose from among 
landscapes, seascapes, still-life shots, 
• : prints, or action picture*. The 
art is hung in the patient's room for 
the duration of his stay. 

The man on the Mth floor wants an 
action painting, bul the womnn down 
the hall prefers something calmer It's 
all on the art can. 

The Sears- Roebuck Foundation 
takes its art to the people — in commu- 
nity and church groups, union halls, 
prison*, hospital words, nnd home* for 
the elderly— aJ I across the country. 

The foundation works with Affiliate 
Artists, Inc , a Sew York group that 
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The N«w York Ciry Belial It widely recognlieO a a one of the country'* 
fine»t dance troupe*. According 1o a 1177 port conducted by the Bueirwa* 
Committed for the Arte, Inc.,. more Americana, attended the ballet ar aom* 
other lorm of dance performance than attended proleealonal football game*. 




While the Pebit Brewing Co. of Mllweuke* aponeore a aummerfeal every year, olfier 
firm* aupoorl Ihe arte by donating private worka lo traveling eihibite. CrllJca 
of corporate giving oversimplify our motivation, «ay t m Mobil Oil Corp 
apokaamen We do not expect to be loved for our ujppon of if>* erta." 

M 



Culture Shock 

From 
Proposition 13 

Juno 6. 197a, was a day of tri- 
umph lor California voters fed up 
wrth ever-mcreasjng property tax- 
es. M was also a day of despair for 
the state's arts organizations. 

The passage of Proposition 13 
meant thai state and locat govern- 
ments had lo tighten the fiscal 
belt. And in many cases, first to 
feel the pinch were arts groups 

The California Arts Council, a 
slate agency thai provides grants 
for programs and individual artists, 
had its budget cut by 60 percenl 
Other state and local museums 
and galleries lound that budget 
cuts would deprive thorn of money 
needed to support additional exhi- 
bitions. 

To make up for Proposition 13 
budget cuts, businesses in Los 
Angeles have donated legal, tech- 
nical, accounting, and fund-raising 
skills lo art organizations. 

Similar tax and spending limita- 
tions were passed In Michigan, 
Colorado, Oregon, and Idaho, 
prompting Maynard Jackson, may- 
or of Atlanta and chairman ol the 
committee on the arts lor the US. 
Conference of Mayors, lo suggest 
thai state agencies go easy on 
arts budgets. 

"All loo often in times of budget- 
ary constraints, appropriations for 
the arts seem an unnecessary 
frill," he says, 

"We believe that money lor the 
arts, rsthor than being ,\n unnoc- 
assary. easily-cut expenditure, is 
an investment that generates fur- 
ther revenues upon which future 
city vitality depends 

"The arts not only create beau- 
ty, they create Jobs." the mayor 
says "Businesses prefer to locale 
in communities with a rich cultural 
life. 

'Try to imagine your community 
with no music, no dance, no poet- 
ry, no theater, no sculpture or 
pamiing. You have to imagine, 
eventually, industry and Jobs are 
gone, too. And after thai, the peo- 
ple 

"You enrich your community 
when you support the arts, and 
you have a good lime doing JL" 
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recruits talent and J ends it Co business 
ea who are willing to sponsor "infor- 
Tnances" rather than performances. 

The purpose of the informance. ex- 
plains James L Podany. vice president 
and executive director of the founda- 
tion, is to take the art form to the 
people, to personalize the production, 
and to break down the barriers be 
tween the stage and the audience. 

Career development 

An informance is Tree to the public. 
The foundation contributes $125,000 
for the artists* and that amount is 
matched by a grant from the National 
Endowment. 

Mr. Podany says the foundation's 
program provides young American art- 
ists with recognition and career devel- 
opment they might not otherwise get. 
The foundation also provides money 
for educational film* and bouks un an . 
Sears a* a company has its own arm 
programs. 

Affiliate Artists also receives wide 
business support from 22 corporations 
■Uch as Westinghouse Corp., U S 
Steel, and Altegheny-Ludlum. as well 
■as five other foundations and the Na- 
tional Endowment Thirf year, the 
group js operating on a million and a 
half corporate-foundation dollars. 
Thirteen years ago, there were only 
810,000 and one corporate supporter. 

"We estimate that we have reached 
About eight million people through our 
informances," says Mr Clark "That 
■Ye rages out to Si. 15 per person per 
Performance, Without that support 
atost of t hose performances would not 
have, happened." 

Tho five per cant club 

Scores of other companies, small and 
'arge alike, are joining those who hnve 
tetively supported the arts. A group of 
^companies in Minnesota has formed 
the five percent club— they contribute 
Sve percent of their gross profits be- 
fore taaes to the arts. Ruder & Finn, 
the New York public relations firm, 
has a fine arts division that specialises 
in business-arts matchmaking 

More business committees such as 
the Arts and Business Council in New 
^°rk and The Corporate Fund for the 
^forming Art* at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter In Washington, D. C . are springing 
U P to raiae corporate money and con- 
Piousness 

In addition, art alliances in three 
"mor cities are coordinating fund-rois 
"•K drives and conferences such as the 
°o» held in Boston, Moss, several 
•Booths ago on the enprgy crinis in mu- 
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You'll find smiles that turn strangers into 
welcome- guests, the freshest seui< n yds to tempi s i. 4 r u*s 
you tn stay, and more smiles that say, come 
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you to stay 
vtsit us again 



seums, art Rnlleries, and other public 
places. 

Scene: A Saks Fifth Avenue store in 
suburban Cleveland Liberate, the pe- 
rennial pianist, strolls through the 
crowd. He stops to chat with a group of 
people invited to attend the benefit 
opening. About 3,500 people ore there 
The proceeds go to four cultural orga- 
nizations in the Cleveland area. 

In New York. Carol Charming, 
charming comedienne, greets business 
executives at a recent wine and cheese 
party sponsored by the Art* and Busi- 
ness Council The purpose of the event 
is to ahow the executives how they can 
help sponsor the arts 

Educational experience 

"For business people to understand 
the arts, they must see and experience 
the flavor and excitement of the arts 
It's an educational experience." says 
John E Skui-e. a sensor associate with 
Cultural Resources, Inc.. a nonprofit 
group based in Washington. D. C 

Through one of its program* Cultur- 
al Resources brings together corporate 
officers, art critics, and executives in 
charge of company philanthropy for an 
evening of chamber musir, n separate 



night at the ballet, and another eve- 
ning of theater or plays The cultural 
immersion help* the croup iu esplain 
the direction and needs n! the individ- 
ual disciplines and just what corporate 
directors can do to help. 

'The art world is handicapped right 
now," says Carl F Stover, president of 
Cultural Resources, "because there are 
no long-standing numbers to illustrate 
just how much has been spent in sup- 
port of the arts 

'The National Endowment budget 
and state art council budget* are just 
the tip of the iceberg. It's hard to in- 
crease giving if there Is nothing to 
show for post contributions 

What is needed are economic im- 
pact studies that would compare an 
active arts program in a company or in 
a community with an artless one," he 
suggests. 

"An nris-buiiness relationship is 
necessary for the economic survival of 
a company and the cultural survival of 
the environment 

Advocate* of such relalionnhipn pre- 
dict misfortune for the business that 
ignores the arts Like Romeo and Ju- 
liet, one cannot live long and prosper 
without the other O 
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D«ncor» and c«l«or<ty-WBtcners pi ■wank Studio 94 draco in Now York Cliy. Ttw club'i 
•Uborala multicolored puUallng lighting vprtoro «>«t rial?.* million dollar* Studio S4'a 
awneni •peril anotha* tluo.QOO on In* audio lyclm 1o product ttt« dl*nrt<:tl*a dkco b*«l 




A t -juple at Ttv* 1 .bur i in B*thr*<li 
MkL tr ir» out ■ timi mad* popular 
by Saturday Wion! B ovor Intiicala 
dtp* ami ttapn nra p«1orn>»tl fry 
daiKot* who tniM d»i'.o cer»l*«t« 



3II«1« N«wlM»-J»ho and Allan 
Mi khow how 1 u dona 
Ml a prarniara pony tor lha 
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Thouaanda gl cJottori worth of ovir hoad 
lighting *qiilptrmnt. mirror* and mirror 
ball*, and othor iptcial eltocla 
create Iho dlaco almoipherp far 
dancer* «l m Hum York City club whara 
mora **dal« dancing it In tlyla again. 



Far m«t drtneora, dlaco l« a coaturrw 
parly, and In torn* dubs, almost any- 
thing com. Thoa* wilfi draw, code* 
t«md lo anf ore* thorn only on crowded 
wvafcand nights, ' oo wo don 1 gal 
blua J«an> with holet In the kne**-' 
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of SbmUo $4. wher* 
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„ul five yeans ugo," says Mr. Ed- 
wards. "Now. things are speeding up, 
and clubs ure asking for more complex 
equipment." 

He estimates that one of the compa- 
ny's biggest jobs — renovating the old 
Hollywood PaUice in Los Angeles for a 
disco— will run clow to a million dol- 
Lars. Huw-ever. hi* says, "right now the 
company is doing its best business in 
the Midwest and the South" 

In addition to clubs in the United 
States, Wavelength recently signed 
Contracts lor discos in Switzerland and 
Australia. 

Worldwide boom 

"Wo hove been getting a lot of Euro- 
pean business." says Mr. Edwards. 
"We have the latest, most sophisticat- 
equipment , and now that they have 
good exchange rate, the Europeans 
"re buying it" 

He predicts a continued disco boom, 
at least for the next year. "We doubled 
our disco business in 1978. and this 
year we expect another 50 percent in* 
crease over that" 

The demands have been so great 
that manufacturers and suppliers of 
disco equipment frequently have trou- 
ble filling orders. Mr Carlson says 
that most items now require a 30 to 60- 
day wait. Among the items in greatest 
demand an.- $450 fog-making machines 
and S90 mirror balls- 
One reason for the increased de- 
mand is that disco is not confined to 
club*. City Lights has disco on 
wheels— a van equipped to take the 
disco atmosphere almost anywhere 
for fees ranging from SI. 200 to S2,30Q f 
'he company has produced an evening 
Pi di»co in hotels, department stores, 
and private homes. 




re-c rooms 



Some people have gone a step fur- 
l her nnd turned their recreation rooms 
'flto home discos. City Lights recently 
Provided a Washington woman with a 
'mall home dance floor, lights, nnd a 
ll »ht control panel for 84,000. 

A couple of mail-order gift houses 
(W into ihe swing just before Chrlfit- 
""is ami <>(!«-r>.-d home disco kite far 
tev eral thousand dollars 

Customers also come back for oddi- 
^tial equipment. 

M "Disco is a show " says Mr. Carlson. 
fl nd you have to keep changing it a 
lUl 'e all the time to keep people Inter- 
filed.'- 

Oncers agree that it is a show, and 
™y want to look their beat, so many 
w th#m take lessons For the dance 
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WHY AMERICA DOESN'T 
GO WRONG WHEN IT WRITES. 

Wft sell two out of every three boll pens bought at 
retail. And if that number impresses you. it should. Because 
il means that a great many Americans know that Bic is the 
best ball pen their money can buy even though it doesn't take 
much of their money to buy it 

They may not know that Be is the only pen with a 
peened pant, but they do know thai it won't get damaged 
if they drop it 

They may not know that Bic has a textured ball rather 
than a smooth one. but they do know that it will wnte the 
f r rst nmeand every time, even on coated paper or grease spots. 

They may not know that Bic has five critically engineered 
channels feeding ink to the ball, but they do know that it 
won t blotch or skip. 

In fact, people who buy Bic Pens for themselves or for 
their offices, know very little obout why Bic Pens work so well 
But that's not surprising, because our competitors are 
somewhat m the dark, too. 

So the next time you order pens, do what 2 out of 3 do 

rhotway yOU Nit _ flk 



go wrong when you write, e ther. 
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studios, that haj been a bonanza New 
studio* hove opened, and older ones 
ha«v increased their staffs Vic Dau- 
mit. longtime Washington donee 
teacher who taught former Flr*t Lady 
Betty Ford to do the Hustle, says he 
had to increase his staff of seven to 16 
to handle the business. 

"Even sa. ] have n waiting list of 
people for towns." he says 

Another part of looking right, of 
course, b clothing. The three-piece nuit 
for men is n must for disco, and most 
mores have a selection of disco fash- 
ions for women. 

One shoe manufacturer even [jinn* 
to market Discoshoes at about f 100 a 
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Would-be patrons gathered 
outside New York's studio 
54. Most noncelebrllles 
wall far hours, snd many 
never get in. But ihe hope 
Of dancing there and the 
challenge of looking 
interesting enough la be 
admitted keep mtny 
coming beck nlghiiy, 



A dancer Irles her ska lei 
In the latest version of 
disco. Some skating rinks 
are pinning hopes of 
a revival on this new trend 
And disco owners aspect 
youngsters la move on to 
the club Honrs as soon 
as they *ra old enough 
to be admitted 



pair. The shoes will have flashing 
lights in their clear plastic platforms 
that will blink on and off to the 
rhythm of the dancer. 

' Di'i'.t. hii.» completely chunked tht- 
clothing look," says Pamela McCauley. 
who does merchandising for Hecht's 
rifimnmem Mint* in Hiklliirmri- ;md 
Washington. "It hat taken women 
away from the Annie Hall look and 
into more- hodv-revealing chthee. nnd 
it has people dressing up Again. 

"Disco really gave us a boost," she 
saya, "but it may be past its peak. Or it 
may just be taking another direction. I 
think the new thing will lie roller dis- 
co Mocy's In New York just opened a 



roller disco shop which carries Hkatw 
with the new polyurethane wheels, e*>- 
i|iiinned kneepads, and skating 
clothes. I think that's where fashion* 
are heading." 

Mr. Lipp agrees- He say» Light Lob 
if- equipping about 20 roller rinks a 
month, and many of the larger disCO 
clubs now set. aside one night a week 
for skaters. 

"Chances are this will attract an 
even younger and more agile crowd," 
he says. "But this is a direction in 
which disco already seems to be mov- 
ing." 

Kiddie diacoa 

Several large amusement 
hiivt- start wj what Mr Lipp cullrt 
cream discos. The idea has worked 
well. hi> saya. It gives the children 
something to do instead of wandering 
off to get lost, and parents slay longer 
in the park. 

Michael O'Harna, manager uf a pop- 
ular Washington disco called Tramps, 
agrees that the coming thing will he 
roller disco. 

But if he should get into th«t aspect 
of disco, he says, it would be at a rink, 
not at Tramps 

"Roller disco will attract a younger 
crowd that wants to get out and exer- 
cise," Mr. CTHnrro says, "but it won't 
replace the discotheque; that will still 
be here For one thing, it's simply not 
as easy to meet people and talk when 
you are on skates as it is over a drink." 

And that is just the kind of place 
Ron Newdoll had in mind when he cre- 
ated The Disco Works, to provide turn- 
key disco operations for hotel and 
restaurant chains. Mr. Newdoll. presi- 
dent of Accurate Sound International. 
Inc., a multimiliion-doliar audio ser- 
vice firm in Redwood City, Calif., says 
the first contracts for the now firm wit I 
be a very poxh restaurant in Mcsicn 
City called Lea Bonn Vivnntes wtid n 
new chain in California's Miinn Coun- 
ty called Charlie Boltons. 

N*iw rocoril inurkot 

Whatever direction disco takes, it 
will probably continue tu lu-lp the rec- 
ord industry. 

"'We're making and mure disco 
products and paying more attention to 
it," sjiys rlfitxTt Heatherly. ei branch 
manager for RCA Corp. "It's Retting 
more popular at a Lime when people 
expected it to die out." 

Disco also has influenced record «** 
"People who go i u discus like to be abl«| 
to dance to the same music at home. 
mv* Mr Itentherly "They want the 
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12-inch singles we used Id sell 
nly to discos and radio station*, so we 
avp started producing more of them." 
And disco has meant new customer*. 
Record sales are up across the board," 
says Fred Morris, manager of Kemp 
ill Record Shops in Washington, 
CL "The people who usually buy rec- 
ords are continuing to buy, but n lot of 
pie who seldom buy records have 
rted coming in to get the tunes they 
e to dance to. Sometimes for a party 
y'U buy a dozen disco album*." 
Bill Wnrdlow. an associate publisher 
BsUixnnd Magazine, was nrnong I he 
si to see what disco could do for the 
companies. Five years ago in 
England, he noticed that records were 
becoming hits without the traditional 
ia exposure because they were 
ployed in the discos 
The larger record companies, he 
yn, were slow to move into the disco 



beer 
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market. That resulted in almost over- 
night success for several small compa- 
nies that quickly turned out disco 
tunes. 

Radio also hung hack, says Mr 
Wnrdlow. "At iir*t the stations saw the 
discos as competition it! rojitmn music 
favorites. Now, most stations play 
some disco music, and some have 
switched to an entire disco format 

Ail- American crue 

He says disco will probably be going 
strong through the I9H0s, "The mom- 
Stream of America is now interested in 
disco, and soon the entire country will 
be In on the roller disco craw " 

Record companies also are involved 
in a race among Broadway producers 
to see which of three planned disco 
musicals will come out first this 
spring Stephen Leber and David 
Krebe, who seem confident their show, 




Discotheque, will be able to open first, 
plan to offer theater patrons more 
than u show. "We'll have dancing on 
stage after the show," soys Mr. Leber. 

Also in the works are Gottu Go Din- 
co, produced by Jerry Brandt, and 
Holy Mivte* and the Top Ten. which la 
being put together by KaJ Grossman 
and Robert Fnurnier 

"It's based on the life of Moses and 
set in a disco," says Mr. Grossman. 

And, lest the momentum slow down 
outside New York, Saturday Night Fe- 
wr is being readied for a wider audi- 
ence. Objectionable scenes and 
language are being cut from the origi- 
nal movie to obtain a PG rating and u 
whole new mnrkel 

Mr Wardlow also predict* an expan- 
sion in the export market "Trie Voice 
of America," he says, "is doing a one- 
hour show on disco for television pre- 
sentation in Russia and China." 



Truly economical. 

Of course it's an Armco Building System. 

Afmco* Building Systems keep construction 
Cost s reasonable while providing quoliry and value 

fasr construction. quicKcr return on your 
"tJiioVvg investmenr dollar written guarantees 
° r 'd superior energy efficiency combine to mate 

nxo s the truly economical building system 

For mote information write to Armco 



Building Systems Depr M-6Q9. Box 800. 
Middlerown. Ohio 45042, In Canada write ro 
Armco Canada Ltd.. RO. Dox 3000, Guelph. 
Ontario NIH6P2 

Or find your local Authorized Armco ^ rt 

Building Dealer in the Yellow Pages under ARM CO 
•"OuWingvMetar 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



The Charter Saga 0 
in Which One Branch 
Leads to Another 



By Priscilla Aniu- Schwab 



Uaymmni* tuvicitft mason ia really 
■ I [aid buck. When informed of this, 
he smiles quizzically and says gently, 
"if you any so" 

It's true; this mellow-mannerc-d en- 
trepreneur is aptly described in today's 
vernacular— laid bock (rtdj ) unassum- 
ing, unhurried, philosophical, aesthet- 
ic, n stranger to anger, easygoing, 
keenly analytical, personable, 

From a family-owned lumber yard in 
Jacksonville Flu.. Mr. Mason has con- 
st ructed an eclectic conglomerate of 
oil, insurance, real estate, and media. 

Today, the $2 billion Charter Co. 
consists of the Charter Oil Co., by far 
the lur&'St division with 1978 revenue* 
nf billion; <.'hnrt.com, Inc., which 
publisher Redbxik and fjidir/t' Home 
Journal among other magnzines, 
Prints all or part of several national 
magazines in Dayton, Ohio, broadcasts 
owr fire metropolitan radio station*, 
and maintains 60 million subscribers' 
addresses in De9 Moines, town; And 
Charter Insurance Group, which has 
Si 2 billion worth af life insurance in 
force in 29 states. 

Almost hustod 

For a long time, however, Mr, Mason 
was only u small busiii'-s.-imun And iit 
otic time, he was almost a busted small 
business nuiri- 

Whr-n Raymond Mason came home 
from Chapel Hill after four years of 

1 Most** • Persian rug that 
SJS to the stairwell of Mr 
* 0ri '» home ns* 29 cartouches 
0Pl th* atory. In poetry, 
i Pleasure 1 ! of ■ garden The 
1 t * rn * with Epping Forest 
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economics at the University of North 
Carolina, his older brother was already 
(irmly established Selling the family's 
lumber So Raymond took aver the na- 
scent business of financing the build- 
ers who bought tho lumber. 

Thi- Knight family hod h<rn in .lutk- 
sonville for five generations — Mr Ma- 
son's grand father, for whom he was 
named, had been mayor in 1893— and 
tin- lumber yard had been going since 
1919. 

"The family business was a nice 
head start," says Mr. Mason, who with- 
in ten years had built Up the financial 
end of it to 5100.000 annual profit Un- 
satisfied with half a loaf. Mr. Mason 
soon found a little mortgage and real 
estate investment company called 
Charter that he picked up to finance 
the people who were buying the homes 
the builders were putting up. 

Along with the company cam* the 
acorn symbol, ClwU-rV mat if tu iht- 
day. "We just inherited It," says Mr 
Mason, "and it seemed worth keeping 
We didn't want our family name on 
the business. Why? Because those pea- 
pie with a low profile have a higher 
quality of life. I think." 

Probably so, but before there was 
quality, there was quiet desperation. A 
big developer on Cape Canaveral, 
whom Mr. Mason had financed, went 
broke, leaving the Charter Co with 
250 unfinished houses and a few mil- 
lion dollars in debt to local banks. 

"1 forget whether the interest was 
$50,000 a week or S50.0QO a month." 
says a friend who livrd through the 
crisis and later prospered. "Whichev- 
er. Raymond couldn^ pay it He had 
trouble meeting the payroll o couple of 



times and had to put up his personal 
money. 

"It would have been easy to declare 
bankruptcy, but Raymond wouldn't 
hear af it. He visited the banks he 
owed almost daily and persuaded them 
to wait for their money. Then, he took 
over o piece of property the hrok* dt 1 - 
vetoper owned on the Banana River 
and drained the land so it could be 
developed residential^." save the 
friend. 

"I couldn't believe it, Here he was 
facing financial disaster, and he was 
paying S 15.000 a day to pump water 
He said it was tbe company's only as- 
set and had to be developed because 
sooner or later the environmentalist* 
would prevent all building in t h;ii 
area 

"He was right. The company made a 
lot of money on that property And the 
banks all got paid ofT But 1 wouldn't 
have gone and dredged'* 

"Little bitty bank" 

Once that crisis had receded, Mr 
Mason decided he really needed his 
own bank. Up for sale was the Jack- 
sonville National, "a little bitty bank" 
to which he could move the mortgage 
servicing and through which he I mid 
make loans. 

In tbe midst of adversity," says an- 
other longtime friend, "Raymond 
seems to bloom. His imagination la fu- 
eled by what Others would think of as 
failure ." 

"Raymond ha* m firm idf;< >d what 
he wants to accomplish." says a bust- 
oeas acquaintance "And he has an ag- 
ile mind thut will figure out ways to 
accomplish it ))<• doe* things that peo- 
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Stone sculptures ot acams and owls lop tho walla of !h« formal gardens 

and Una me walkway out to Raymond Mdson's boathouaa office in this Si John's 

Rlvsr. With Mr. Mason ar* his wife. Minerva, and daughter. Vanrwi Druce 



This waterwheel was used In Ihe 1940s lo 
aerate ih« sol fur-riddan wall water at 
£pplng Forest which Is now on clly mains. 



pie don't think are double because he 
doesn't accept the fact that these 
things are not doable, not if he wants 
to do them, and they are worth doing." 

A classic example is the way Mr 
Mason ended up in the gas station 
business because he wanted to start 
making commercial loans, From a 
banking colleague he heard that 
George Getty, who had just finished 
building a new refinery in Delaware, 
wanted to expand hts Tidewater Oil 
Co and was looking for a distributor in 
Florida Mr Mason bad two college 
friends who had always wanted la run 
their own business, so he called them 
and they all went to see Mr. Getty. 

Impart duties 

Toe ides was that Mr Mason would 
finance the bui Iding of the gee gluttons 
and the friends would distribute the 
gas to dealers. The partnership was 
proceeding apace, and "my friends quit 
their jobs — they were both in lea- 
tiles — and moved to Jacksonville with 
their wives and two or three little chil- 
dren apiece." siyi Mr M;i-"i> 

"Then the government clamped im- 
port duties on for<-i£!i oil and Mr Get- 
ty junked his expansion plans. No 
more Florida distributorship So here 
were my two friends with no )ohe, new 
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mortgages, and all these Utile kids." 

There was only one thing to do. Mr. 
Mason financed the construction of a 
service station, ami r hi- stranded 
friends started running it; pumping 
gaa for two cents a gallon below the 
brand-name price and selling milk and 
bread and other necessities a family 
runs out of at the most inconvenient 
time. This venture gradually built up 
to a chain of about 60 discount service 
stations throughout the southeast 

"Raymond Mason," says a lifelong 
friend, "is the kind of person who 
would mortgage his homo for a 
friend" 

Meanwhile, the Charter Co. went 
public in 1963 and began growing 
"with all its eggs in one basket," as Mr 
Mason puts it, having merged his gas 
station interests, bank, mortgage com- 
pany, and real estate holdings. Sales 
growth had reached the $16 million 
mark when Charter began negotiating 
for a 170 million acquisition, which 
"anybody would call highly leveraged." 

Mow does a company the size of an 
acorn swallow u ninthly oak lik* 1 Sig- 
nal Oil? Very cautiously, by pruning 
away unprofitable operations, fertiliz- 
ing the management structure with 
carefully chosen people imbued with 
the mystique of oil. and grafting on 



both vertical and horizontal acquisi- 
tions. 

Transplanting the oak was a saga in 
itself Mr Mason had been out in Cali- 
fornia working an the possible acquisi- 
tion of the Irvine ranch. The deal fell 
through, but. he heard that Signal Oil 
wanted to shed its Houston refinery 
and marketing division Mr Mason 
saw a possible mutch, he would then 
have n refinery to produce gasoline for 
the chain of tilling stations 

"I said if they would take a ten-year 
uc.it- for kaif the $65 million price and 
25 percent in long-term equity of our 
preferred stock, plus 12.5 percent cash 
closing with the other 12.5 percent in 
four or five months, then maybe we 
could swing it." Mr Mason recalls. 
Tbey said they would, and we did " 

Not a plwngflr 

Remarks another frtend: "People 
might think Raymond is a plunger 
He's not. He can analyse data faster 
than n computer, and he cuts through 
all the entangling details." 

Part of the Signal arrangement wn> 
a slightly less than one percent inter 
est in Iran's daily oil production, nnri 
Mr. Mason used that to borrow money 
for ;i dawn pnymt-nt nn the Signal 
properties. 
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'2 went to Gulf Oil and said we want to 
uy this refinery, and if you lend us the 
»h, we will agw to buy all the crude 
»e need from you," says Mr. Mason 
"Fortunately, the fellow I talked to 
ew an awful lot mur>" about I he oil 
less than I did. He told me thut 
crude oil was easy to sell, but sweet 
ude was not that easy to get, and 
at Gulf would take half our Jiileresl 
Iranian oil in return for iho $8 mil- 
Oti cash. Well, it worked beautifully 
ley made money on it, and we mjide 
money mi it And we tfut our Iranian 
il interest bjick iti the end " 

vol u ted venture 

ChanerS venture miu cammumca- 
on* was similarly convoluted. It be- 
n in 1974 with a small book 
bliahing company, followed, willy 
ly. by th* OaytOn printing plant, 
major magazines, five radio sta- 
ll dozen special interest journals, 
"a partridge in a pear tree," say* 
r. Macon, jokingly. 
"Sometimes, it seems that we no 
ner get active in a business, than 
meone wants to offer us the lot nest 
*oar It wasn't until last year that we 
ft • i 1 1 1 >* (jot all the pieces or the eommu- 
ieations group together under one 
ident, all moving in the same di- 
ion." 

Charters three divisions, oil. insur- 
ance, and communications, an? now in 
the middle of their separate five- year 
Plans, which call for an annual 15 per- 
il growth in earnings. "We belie vi\ 
course, that our people tire our most 
important atwet. We also believe in 
autonomy with accountability, 
twaen those two at a whole lot of room 
for growth. If you don't let people do 
f hiiiui-. the* MMwr really grow." says 
Mr Mason 

PllUng tha niohtm 

In all three areas, the Charter cam- 
Panics are experts in niche-fill ins 
The big companies cannot do every- 
thing We try' to specialise in areas 
the giant companies don't like, that 
not profitable for th»'m to tend 
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Bui, s»ya another friend, "Raymond 
P a practical person, lie will pursue n 
""Rture to the point where it is no 
longer worth his time and effort, and 
tfl en he will back off and devote his 
attention to something else that is in- 
te re*ting He can live with himself if a 
'fell col lapses He doesn't like to lose, 
•^hody does, but he jtuit goes on to 
*0mcrii •,. 

The Masons live on a 50-acre estate 
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Meeting with the chairman in hi* light and sunny office is a pleasant interlude 

tor Jack T. Donnell. president. Charter Ol Co , end Mr. Mason's son-in-law, 

J. Dlx Drue*. Jr.. president. Charter insurance Group. Getting comfortable Is Rosl*. 



called Gpping Forest that was designed 
by the late Alfred I. du Pont and built 
in the late 19308 by Mr. du Pont'a 
brother-in-law. Edward Ball, the chief 
trustee of the du Pont fortune. Mr 
Ball is Mr. Mason's mentor and. 
through the du Pont trust, a principal 
stockholder in the Charter Co. 

The nine-bedroom, Spanish-style 
mansion has hostfd many heads of 
state as well as business leaders, in- 
cluding the now-exiled Shah of Iran, 
former President Ford, and California 
Gov. Jerry Brown 

The storybook estate nestles snugly 
in a curve of the St. John's River, pro- 
tected by an enclosed double harbor 
and towering cypress trees that whis- 
per memories Inside the house, in- 
valuable antiques form a subtle collage 
with fine furniture and countless me- 
mentos and paintings to produce a 
cuinfiirUihU livtii-in ItxtJv 

One hundred feet out in the river. 
Mr Mason has glass-enclosed the tap 
deck of a boat house to serve as his 
office In this sunnily serene setting, 
he talked of pragmatic acquisition, 
luisim-v. philtsophir*, and the future 
or Charter 

What Is the relulionahip between oil, 
insurance, and Communications? 



It's a quantum leap from our refin- 
ery in Houston to a quiet insurance 
office, so there ti no apparent ratio- 
nale. But there is a common denomina- 
tor in running ii little retail una station 
und publishing Redboak magazine, and 
that is people We provide services of 
one kind or another to people. 

What sort of acquisitions do you look 
fort 

We look a lot, and we look very, very 
carefully In n field that we arc inter- 
ested in. if we can get something at the 
right price that fits our business, we 
wilt try to bu> it In ;i lield that duwiM T 
interest us, tike owning a hotel in Las 
Vegas, we wouldn't care what the deal 
waa We're now involved in negotia- 
tions with the Curvy Energy Corp. We 
have signed en agreement in principle 
to acquire 80 percent of Carey, which 
is a major producer or fuel oil on the 
EilHt l 'oust They sell primarily In utili- 
ties and industrial users, and they 
have a 600,00Obarrel-a-dn> refinery in 
the Bahamas. 

Bui how do you decide what Is inter 
•sting? 

One thing seems to flow from an- 
other In the beginning, I made all the 
acquisitions my st- If 1 u;is the liurit 



its not surprising that 
Nation's Business, 
the business advocate 

magazine, is 
one of the hottest. 
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Ratings Fnrmitla: Untiring the PIB's 12 month data. A/S/M ratings wot based upon a wtighU <i 
combination of dollars of inarasf in ad revenue, percentage increases in ad revenue, and percentage 
tneiea u\ in pug, - ••] d t, • , utu dollar ittrnasc* counted about 2 1/2 times as much ax tisr perreutag, 
increases in ad revenue and about seven times as much as percentage increases in pages. 

For more information call Brett Perrine collect at (212) 557-9887. 

Nation's Business 

Wt reach i,2ftx. <KX) business executives at work and at home. 
. • because tee are the business advocate magazine. 
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& Insurant e t"o. 
Wallet E. Heller ii Co. 
Hcrco. Inc. 
Hera, lin 

Hoipiiai .Midline tnu-rr-.il • T' jl 
Hughe* Aircraft Co 
HyMer Co. 
ISA 

Internist innal Cnifcprencun 

AttodaikHi 
Inlernationa) Harvester 
iV\ \ Niilniri il \j!.->.< ii up 

i 1 1 n Murpe» House 
E . E Jiitincon 
Kelly Scrvicci Inc 
Lakeland. Dry oi 
Lanj^ton Sim*>nii A. Asuvialra 
Luthem Time Recorder Co. 
Leather Furniture .Sain luc 
Leuhcrl * Compendium Lid. 
Life Insurance Co, ol Virginia 
LinsiuinfioTiv I n'.r i lute Inc. 

Lockheed FJcetmruci Co. 

L ritlard l)n ol Li«cw» Thcawe* 

MacMUIan Book Clurn, Inc. 

Marko F.nlerprinet 

Manthtdl A Steve n» 

MatMchuurti* Pept of Comrncree 

and Uevekipmenl 
Vlrdin Network* Int- 
MerceilcvBeiH o( N.A.. Ine 
Metro PhoenU Cham ben of 

Commerce 
Milwaukee. PUpl dH 

IjVvrtHvpincril 
Mil., i '. ipvvtjr Amcru'a lm 
Mllehell F4lt!inecrinu Col 
Monroc, The Calculator Co. 
VI... Ii nr.. In. III. 
St kl'.ijicr 

Snttonwide F'tnancta) Corp. 
Saljonwiile Insurance. Co. 
S"ml.>rl C omputer i »rp 
Vnnh Carolina. Slate in 

. V •. 1 1 !■. I u ^1 I I U '. I <" I- 

• ■. I h-.Thiin n V n i e 

Ohio. Stale of 

Oklahoma. Industrial Octek'pment 
Dep«. 

I HJ»m l .l>|li.' L)n i All 

(Jlympla l.'SA. Inc 

Onglnal Prinl Collccton Group 

1 >.l.i ' ..i r .''- t - ii ili-'.- ■ I I *' 

Piiacoe Sleel Corp 
Penn Mutual Lire InturaftetrCn. 
PerfiM'maiice Dynnmiei 
Pertee Compulei Corp 

Microijaicnw 
Phillip* Petroleum Co 
I'M,. i Lie Insurance Co. 
Hmi'Um t uunt) lrulusiri.il i ,.un. .1 
Pitney B<**ei Inc. 
Pijcumi Henhey Retort 
fi.J a mid Corp. 
p. .nvEaprcW 
PUotot Einince Co. 
I^ruili-nli il ItiMiraiK-. >r 

America 
l Imp Ss^letni Ini 
R&D Product* 
H.idvn S h.ii.k 



Not Surprising 



kiinduiln.il t.'i.irp 
Repuhhc Huildinct . .rp 
ft J Rcynokh Tobacco Co 

VanlofiC 
Roheani Cordon 
Rockwell Intemntional 
Koval Hum»L*n M, tL liin---s In. 
Sahnl lniiuAtri.il Park 
St. L. iuii-San Franclico 

Railwai < c 
St.Pu.ul lore \ M:irin.: 

Imurance Co. 
St. Peteniburjf Econiiniic 

Development Council 

'■. ■ l).. i:, 1 - .n . ■ !H if 

Devcli.itritieiii Con). 

SiliII I FV ftldu^l rij'n I Eh" 

S-n.ai Bu»irte»»PrixlocU. Inc. 
S( - In 1. 1 r ! W . ;l I A ii in, -, 

Speedway 
Scun-ani Dutlllen Coj 

Crown Royal 
Scapnrnm Distdlcn Co./V Crown 
SeujU'am Dutillcn Co./V.O. 
The Service Bureau, i 1 1 
ScirTitJi fi Ftanklin liuildinf 
Mi.im.i i ii'm-ULl Sv.lciio 
Shrufler Ealoe 
Sciundttaee Production! 
Souih CofOSn Llettric A Go* Co. 
Soul hern Pavilic Industrial 

Develiipmrnr Co 
Spcrri Lirtrroc 
SlranlitecICo 
Stiir Munulac tunnK Co. 
MdTihme lite. 
SlOtc Mutual id America 
Succens Anoctaiian Irtleinnlumai 
Tettrtciser . Slule of 
1 hrec M Co.' Data Procewunpt Div. 
Toih'tb* 
John Tower 
Toweri Clult 
Trnnv Union Leaxirij; 
Tocirm Ectinomic Develop. Curp 
(JiS- IiuJcpefuicnt Telephone 

\im Elates 
t S Pencil & SlalionervCo 
I I S. Poilal Service 
Vck-rotlSA.Ine 
Virgin liUniii lndu«i 

Development C-immiuiun 
WIS I \ 

WarCycle^ Irttiiiute 
WaMiinj;l..n Hilton llolel 

Wevtern Aolo Awxiole Store* 
Wnir.-rri 1 Ii k in 
WmtngfaotHC Electric Corp 

Lampl/C 
Wheel*. Inc- 
I It ^ hue Co 

Vi ru.oni.iri Puhlic SeTricc Cotp. 
Xemi Computer Senrite* 
Ke*M Corp. 

INl'FRKWIONAI \l>\rKIISI>HS 

\rriL li.im L'lulc 
\mlefviin Clayton 
A«uctaei<in l hiirnn de SeyundiKl 
Asociacion de I - ip-. ruJufen y 
I mhotelladorct 

de Vint* de Chile 
Bunco de Chile 
Bunco de Chile 

Banco de Crcdito e lm .-rvi.'in ■■, 
Banco dct Eatada 
Banco dd Tnthajo 
BamodeTaK'U 



It'.IIK, Hill. 

ii.itu I mil 
Bancsau - E 
SAO Paul 
iirar.ilFMark. 



■nd . 

\!ado do 



ctinjj Intem<itinn4illnc 
Bia/JI Government Trade Bureau 
C unlollayCTAS A.t.C 
CAP - 1 om pania de Acero del 

PaciTicu S.A 
Cclulou Arauco S,A- 
Chilcan Line 

Chriateltien IJumi'-nd PriKlucri 

de Chile S.A. 
On de Rcfmcri.i tie Anient de 

Vtaa del Mar 
(. ilil'ank 
Cumpattiu Certeccriiu IJnidu 
Cdnfcdcracion de la Produccion 

y del Comcreio 
Cuperuicar — CiKiperul iva C entral 

dm Ptodulorc* de Avucar e 

Alcool de l.hladodc Sao Paolo 
Corfo— Corporocton de Pirmenl>» 

de la Production Chile 
1 1 L.n.J Sf'.iiiin .^i, J.. 

Dirrccam Naclonal de 

Communicacion Social 
Duratcx i>.A. 

Kdwurd* y Cenili In^enteria 

ImiuorialS^- 
EmhcilellacTora Andma Sjk. 
Eflihraiur - Empreaa Bnwleira 

■u- r hum ii. ■ 

Etnpreia Minera Montov 

Blanco* S.A 
Andena - r'mnrc*aNaeionsl de 

i „■.•!, . idadS.A 
EISA— Feria lBtenm;k>mtl 

dc Santiago 
Erola Ant»*-.nica S. A . 
Goodyear 

Goodyear de Chile S A.1.C 
Cirupo I 'lira 



Tele 

dU.Vl 



.inp:in,[aS.A.C.i. 
AC 

Jlol 

aale*S.A- 



I tirrnitvPriciii Hitonainm 

> CIA, LTD A 
Lloyd Bmilcito— Com panhia dc 



Suva 
M.iiiul. 

SJ\. 
M, K ■■• 
MiniHte 



iwiletrn 



I ITi.% 

I I at' ic tula 



NCR tie Chile S.A. 



i )ihon 
Pe*i]ue 
Pr,>-t h 
lie E 
Pruder 



Hi 



m 

ii. hi .iv i' S.A. 
liutitule de Prorrkvion 
taoone* tie Chile 
Mlantka- CIA 
Braailctm de Secunn 
Savol *• Labornlorm Saval S.A. 
SrriiL n • N.ii i . r 1 1 . jJ Ji: I umrtu 
V-.-ieiLiI ili- Fomenlo Fahfil 

de Chile 
Sol America Scforw 
Terccr* — La Tierce ra de la Hora 
Unrbanco 

! input " r.l.toiii.' llUllOITl."- 

Peifin|uimiCa»S.A 
\ i r»i_- 

Vina Concho jr Toko S-A. 
V'mi n Jcac Rahul 
W ulier F llcllci A C umpan* 




Mr Macon t* » frequent visitor to rhe Charier refinery in Houston, which employ* 
about 655 workers, including process supervisor Lloyd Grubbs, whose Jacket 
advertises the company. In tha background Is Ralph Schmidt, refinery maintenance 



line. But now, because of our five-year 
planning and budgeting, each division 
has the autonomy to make its own j:: 
qumitions. and I am more of an adviser. 

The goal of each division is to contin- 
ue managing what it has well and 
avoid incompatible acquisitions that 
would upset the balance sheet, 1 think 
we can double our profits over the five 
yeans without losing the management 
gains we haw made, 

How do you know you're right about 
an acquisition? You seem to acquire 
companies that have something 
wrong with them or that nobody else 
wants. 

If you have a lot of money, you can 
buy nice dean companies. If you don't, 
and we don't, you have to find some- 
thing nobody else wunt-s, like Signul 
wanted to get rid of Its refinery. You 
find little, well-rounded companies 
that don't cost a whole lot and thai 
help you to fill that niche in the mar- 
ketplace And you make sure you have 
the expertise to run whatever you ac- 
quire 

As for being right, I have always 
believed that il von amid nrnke six our 
of ten decisions correctly, you would be 
a great success. We make plenty of 
mistakes, of course, but we try to make 
six out of ten decisions right We allow 
for the other four. 




The TO.OOO-bsrrel-a^lsy refinery procet set 
sour crude into gasoline, wim Mr. Mason 
i> Park Beelor. a Charter vice president. 
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Downe Communications had lost Si 3 
million when you bought It. Was that 
a right decision? 

Well, we never believed that rending 
was going to go out of style, And the 
company had asset* that we consid- 
ered worth a lot of money, it had oper- 
ating problems that were devouring 
cash, that's true, but we felt that coor- 
dinated management could fix that 

The assets were J^adie» Home Jour 
rial, which is 95 years old. and we had 
bought Redbook. which is 75. There Is 
no way you can start something today 
and have the following and readership 
that those two magazines have. We 
have seen a resurgence in magazine 
reading despite television, and adver- 
tisers are returning to magazines all 
the time. The only way to make sure a 
35-year-old magazine gets to be 100 is 
to change with the times and the needs 
of readers. That's what we have been 
doing. 

What happened in 1975 when earn- 
ings dipped so badly? 

It was like being whipped with a 
(wo-by-fcur We had three major prob- 
lems hit us within three weeks of each 
other. The refinery in Houston badly 
needed refurbishing, and we had fi- 
nanced $60 million to do the job 
right — one of the cracking towers dat- 
ed from World War [1 Well, we hud 
problems with the contractor — he was 
on a cost-plus basis — and the bank con- 
sortium backing us sold the Job was 
Suing to cost $100 million. 

Then, the United States was in an 
enormous rece^ion. Thin hurt our reaJ 
estate holdings, which were u by-prod 
uct of our old mortgage banking in- 
volvement. And, we had just been in 
the publishing business a year, and we 
were trying to set up a communica- 
tions division as the market value of 
our communications assets was way 
down, 

Thf .iudilur* were dt-miiiuliru; that 
we write down the book value of our 
securiiies duser (o the market level 
All the real estate investment trusts in 
the country were nearly going bank- 
rupt, and the building partner we had 
invested with went sour, as they say. 
so we had S60 million worth of real 
estate debt on our hands, 

And we had to raise the ext ni mum.'} 
to fix up the refinery. Even with all 
those problems, we still made money 
that year. Five or six million, 1 think- 

And today the refinery has a c«p:ici 
ty of 70.000 barrel* a day. It is one of 
the few in the country that can process 
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TIETMCX STOPS KRE 



way their views won't be held 
against them, Inhibiting (sir and 
impartial consideration 

And the rale bureaus aren't all- 
powerful, either Every rale change 
recommended through the bureau 
system must be authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, The ICC does not authorize 
a change until the customers and 
the public hove hod an opportunity 
to object. When a rate Is con- 
tested, the total burden of proof lor 
the change falle upon the rate 
bureaus. If the bureaus can't satisfy 
the ICC. the change Isn't autho- 
rized. 

Let's took at some of these 
changes. In one bureau, for exam- 
ple-the Middle Atlantic— for the 
most recent period in which Figures 
are available, fully 87 percent of 
all rate-change proposals sub- 
mitted were reductions. Of those. 
5S percent were reductions In 
truckload rates; 31 percent were 
reductions in less-than-lruckload 
rates. The remaining 13 percent 
were primarily technical adjust- 
ments most of which were a/so 
reductions. 

Surprised? Wait . . . there's more, 
Collective rate making Is volun- 
tary. Carriers that feel they can 
iu ,lity different rales from inose 



recommended by the r^nmBLis 
and approved by the ICC arMree 

to tile separately with the ICC/And 
a bureau cannot protest this fi ling. 

In Ihe region covered by the 
Middle Atlantic Bureau, during the 
same period as above, there were 
t 1 3S independent actions-almost 
half as many rate changes as were 
processed through the Bureau. 

instead 0 f stifling competition 
and rale reductions, then, Ihe col- 
lective rate-making structure ac- 
tually encourages them Of course 
I here are i ncreaaes as well, en- 
abling carriers to meet rising 
expenses. 

Bui the Important point is that 
the rale bureaus are working to 
protect the customer and the pub- 
lic. Without the bureaus, the freight 
transportation system would break 
down -fragmented into thousands 
of individual companies totally 
lacking In the coordination neces- 
sary for a healthy economy 

Rate- bureaus are (he corner- 
stone ot today's trucking industry. 
Both Congress and the U.S. Su- 
preme Coun have recognized that 
fact, and it remains true today, for 
efficiency, stability, openness and 
equably of treatment --the rale 
bureau system is the answer 




American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Today s Trucking Industry It Works for America 



. . . and when it does, customers 
can be sure they're being charged 
uniform, equitable rales for the 
services they receive. 



How do shippers know Ihe rates 
are fair? Simple-lhe rates are 
public. That's right, Public it's no 
secret, 

There are. in lad, about 6G rate 
bureaus in the United States. It's 
i heir job to keep track of the rates 
on the hundreds of thousands of 
commodities traveling between 
some 125,000 points in this country. 
And to protect the motor carrier 
customers by preventing rates from 
being used unfairly to the benefit of 
some and ihe detriment of others. 

It these bureaus were dis- 
mantled, a move favored by critics 
of a regulated trucking Industry, 
confusion and rate abuse would 
certainly follow. 

Rate bureaus are neilher mys- 
terious nor self-serving. Rates for 
regulated carriers are not arrived 
at In secret, in Ihe back of some 
smoke-filled room. Hearings car- 
ried on by rate bureaus Are op on 
to the public, and ihe basic sup- 
porting documents and testimonies 
are available for public inspec- 
tion. The membef carriers do vote 
privately on each proposal. That 



100 percent sour crude, which has a 
high sulfur content and is in much 
greater supply than the more expen 
live sweet crude. 

What did you learn From the troubles 
of 1975? 

Several things. One, we began to 
concentrate on mnnHiring what we 
had And part of that was setting up a 
priority system Each division now has 
a priority list, updated once a month 
The idea is to work on the No. ! prior- 
ity first, and when that is finished, 
move No 2 up. That's very simple, but 
doing one thing at a time before mov- 
ing an to another has worked out well. 

The other thing is that we have re- 
structured our bank debt In 1975, we 
had 100 percent bank debt Today it is 
probably no more than 15 percent. 

The old saying is that the only time 
the banks want to lend you money is 
when you don't need it. 1 have heard 
that from the smallest businessmen as 
well as the biggest. Banks put you 
through such hell when you are in hot 
water. When you need them the most, 
they all want to withdraw the umbrel- 
la, and that has been true through his- 
tory. 
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We have excellent relationship* 
with our present banks, but there are 
some bonks we no longer deal with. We 
are still friendly, pnlite o-n I he street 
But 1 wouldn't ask them to lunch 

What about Charter's future? If you 
retire tomorrow, wrtat will happen to 
the company? 

Some would argue that it would he a 
whole lot better off. A few years ago. 1 
would have said the company couldn't 
have functioned without me But since 
1975, 1 have not been any more impor- 
tant than any one of the top ten or 1ft 
key people in the company now, I have 
not performed any more of a signifi- 
cant role. Which is all right with me. 1 
have been on the front line for years; 
now it is nice to advise the troops and 
send them out. 1 enjoy the role of coun- 
selor. 

The company's shares are relatively 
closely held. Are you vulnerable to a 
takeover? 

As soon as you say something is im- 
possible, it will happen to you tomor- 
row. We don't say it is impossible, but 
Mr Ball and I own probably hair the 
stock, so if anybody wanted to marry 



us. they would probably call cither 
us first 

We have had a few proposals. And 
we have been fluttered. But the price 
wasn't equal to what We had in mind 
We look upon Charter stock like a par- 
ent with the first grandchild It is hnrd 
for an outsider to think Charter is 
worth as much as we think it Is worth 
We are not looking for on offer. 

What do you see down the road with 
inflation and the economy? 

Inflation is a fact of life. It has been 
with us from ancient times if you read 
your history. You can slow it down ev- 
ery now and then for 15 minute*, but I 
don't see anybody stopping it- We cer- 
tainly don't seem the worse for it 

We have to remember that no coun- 
try in the history of the world ever 
constructed an economy that gave 
more things to more people than the 
fre* economy of the United State* 
Even our poor people are rich by the 
standards of places Ilk*? India and 
South America. 

What do you think of the Carter ad- 
ministration? 

It's the old story of taking on too 
much. Vou have either got to take 
amateurs and moke professionals out 
of them or get professionals to do the 
job. Running Georgm b nu'. like run 
ning the country. I support some ol 
Mr. Carter's decision*, but he is just 
now learning to be a good manager 

Did you ever think of running for po- 
litical office? 

I thought about it several times, but 
L>ach lime I became sure thnt Hh- <i uh 
ty of my life would go way, way down 
Privacy may not mean much to some 
people, but 1 adore my privacy. I would 
have to (jive up 90 perent of it to p» 
into sumWhinK I can't imiiginc pleo-*- 
ing me at all 1 don't believe 1 could b«" 
effective doing something I didn'l like 
I just don't like public functions. I 
don't like public plaew. 1 think the 
best restaurant in town is room service 
at whatever hotel I'm staying nt. 

How did you happen to buy EpplrtSJ 
Forest? 

Well, we were at lunch one day, and 
my daughter. Vanna, who was pbn 
ning to marry, asked Mr Ball if he 
knew of a house on the river they 
could buy. He said yes, tin- uld du I'm 1 ' 
estate, which Alfred I. had designed 
himself Mr. Ball had supervised every 
detail ol the hu tiding and furnishing 

My wife, Minerva, and I went to look 
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A 

WELL-KEPT 
SECRET 



Most of our guests have 
been our guests before. 
And what they know 
about us, they keep lo 
themselves. With good 
reason. Because if 
everybody were in on the 
secret, they would find it 



next to impossible to make 
a reservation. 

ffcr Sii'JTiWi-. _$e»'priemas 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT 
OF GINNS NEEDS CREDIT 
FOR EXPANSION, OR 
FINANCING FOR INVENTORY, 

HE CALLS THE BANK THAT 
KNOWS HIS BUSIN 



Union First knows 
Ule office furniture 
business. Why ? Because 
*e understand our 
Commercial customer s 
needs, and we do that 
by understanding his 
business. 

For Ginns, that 
faeansa close relation- 
^hip with Sim Savage, a 
vice IVesident of Com 
[Uercial Banking. Sim 
plows, fot instance, that 
Ueeemlxrr is a month 
when inventor)- is high: 
[hat rash fh tw is a pn lb- 
tali in Oct* >l>er; and that 
£j? Iiest buys for the 
Miristnias season are in 
"lay 

This know ledge 
"Hps him provide (linns 
*lth the proper eombin 
a bon of commercial 
Services that Union 
first offers: cash man- 
jjBemem, electronic 
tu nds transfer, a i>h 
^bilization. inter 
["Stomal banking, con- 
lrf >Iled disbursement. 
W Concentration 
ervices, 



Among all of Union 
First's commercial 
services, a vital one to 
Ginns, and to any large 
business, is the ex- 
tended credit capabil- 
ities available to our 



customers through our 
affiliation wit hFtminrial 
General Bankshares. 
As the only bank holding 
company in the Fast 
allowed to operate 
across state lines. 



iris 



Marsh S. Marshall, President of Ginns, sums it up 
this way: Union First takes a persona! 
interest in all of my business problems, and 
a professional interest in solving them" 



i 



Union First National Bank 
740 1 5th Street. \ AS .W.mhmgi.tn. D C 20005 

\1n in •> 1 ilk M»'nil»-iF<Fwwin;ii(KTpria|Hj»iV Ji.pri- lm 



inanctal General is a 

ready-made family of 
hanks which includes 
I "nion First, First 
American Bank of 
Maryland, and First 
American Bank of 
Virginia. 

Together, these 
banks and the other 
Financial General 
family banks have com- 
bined assets in excess 
of $2 billion, and com- 
mercial lending cap 
abilities of over $20 
million. 

To Ginns. that means 
clout for financing 
business expansion. To 
any business, that means 
loans, ample lines of 
crediL arid the ability to 
cam' on iocs] tanking" 
in Man 1 land, Virginia 
and the ft strict. 

Union First com- 
bines the advantage ol 

its membership in 
Financial (ieneral. with 
the personalized serv- 
ices we pride < ^urseJ ves 
in prov iding our 
eust< imers. 



EIGHT FULL-PAGE, 4-COLOR MAGAZINE 
ADS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
BLACK AND WHITE NEWSPAPER AD. 
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If you can only afford one page a month in 
the Washington Post but dream regularly oi 
reaching those more affluent people who read 
glossy-and expensive-national magazines. 
MNI can help you scale those previously una! 
fordahle heights. 

For the cost of your usual newspaper buy. 
we'll run your ad— full color, full page- in these 
eight national magazines. 

Staggered over the course oi a month 
Reaching those very same big spenders you 
long lor, without spending very much yourself 

So if you'd lite a little upward mobility m 
your advert sing, give Peter Karsner a call at 
(703)241 8540 

He ll explain our magazine packages In 
greater detail 

And while you're talking to him, ask him about 
our new women's package also 
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Seems like every air conditioning manufacturer 
talks energy these days Bui with most that's 
all it Is Talk. 

Rheem delivers As proven by the industry's 
own comparison method Energy Efflck'j ■ 
Ratio EER The ratio of energy input (watts) to 
energy output CBTLTs). 

Rheem has a complete tine - two 10 five ton - 
of Super High Efficiency central air conditioning 
urns* trust --!t>iiv*r LER's'.jI 1 0 0 Of better On; 
standard units have EER's of 7 5 or (ess 



That means that with the Rheem Super High 
Efftdency unit, you're air conditioning your 
house with at least 20% less electricity than with 
the standard model 

So ask your Rheem dealer abciui the Rheem 
Super High Efficiency system. 

Also ask him about the complete lines of 
heat pumps, furnaces and commercial 
equipment Rheem offers 

But do it early With the cost of energy 
going up. he's going to be a popular guy. 
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Designed to correct common 
misinlofmation about busi- 
ness, ihis22-minijlo. 16-mm 
lilm has a science ficlirjri 
framework and colorful Hsnna- 
Barbera animation to make i( 
suitable for all ages Rental 
$15 lor seven days. Sale St 40 

ORDER: 

Films and Slides to 
Explain American Business 
Chamber ol Commerce 
oi the united Stales 
1615 H Street N,W. 
Washington. DC 20062 

For further information, con- 
tact Special Projects Division. 
Ctiamber of Commerce of the 
United States (202/659-61B3) 



THE 

AMERICAN 
ALBUM" 

This 20-minute, 16-mm 
film shows the importance 
of freedom of enterprise 
throughout our history 
and Its importance for our 
eounir\ \ future. Narrated 
In Jimmy Stewart. 
Rental: $15 for seven 
days. Sale: $140. 

1-ilnis and Slides to 
Explain American Business 
Chamber of Commerce 
of i he I tittLtJ SiaU'N 
1615 H Street N. W„ 
W.i shiny tori, DC. 20062 



New slide presentation kit 
provides important know-how: 

"SHALL BUSINESS 
GETS IT 

ALL TOGETHER" 

Learn how to be more ef fecit ve in the small business 
movement. See the positive steps taken by many commu- 
nity leaders, owners and operators of small businesses, 
and local chambers of commerce. By being involved with 
other small businesses, you'll benefit . . . and so will 
everyone else in your area. Discover how to be in touch 
with the people who share your concerns: learn how to 
highlight problem conditions: and achieve greater recog- 
nition for small business with federal, stale, and local 
legislators. 

The "SMALL BUSINESS GETS IT ALL TOGETHER'' kit 
has BO color slides (35mm). a special workbook with ihe 
script, and audio cassette tape. Everything you need to 
trigger dynamic action . . . and it's yours for $35. OrdeT 
today! 



r Mi- Robert H. Moxley. Project Director (202/659-6184) 
I 161$ H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 20062 I 

"SMALL BUSINESS GETS IT 
I ALL TOGETHER" 

[no. wanted) #5917® $35 \ 



! Bill roe Payment enclosed 

(Check or money order payable to Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.) 
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ITS A WHOLE NEW WAY 
TO DICTATE 



I'MicromHe, a full-featured portable that 
I tela you capture every Idea instantly— 
any place, any time. Micromite uses 
small, easy-to-use micro cassettes. It 
has our exclusive Q-Alert, so you can 
"flag 11 special instructions for your 
secretary. And It's compatible with our 
new Micro Master, the first desktop 
system with microprocesaor technology 

► Dictaphone 

hsrrument3 q1 Lfiadfirsftp 



for mom informuUon, mi In tfn coupon or call toll -ir»»: 
800-431-1708 

\ In Htm Von, itit »U 96?-J2*tl 
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WsO lo: OictaphoiM Corp. 
106 Oik Btnm* Norwood. Nrw Mnt) 07641 



Washington Update 



The Video News Magazine For Business Leaders 



• Now taped bi-monthly by our W«uhlngton experts 

• Casts rwtional issues In the business perspective 

• Must viewing tot t§ your key groups 

• Subscribe now. and i»vt 

W«iri{^Up(atr«i^iChminur. WvXrvOeecjeaeae 
rrKned»eb..Aprrt June. Aug. Oct, arJ Dec by the 
Narnanaf Chamber Sutatribe today 1 




WASHJ NGTON UPDATE ■ BfMdcjr.it Group 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Stara 

i6J5H5treet.NW.Wasrwigran.DC 20062 

for llSG.4HMn<fio<S60 i undrnt^nd trot I w* rrcnve r.K.h rrtcase «« tecomn 
«H*t txji trjf rrefr n rv> cjnerU^oon iF»je-cByrenb*J 

□ »-»r wnc! rre/urHtre current ««ion i* WASHfYGTON UPD* TF r-.x t40 |t=we-<i»yrmtdl I 

□ a* me pi p.«ym— h kwhui 

(M*rthrtia twyAir to Chamber of Commerce of the USi 
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at it and just fell in love with it We 
weren't the only ones interested, but 
the others wanted to buy it subject to 
rezoning — it was zoned for a single 
family residence. Minerva and I just 
wanted to live there, so Mr Ball sold it 
to us tl has proven to be just nphi fur 
us, 

I feel that we would be crn*y not U> 
love it. It is so unusual, tt is the kind of 
house you can live In for six months 
and slil! find beautiful things .md dv- 
Luils you Hadn't seen before. Every 
room reflects a craftsman's attention 
to detail Unit cun"t be dupl i'/uM i ixluy 
Even along the garden wall*, then? are 
stone sculptures of owls, for Minerva, 
and acome for Charter 

You do most of your work from the 
office at your home. Why? 

Well, it seems sensible trj mv It 
means I con integrate my family life 
and business. It's a more relaxing 
place to tnlk to people, and we can 
have lunch or dinner here at I he 
bou.+e And I ruvp the 1 time commuting* 
not to mention the gas. 

You've entertained a good many of 
the world'* notables si Epplng For- 
est. Who does alt the work? 

My wife, Minerva. She is extraordi- 
nariJy efficient and competent When 
we first got married, I said 1 would 
never complain if she would never osk 
me to do anything around the house- 
Wt- have been married for 30 years, 
and she has never asked- We have al- 
ways entertained ot home; I was just 
raised that way Everything we ever 
did wus always at home Hit lumilv 
was the same way. Its much morv 
pleasant than going out to public 
places. 

Old you encourage the children to go 
into the family business? 

Nat really. But the children have 
grown up with the business My Family 
always knew what wis happening. 
that is part and parcel of operating 
from the house Almost everybody we 
do business with has come to the house 
at one time or another, and the chil- 
dren ju.it iMhi-.ilk hi-urt! Jill nbtiul the 
business. 

Do your children seek your advice? 

Yes, and that is another nice aspect 
of their business career* Raymond, 
Jr . who helps run the American Na- 
tional Bank, sometimes uses me as jn 
authority figure when he wants lo per- 
suade older directors who might hesi- 
tate to approve a decision because of 
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his youth. Me is doing really well. And 
he likes it He visits me most weekdny 
morn inns just to talk out ideas and 
decisions. 

And my son-in-law, J. Dix Druce, Jr.. 
usually drops by at least ance a week 
to talk over insurance questions He is 
president of the Charter Insurance 
Croup. 

What about your daughters'' 

Well. Varina ib learning the busi- 
ness at Charter's corporate headquar- 
ters here, and Morcy is studying for 
her MBA at Harvard Business School. 
They are both ambitious Sometimes 1 
think they are a little too aggressive, 
but I guess that'* th» way ft Is these 
days. 

Vour key executives seem to be corv 
fiinntly traveling, is it alt necessary? 

Everybody who works for us ends up 
traveling, myself included, because we 
encourage our people to go see every- 
body face to face. Silly Graham once 
pointed out that people understand at 
li-ust KIT [HTUtMLl of wha! the) hoar race 
to face and less than half uf what they 
hear over the telephone. 

You have an advantage when the 
person with whom you want to deal 
knows that you think he and the deal 
art- imp<>rtaii1 enough, for you to get on 
a plane for u couple of hours and then 
BO tbrdu^h ih'.' liable uf traffic to pet 
to his office for a 30-rninute meeting. 
The fact that you care puts you in a 
favorable light 

What attitude do you bring to negoti- 
ations for acquiring a company? 

[ have always totd people what I 
wanted and assumed that they would 
tell me what they wanted If it was 
right for both of us, 1 assumed that we 
Could work it out. and if it wasn't, we 
wouldn't 1 still do that. 

It's lik'.' any nersoiml relationship 
You ask a person something nt the 
r inhl time and under the right circum- 
"ton ces, you'll get one answer. Differ- 
ent time, different circum stances, 
you'll get another answer. Same per- 
son, same question. 

Why don't you wear a wrislwaich? 

1 gave it up four or five years ago, t 
don'i remember why I don't hurry 
*ny Where anymore 1 Iry not to make 
definiie appointment* If I can help it 
' 1 I have appointments, somebody is 
always around lo remind mo of when 
«nd where. 

1 rim coitsemus uf tune, hul 1 like to 
"man what I urn doing and then go on 
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to da the next thing. 1 don't like to 
think In terms of five minutes for this 
and ten minutes for that 

Are you a competitive person? 

I don't think so. I have never tried to 
be bigger than anybody else in busi- 
ness Our goat ifi to run what we have 
well 

That was the problem in 1975, you 
see We gat ourselves overextended 
We're not awfully big compared to 
Shell or Prudential or Time, Inc 

How do you relax? 



1 read a lot All kinds of books, ro- 
mances, mysteries, historical novels, 
biographies. 1 don't think 1 ever moi a 
book 1 couldn't read. 

Also. I have a habit uf taking u nap 
un Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
which makes for a really restful week- 
end. The past two summers I have 
gone to stay in Ireland at .a lodge we 
own. It's the most pleasant recreation, 
just lo lie back on the lounge, reins, 
and read. □ 

Jjff To arxber mpn ntsof this 
9V article, seepage 41 
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The Cost of 3 of These 




(about SI. 000) 



Can Save You The 
Cost of One of These 




(about $7,000) 



It's true! But don't just lake our word for it. A U.S. Govcrnmcni 
siud\ I iiT' ■.Imwn thai three 2-way radio equipped trucks 
can do ihc uurk normally done b\ lour 

So it can save you a truck. 

And il makes sense. 

You see, wiih Regency 2-way radios, you: employees would 
be in touch all day .... making the most of the vehicles 
you already have, to gel the job done more efficiently 
Lcl Regency 2-Way radium do the job nl an extiu \cniclc 
Invest it few moments and fill out ihc coupon belnw for more 
information . . . and save yourself about 56,000. 



Please complete and teium to 
Regency Communications, Inc 
1227 £ Patrick Df 
Satellite B*acf> Ft 32937 




Name 

Company 
A Jerry ii 

City 

Phone 
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Venture Capital 
Prospects: 
Tight, but Tolerable 

An economic slump will create problems, 
but financing should be available 
for those with proven track records 

By \1jir> Paul 



AS the economy slows lo recession or 
i near-recession levels and interest 
rates continue their upward spiral, 
-in. .li businesses wanting to expand 
will have an increasingly tough time 
finding funds. Entrepreneurs seeking 
money to start a new business will face 
an even more difficult task. 

But even if the economy tailspins 
into recession, things won't be as tough 
for the small businessman as they 
were in 1970 or 1974. 

That's the assessment of market 
sources who see the venture capital 
business going into the next economic 
downturn relatively well -heeled and 
the companies it funds in better shape 
than in previous economic slumps. The 
consensus is that while venture capital 
will be tight, things could be worse 

Venture capital traditionally begins 
to dry up several months before a re- 
cession or serious slowdown sets in. ln- 
raston become skittish during poor 
economic tunes and usually avoid the 
markft until several month* aftfT ih- 
economy bounces bock 

If the venture capital market follows 
iU classic pattern and the economy l'ul 
ters in the second half of the year, as 
most economists predict, there should 
be some signs of retrenchment this 
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spring, according to market sources. 
However, unlike the recessions of 1970 
and 1974, venture capital should be 
somewhat easier to come by this time 
around, particularly for businesses 
that have good track records and are 
ready to expand 

Funds available 

There is more money around; about 
5-3 billion is now available, and $350 
million in fresh capital is pouring into 
venture capitalists' coffers from 
wealthy individuals, major banks, 
insurance companies, and corpora- 
tions. 

Also, earlier investments are ex- 
pected to pay off in the first half of 
this year Says Alan Patricof of Alan 
Patricof Associates. Inc., New York 
"We were all underin vested in 1B73- 
74. There was plenty of cash, but we 
were illiquid. If we hove u strong mar- 
ket in the next six months, the cycles 
will be viable" for making new invest 
men la 

According to David T. Morgan thaler, 
chairman of thf board of National 
Venture Capitol Association in Chica- 
go. "Tho venture capital market toda> 
is considerably more optimistic than in 
J974 Our own companies are in better 




Alan Patricof of Patricof Associates 
typifies Ihe loojjh. lean venturer of 
Ihs 1970s. "Now, if you put up $1 
million, you want SO percent." tie says 

shape and more mature.. They need 
lees financing than they did then/' 

The outlook Is also improved by the 
lower capita] gains tax passed last 
year, reduced from -IK peri'ertt to a 
maximum or 28 percent. Says Mr. Put- 
ricaf- "A lot of people will sell securi- 
ties and realize Larger gains. This will 
make them mare willing to reinvest." 

Welter B. Siulu. executive vice 
president of the Notional Association 
of Small Business Investment Compa- 
nies, says that because of the change in 
the capita] gains tax, "more people 
will be wilting to put money into long- 
term risk investments. It definitely 
means something for :hn guy who 
locks everything he has into a busi- 
ness-" 

Strong market lacking 

But n strong venture capital base 
and lower capital gains tax do not 
mean that all small business start-up* 
will find capital easily in the months 
ahead. Venture capitalists have a re- 
sponsibility to the firms they have al- 
ready funded, and available money 
will go to them first. 

Lacking b strong market. Mr Patri- 
cof says, "well just have to shore up 
existing investments " 
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federal government policies are the 
real culprtis, say* Arthur Levitt. Jr., 
American Stock Exchange chairman. 

Mr. M urgent hitler also agrees Unit 
'bailable capital should finance the ex- 
pansion needs of existing companies if 
trie worst happens to the econoroy. 

"We know we must be the banker* 
°f lust resort for our companies," he 
"ays. "In n recession, when it will be 
harder for them to survive, we ore con- 
s »nVruhU- nmrc careful nboul funding 
n *w vcnturi*. 

"No recession is a good time for ven- 
ture capitalists and new entrepren- 
eurs," Mr. Morgen thaler adds. "A 
re ces?ijon tit this stage would score ofT 
now investors and make us nil the 
more numous ahoin invent i nil in r.t*w 
c °nipHntes." 

p »tricirt M Cloherty, farmer deputy 
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Telephone Information operators use a 
video screen directory system made by 
Computer Consoles, inc. The firm was 
saved from bankruptcy by venture capital. 



administrator of the Small Business 
Administration and a partner with 
Patricof Associates, takes the dimmest 
view of the venture capital a at look 
"As the prime rote goes up. it creates a 
situation where debt necuritien HUt'h us 
tax-free municipal bonds become more 
attractive to investors," she say* 

"Putting their money into small 
business ventures gives them a less 
predictable yield. It's going to be a 
tough time for small businesses and 
start ups will be the first to feel it." 

Not for ovary one 

Hut Mb. Cloberty is philosophical 

about L i k Si I rn. iu v 'Not .-ver> enlre 

prehear should be financed in a period 
like this since many would much it 
up," she says, "You could say the mar- 
ket does whnt :m ri^hl for nipilal at 
any given time," 

Stanley Pratt, publisher and editor 
of Venture Capital, (hp journal of the 
business development industry, says 
that venture capitalists are more cau- 
tious today than they were several 
years ago. recession or no 

'The organised venture community 
represents someone else's money, and it 
has a fiduciary responsibility to its in* 
wasters, That makes venture capitalists 



wont to lend into more established situ- 
ations, for u shorter terra, in firms that 
can go public earlier," he contends 

Milton D. Stewart, the SBA's chief 
counsel for advocacy, says an inflation- 
ary economy is as bad for small busi- 
nesses as a recession because them- 
firms need more money, and it is hard- 
er to get "As the venture capitalist 
looks ahead, he needs to see if the busi- 
ness he's investing in will throw off o 
higher return than at present 

Law attractive deal 

"Bat small businesses have a great 
den I of trouble passing on cost, in- 
creases in new lines. As prices go up 
the small buawewmans equity bate 
goes down. This erodes the capital in 
hit business rind makes him need more 
money than before." says Mr. .Stewart 

Not only does small business need 
mare, but also it looks like a less at- 
tractive deal to the venturer, 

Coupled with recession, the impact 
is devastating, Mr. Stewart maintains 
"When the cost of senior debt goes up, 
small and big business both look for 
venture capital." he says "This throws 
big business into what was small busi- 
ness'* market Since big business is In 
a position to fight harder for cash, it 
digs deeper into equity that would oth- 
erwise go to small business " 

Government regulation is bad lor 
Email business and venture capitalism 
in any economic climate, notes Mr 
Stewart. "The small business burden of 
regulation is greater proportionately 
Regulatory compliance is a form of tax, 
and the tax is simply greater on small 
than on large businesses This is a great 
deterrent to venture capitalists " 

Relaxed requirements 

Arthur Levitt, Jr„ chairman of the 
American Stock Exchange, calls for re- 
laxcd reporting requirement* for small 
and medium-size companies because 
cost increases ns company size dim in- 
inn!** 

"Ru porting requirements are far 
more costly for companies with annual 
sales' under $100 million,"' he says. The 
annual reporting cost per $100,000 of 
■ales for smaller companies averages 
5 1 52: for the larger, M. 

"The paperwork is the same, but 
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since smaller companies pay 38 times 
its much as larger ones, the effect is 
anything but equal." Mr Levitt says 

Venture capitalism has changed 
greatly over the year*. Originally, new 
businesses were capitalized by a hand- 
fuJ of wealthy famines— the Rockefel- 
lers, Whitneys, and Phippses among 
them — who saw some higher social 
purpose in it ail. 

By the l£H50tt, many new companies 
were issuing stocks in the public mar- 
ket. It was a heady, glamorous time for 
new businesses, and underwriters had 
more new issues than they could han- 
dle. By the time the bottom fell out of 
the market in 1970, underwriters 
wouldn't touch new companies, tod 
multitudes of investors tost s great 
deal of money. 

Sloppy flnanHng 

In the late 1960s, factors were al- 
most too favorable for the format] on of 
new businesses," says Mr. Morgen- 
thaler- "People had gotten downright 
sloppy in their financing." 

A former venture capitalist with one 
of the nation's major firms claims the 
venture business isn't what it was in 
the old days, that today's new breed of 
venturers generally doesn't know what 
it's doing 

"There aren't many venture capital- 



ists today who understand what it's 
really nil about because l.bev'vc never 
formed businesses themselves By and 
large they're people from business 
schools They're managing the money, 
but they don't know what it takes to 
build a business " 

ProfosuionH-U survived 

Today's venture capitalists are the 
people who survived the shakedown of 
the 1970 recession. "There were liter- 
ally hundreds of people doing business 
informally in the sixties." Mr. Mor- 
genthaler says. "They were the 
wealthy amateurs. Most of the profes- 
sional names are still here " 

Venture capitalists who provide 
start-up and early-stage financing for 
high-technology, high-growth compa- 
nies number only about 50. About 200 
other firms provide financing fur ex- 
pansion of young companies that have 
a proven record of success. 

There are also 275 small business 
investment companies — known as 
SBICs— which supplement the private 
money they raise with government 
funds borrowed st a discount While 
they prefer to finance the more conser- 
vative types of businesses, they are 
generally the easiest places to find fi- 
nancing. They tend to support sturdy, 
proven ideas rather than fake a 



Information, Please 



Computer Consoles, inc . based in 
Rochester, N. Y., began as a public 
company but has gotten ail its fund- 
ing through venture capital Since an 
initial public offering m 1966 thai 
raised S3 million. 

The firm was started by throe for- 
mer Xerox engineers who had the 
idea o* competing wrth IBM In com- 
puter screen terminals William N 
Slirfen, vice president of corporate 
development for CCl. says: "The 
product was s Cadrllac, but the price 
was more." 

By 1970, CCl was baroly able to 
meet payrolls and was days away 
Irom declaring formal bankruptcy 
But, while it had failed to compete 
with IBM, It had developed a unique 
system lor ATAT Long Lines to store, 
on tape the information for u S long 
distance cables The firm was able io 
put together a S3 million contract with 
ATAT Long Line* to automate the 
entire system 



The firm was still cash short, how- 
ever, and approached Chicago's 
Heaer Associates for venture capital 
Not only was Harzer willing to invest 
52-3 million, but also it advanced CCl 
5600,000 to Keep the company afioal 
until the ATAT deal was closed 

Herman A, Altai, former director oi 
Philoo's development business, took 
over as president ol the ailing firm 
Mr. Aflel. with a strong background m 
both finance and technology, con- 
centrated CCCs efforts on the phone 
company marketplace where tl now 
outranks IBM 

CCi's most popular product is a 
video screen terminal directory assis- 
tance system that helps operators re* 
trieve telephone numbers in 30 
percent less time than by directory 
alone The system, which oven al- 
lows operators to find numbers try 
phonetic spellings of names, is cur- 
rently Installed in u major crtK» in 
the United States 
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chance on potential high-growth con- 
cepts, although there are many types 
ofSBICsthat provide different kinds of 
financing. 

Banks have been known to make se- 
cured loans to new business ventures, 
but they are the un likeliest place for 
the would-be entrepreneur to find fi- 
nancing Although id the past bask* 
have provided the capital for some real 
Cinderella stories, their loan require- 
ments are difficult for most entrepre' 
neurs lo meet 

"A business start-up is the riskiest 
type of loan we can make," says Gene 
E. Arthur, vice president, commercial 
loan division of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C, "For the loan 
to be bankable, we need collateral or 
insurance other than what might be 
considered routine." Mr. Arthur says 
hi* bun It atso looks behind thy business 
for a secondary source of repayment 

Subsidiary formed 

Bank holding companies are an im- 
portant but small segment of the ven- 
ture capital community Chase 
Manhattan Corp. and J. P Morgan A 
Co., Inc., have dropped out, but New 
York's Citicorp recently formed an 
SBIC subsidiary of its own. 

Newcomers to the field are corpora- 
tions such as Exxon Corp.; Time, Inc.; 
Genera! Electric Co ; Textron, Inc.; and 
Xerox Corp. They are providing fund' 
ing for new and expanding businesses, 
but their motives are often viewed as 
Less than pure by other venture cupi' 
ta lists who contend that some corpora- 
tions fund only ventures that can grow 
io become subsidiaries 

Where does the budding entrepre- 
neur go for cash' 7 Most start with a 
bank, and nearly .ill are turned down 
They may nest (ry for ;« direct loan 
front the Small rlumnesn Administra- 
tion or for an SBA guaranteed loan, 
but the criteria here are about as 
tough as the banks'. 

Innovative Ideas 

Many will next find themselves 
turning to a wiitun- . .tf>it.ih-i 1 1 ih> 1 
entrepreneur has an Innovative idea 
'i. i> :i."jL- its U it will turn br««' prof 
Its, a loan may be negotiated. 

A sound but not particularly glamor' 
ous business idea will most likely at- 
tract SBIC funding- These ideas rarely 
lead to fantastic returns, hut rhr-i>- ,n>- 
the companies that can establish a 
market for their products quickly 
enough to repay their debts. 

Getting financing from a venture 
capitalist instead of .in SBK 1 or other 
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Deltona announces: 12 new models... 12 great values. 

Now, for less than $ 199*a month, you can live 
in this 2 br./2 bath Mackle-built Florida home. 




Vrv tut iltnk-1 SIM 1 -.' ,1 IIKKllii \tn, i.ili iWitl i'll|*lv ill lhr 

wondf-rful. sun-iwepl jitv» i>l Florida Itvrrut m .1 carefully planned 
[Ji-llunii community. 

Jhr ln« monthly nayrncMrt <r)Vcrt !»<>th urtTHnpal ind inlwnl 
on your horrit and home* Ac T And wall 'low all carpeting ia 
in. i.^dsd Spni ious, niry. Iw-iul ilnlls ilrMUrml jikI mlidh limit 
in lln- Miir VSr tT.uiriMtn, thus linrrir it ,111 miUt.anriinfl value- 



( li.ni-.f- (mm 12 tu-v. liiniM-. 



I 'inn llir 1 bnfrnntli I killi llriMic In the Uniinou* 4 brd- 
tcmm 2 hiith heimr. thcrVi n telerTiiin In mivl rvrry need, nrry 
liudjtr'. Ml Im-jhIiJuI L»j IiioIl .it jli Iw-.iutiJul L41 liv«- in 



I.I 5f from » Drltiiiia i ommiinilw* 

Kinm ihr IluhIiIiiik nifl nl [hr AUmln , lliMiuith the mllim 

< 1 Ml rill 1, \11lr <il ( rllllnl HiumLi. tn I fir -.[l.uiililii: (111IJ oi MeiKO. 

Ihj-ir'k a tVllonn rrLonnsd »■ Mtn'iiu inly ...nlnii) r..r >nu l-u!i is 
mi a major growth area and caairy acccml lr 1n irnini highway* 
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nl the MxilKrrn building buunm iui iw« 70 yeai*. ITwy hue 
been luiuiiiended b> the Florida IqlnlatiiTC fur their coilliibu 
Hon to 1hr giriwlti nl the Sunnhmr Sr.alr 

In thu work) ol soaring pni:*»», lint now the lime l« Imd nut 
Im>» lllimjjihlr lliifidn livinij 1 an Vf.ii ll.r . nupan below till 

complex detail*, port*, and floor plan* today . . . your Ded ntu 
rrnmenlalive will prnndr- lull inform nli/in wnh rm r>t»ljg(;il inn tn 
purduuve- 



' The Dcllom Corporation 
I 2250 S. W Third r\wnm 
Miami, IWIa 33129 
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Make the most of your fireplace 
with Fisher's newest wooo stove 
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When you think abtmt home improvement 
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Washington, D.C. 
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From the National Chamber... 

How Business Can Fight 
Rising Health Care Costs 



Unless contained, health care costs could reach 
HOOQOXJO.OOO.OOOOO lone trillion dollars) by the 
year 20001 

No wonder business, as the largest private 
buyer of health care services j spending $34 5 billion on 
group health insurance alone m 1977}. recognizes 
the need to restrain these spirallng costs. 

Bur how? The National Chamber's new 
HEALTH/ACTION program tells you how Its 
premise: individually or working together, employers 
can bring about needed changes rn this country* 
health delivery system through voluntary action at 
the local level, In the process, costs can be con- 
tained and health improved. 

r — ____ — — — 

I Order your kit and get your HEALTH /ACTION 
| program started nowl 

j The HEALTH/ ACTION kit contains: 

• 5 reports . produced from a two-year study 
by the National Chamber Foundation con 
taming practical plans that can be put rnto ac- 
non in your company — large or small — and 
in your community to fight rising health 
i care costs white improving health 
j • Pius, a leader's guide to help you and otner 
leaders get health action starred. 

| Heah ^ktion ,, 



Such voluntary actron works wfc have case 
studies to prove it. And they are included m the 
HEALTH/ ACriON kit 

The HEALTH/ ACTION kit is unique, ft brings 
you strategy: 5 reports which show how you can 
use specific techniques to control health care costs 

. stimulate a competitive health care system . . . 
promote good health for employees and their 
ramilres and improve health planning and 
regulation 

The kit also gives you tactics: a companion 
guide which, step-by-step, shows you how to or- 
ganize and succeed with a health action program. 

_ . 1 

Chamber of Commerce 
of rhe United States 

1615 H Street, N.w! □ Check enclosed 

Washington. DC 20062 □ Please bill 

Please send HEALTH/ACTION kits (#7075) I 

1-9 @ SI5 00 per kit , 
10-24 @ SI 3 50 per kit 

25 or more @ 51200 per kit | 

Njmr Tale I 

Oit]dni«tian | 

A.li(r«is | 

Crt>/Sr.1tf *>p- ' 



A COMPLETE 
w 8-PART COURSE IN 

EXECUTIVE 
SELF- DEVELOPMENT 

"EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND" - 
Yours To Try For 15 Days... FREE! 



Through these dramatic sound presenta- 
tions you use your imagination and memory 
to "soak up*' hundreds of guidelines to 
husmess success... to master your role as 
manager.. .to inspire new confidence in 
others,. .to motivate those who work for 
you. ..and to enjoy your own success. 

Realistic Dramatizations Put You In The 
Picture. Remember the days of radio drama 
...where the vivid use of actors and sound 
effects enlisted the powerful aid of your 
imagination? V'ou could close your eyes 
and "see" what was happening and it be- 
came indelibly etched in your memory. 
EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND 
works on exactly the same principle 

Not A Series Of Leeiures...The situa- 
tions and people you will meet are as real 
as those you encounter every day in busi- 
ness. You'll "sit in" on actual problems 
as they unfold, listen to how they're mis- 
handled, and then, through the advantage 
of "stop motion", a narrator will interrupt 
the action to point out errors, to explain 
what went wrung and to show what should 
have been done. 

The Overwhelming Advantage Of Con- 
venie nee... Cassettes are used on the stan- 
dard cassette player that can be activated 
anywhere at anytime. At home during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute 
to work. While traveling on a train or 
plane. Furthermore, they can be shared bv 



others in your organization. ..even used for 
group training sessions. 

Lveeutbe Seminars In Sound is a unique 
learning adventure which will enable you 
to explore, in real life dramatisations, these 
essential guides to business and manage- 
ment success. 




1 Explores the art of communication — talk- 
ing, writing, listening. How skillful are 
you as a communicator, compared to 
the businessmen you'll ^^^^^ 
hear in this 
cassette? 



2 




Will help you capture wasted hours, 
turn them into productive effort so 
you can truly CONTROL your time. 



3 Reveals techniques that master man- 
agers use to evaluate facts and mini- 
mize risks in decision^ 
makinu. 




4 Dramatizes a wide variety oi people 
problems" and how they are solved... 
everything from spoiling leaders lo 
settling inter-officc 
conflicts. 



Demonstrates lum in liand o\ei respon- 
sibility to others so you can free your- 
self for the real job^ 
Of managing. 



6 Learn the newest techniques loi copriui 
Willi constant changes in your busi- 
ness result ine irom ^nmiii. competi- 
tion, economics and eo\ernmeni. 



7 Understand your situation today and 
know how to set realistic goals for the 
future through these re-creations of 
revealing case histories. 






8 The personal psychology of how to 
overcome fears, blind spots and 57 
varieties of hang-ups that can rob 
you of the joy of achievement. 

The complete 8-parl fours* at only SS5 include*: 

• A handsome x I IS" vinyl ciwseue binder 
wiih j buili in pocket for eiii.li easseite 

• The complete set of eight cassettes, each one 
offering 45 in 50 minute* of playing time 

• A Study Guide providing a written synopsis Tor 
each citssette. ideal for your personal review, as a 
reminder of section*, you'll want to go back lo and 
liiien louuain.or fnr formatting ^roup training 
vcsiion*. in your company 

I mmitr Sctnlnan In S.iund Iv ■..-hi . F HI I Un .1 I.' 

iliiy uuJiikm 8y limply filling out jpiJ retuniuijt ihc euufktrt 

Mm. ymi can cummc the t..rnpl<tf r it n Ii.tth.-. Jl the 

hINcv -11 v".r lenure! 

Nation's Business 
Executive Seminars Division 

IM5 H Strecl. N.W.. Washington. D C. 20063 
Tl\ I accept your tS-tl«y Audition Oiler Picnic mull the complete 
H-vamcMc Eicruthr Scmlnwi In Sound »nli MuJy jiuiilr II n.ii ih.n 
nu^hlv viliulied. 1 cm rrlum i| for lull rrfuml ol mi payment 
F*t instant rbirjtr \rniir nil Kill Irn (MHFt bl\-5ltt» (In Hlinmt cull 
1900} 972-5858 F 

□ Cbeck wetpwid for W5 

Hill m m> 

□ Rank Atnevcmd □ MuMer CH»f|pe* □ American Eiprcu 
Mo Expiration Due 



"b Millet (Twrje. enter 4-digil numher above name 
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relevant 

economic 

education 

programs 

for your 

employees 

They're colorful interesting 
and informative They re 
slide presentations that r&aily 
get the message across Why 
the Price ? answers the 
question How do our com- 
pany s products become 
com petitive?' It ex plaj ns the 
factors that go into the pricing 
Of every product or service 
Check Your Paycheck >S a 
must tor every employee, 
targeting the realities o( the 
true paycheck, when includes 
built-in fringe benefits as well 
as take-home pay Kits contain 
more than 75 color slides, 
senpts. and audio cassettes 
Order by title -each is $25 
National Chamber Slides 
1615 H Street N W . 
Washington DC 20062 
C202/659-61B3) 



No Time 

Federal Express, a Memphis-based 
cargo air earner specializing in over- 
night package delivery, b the mosl 
spectacular venture capital deal of 
the 1970s, it is also the riskiest be- 
cau$a venturers had no time to test 
the market tor the product Federal 
Express jets all had to be in place 
and ready to go on the first day of 
operation. 

After failing to Interesl professional 
venturers In the deal back In 1973, 
Frederick Smith. Federal's loundar, 
fmairy enlisted the aid ol Chicago ta> 
dustnsBsl Henry Crown. It was Mr. 
Crown who convinced General Dy- 
namics, of which he is the matt* 
stockholder and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, to put up the Ini- 
tial capital 

General Dynamics also furnished 



to Test 




several Falcon jets converted to carry 

Mr. Smith, with the backing ol Gen- 
eral Dynamics, was again ready for 
the venture capital market and man- 
aged to interest New Court Securi- 
ties, one of the largest venture capital 
pools in the country. 

New Court then aided in soiling the 
concept to the Largest anay of inves- 
tors ever to come together on a sin- 
gle venture deal Allstate, Prudential, 
Citibank. First of Chicago, Fairfield 
Equity, Heizer Associates. Massachu- 
setts Mutual, the Advent Funds, and 
a number of smaller investors collec- 
tively put up $25 million. 

This was ten times larger than any 
venture deal ever accomplished be 
fore or since, and Federal Express is 
still flying high. 



source costs more today than it used to 
In the 1960s, venture capitalists were 
content to take stock in the new compa- 
nies their money helped start, with the 
hope that the stock would appreciate. 
No longer. Today, they want more. "Be- 
fore, you would put up $1 million and 
take a leu percent interest," says Mr 
Patricof. "Now if you put up SI million, 
you want 60 percent." 

Also long gone are the days of the 
straight equity deal. For their money, 
venture capitalists now ask for pre- 
ferred stock, convertible debentures, 
and subordinated warrants. 

Of course, venture capitalists are al- 
ways hoping the companies thoy help 
form will turn into another Xerox, 
IBM, Polaroid, or Federal Express, 
which were all started with venture 
rapiuil But fhnnces- are minimal Ac- 
cording to one source, only a handful 
□f the hundreds nf companies funded 
by venture capital will make it big: 
only half will make it at ail 

The kind of company that should 
make it is described by Mr. Morgen- 
thaler. First, the business concept 
should be unique with a high potential 
for marketing success. "We like this to 
take place in a growing market for the 
firm's goods and services," he says 
"We don't like u -ihrinking market." 

Second, the entrepreneurial team 
must consist of proven winners. Third, 
says Mr Morgenthaier, "we have to be 
sure the concept and the entrepreneur- 
ial team will attract additional [inane- 



ing from other sources if the firm's 
needs for capital exceed our limits ." 

David J, Gladstone, executive vice 
president of Allied Capital Corp., a 
Washington, DC, SBIC, says; "The 
biggest thing for us Is the people. Half 
our decision is based on the quality of 
the management — we look far 
achievers." 

Allied is not looking for a rozzle-dfti- 
«le product. "We look for a more mun- 
dane product like a new type of 
delivery service," says Mr Gladstone. 

The company estimates that it re- 
ceives between 15 and 20 requests for 
financing every business day That 
adds up to about 4.000 requests a year, 
but only a tiny percentage of these is 
funded. 

Bootstrap savings 

What should today's small business 
people and tomorrow's entrepreneur* 
be doing to assure themselves of ade- 
quate funding through a light money 
period? 

"They may have to bootstrap their 
savings and look for a slower rate of 
growth," says Ma Cloherty "They will 
also have to think about financing in 
the private market " 

George A Neidich, a long-time ven- 
ture capital watcher on the staff of the 
House? Small Businesn Committee, ha* 
a more sanguine view of the market: 
"If people think they can make o do1' 
lar, come hell or high water, they're 
going to be in on the deal " ^ 

NATION'S BUSINESS - AI'BJt. I»' 9 



(First of a Series ) 

How to decide between automatic transmissions 
and manuals in local delivery trucks. 

Consider 
your routes. 




An Allison Automatic Transmission In your delivery truck 
can help you deliver more goods and also save 
you money. How? Look at your delivery routes 

The more starts and stops you make, the better off you 
could be with an Allison Automatic. Same is true In hilly 
'errain, adverse weather, and slow city driving Because 
you're always in the right gear and trie right RPM range 
help save luel and provide quick acceleration, 
A manual transmission, on Ihe other hand, can leave 
you wide open 1o conditions that contribute to truck wear. 
Engine lugging and overspeeding. Dnveline abuse. As 
*6ll as frequent clutch repair and replace men! 



With an Ailison Automatic, you won t have Ihese prob- 
lems, Bui you can have increased productivity and better 
fuel economy in local delivery service And Allison Au- 
tomatics are available in every tjrand of medium-duty 
truck sold. 

Before you buy your ne*t delivery (ruck, consider 
your routes. Then consider an Allison Automatic. II 
could save you a lot ol money down the road. For more 
information, call toll-free 1-800-521-0120 (m Michigan, 
1-6Q0-572-2424) Or write Norm Eggers. Sales Man- 
ager. Detroit Diesel Allison. Division ol General Motors. 
PO. Box 81. Birmingham. Ml 48012. 
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The Allison Auto 




ECONOMIC VIEWPOINT 

Capital 
Shortage May 
Shortchange 
Development 



Without drastic redirection 
of fiscal policy, the dearth of savings 
could lead to less employment, 
lower production, and greater inflation 



By George E. Crulkithitnk 





r high inflation. a none- too- robust 
dollar, and probable recession this 
year are not enough to worry about, 
there is also a looming shortage of cap- 
ital. 

Economic seer* warn that unless 
business and government leader* pay 
attention to the problem, today'* trou- 
bles very well may worsen in the nest 
decade. 

There is still lime lo prevent o short- 
age of capital, which is defined aa not 
enough savings at current interest 
rate* to modernize and expand indus- 
try, improve technology, and build up 
the national physical plant. But hard 
decision* will need to be made, and 
lough fiction taken 
At the outset, Lhe confusion over 

Itai supply needs to he resolved. 
For example, it is often said that 

Mo. CairiH-Stf ank it a ncr presnhnt tf 
the Marfan Guaranty 7Vu*f Co. ©/"AW 
York and editor of it* monthly ettmomte 
review. The Morgan Guaranty Survey 

M 



industry has been stingy about putting 
its money into expanding and modern- 
izing plant and equipment 

Between 1970 and 1978, business'* 
fixed investment averaged d tittle 
more than ten percent of the gross na- 
tional product — the 30-year average is 
9.8 percent 

Alwraya In abort supply 

Some confusion stems from concep- 
tual difficulties It can always be ar- 
gued that any supply af capital is 
inadequate No country, either indus- 
trial or developing, ban so much capi- 
tal that it could not use more if it were 
freely available. In that sense, capital 
is always in short supply 

And yet. »am* economists urgue thai 
there can bo no such thing as » capital 
shortage. In the capital markets, de- 
mand for fundi; is balanced with sup- 
ply by Interest rates, Those who 
cannot pay the costs of borrowed funds 
pull back Thus, there is never a visible 
Kap between supply and demand. 



Depending on the conceptual ap- 
proach, there is always a capital 
squeeze, or there is never one. With so 
slippery a concept it is not surprising 
that confusion abounds, But most 
economists do agree on the definition 
of capital adequacy. 

Whether capital supplies are ade- 
quate or not depends on the goal that 0 
society seta for itself. That goal usually 
is a growth In national income based 
on the economy's past performance 

Will there be enough capital invest' 
ment to generate the jobs and growth 
in national income at the pace deemed 
to be desirable? If the economists' esti- 
mates of the need for capital invest- 
ment come out larger than their 
estimates of the supply of savings that 
will be available, then economist* con- 
clude that a capital shortage loons. 

That, in turn, means that invest- 
ment will lag and incomes will not 
grow at the desired rates. Unless. "I 
Course, something can be done to boost 
the supply of savings 

•1 • Af'Kl 
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"Nuthwi controls like these 
"Innhct mill in Bldtlcfor d. Maine 

reason Industry needs 
lk * billions In new capital Where 
1 thl* money Is a thorny question. 

There are three major reasons why a 
'arger portion or the economy's output 
naod to be directed toward busi- 
ness investment in the next ten years: 

• Government-mandated expendi- 
tures for pollution control job safely, 
hr *4 consumer protection do not in 
Cl *a*e the economy's output potential, 

• Higher energy price* will require 
^creased mvestineni in domoittie ener- 
gy supplies and in energy-conwirvinn 
Plant and equipment. 

• The country's capital-intensive uv 
"burtTiea, particularly producers of ba- 
*)c materials such as steel, will need to 
P^Ur many billions of dollars into ex- 
J*nsion and replacement programs 

^sjera orosiwd 

Economist* iwtimato that an addi- 
^°nal one to two percent of the annual 
* r °*s national product will need to bo 
'•directed toward" business invest- 
^mt. Such percentage* translate into 
Wllkm to $40 billion of additional 
^pitaJ each year over the nest decode. 

^TJON'S IIUSINEKH - APRIL 



Cold rolling of steel cell* lof lubrlcsnl 

wall as mors modern equipment On* 
of the most capitaHnlsnslve Industrie*, 
steel needs Cilllons of doli.irs annually 
for plant and equipment mpdei-nuaiion. 



Will there be enough stivinjcs to fi- 
nance all the investment needed lo 
keep job* and Income* rising at a satis- 
factory rate? Optimists cross their fin- 
ger* and reply in the affirmative. 
Many other*, however, are less san- 
guine. They worry that unleee more is 
done to encourage saving through 
changes in government policy, a capi- 
tal shortage could develop. 

Although the savings rate ho* fluc- 
tuated over the post decade, people 
have reduced (he rate at which I hey 
save to about 5.5 cents of ench dollar of 
income from a hujh of 7.8 cents per 
dollar in 1973 

tnflation is pertly to blame for the 
drop. Ait consumer* see price* steadily 
mounting, they lend lo spvnd now lo 
boat higher prices Such attitude* are 
showing up in consumer survey*. 

No one can *ny how pervasive, how 
long, or even whether such attitude* 
toward spending will continue. What is 
known is that the age distribution of 
the population will tend to work 



against a high personal savings rat*- 
Blame that on the postwar genera- 
tion. They are now becoming high- 
spending, low-saving young adults. 
Conversely, the big savers — people 
aged V) to 60 — are o smaller propor- 
tion of the overall population, reflect- 
ing the low birih rale of the depression 
years. 

Business earning*, which can be 
used to finance improvements unrf ex- 
pansion, have been severely damaged 
by government taxes. In an age of in* 
flat ion, government levies taxes on 
phantom profit* 

Overstated profits 

The government docs not allow mle 
quale depreciation for husine** equip- 
ment and facilities When a piece of 
equipment must be replaced, the his- 
toric cost of thai equipment, recover- 
able under the tax law, is not sufficient 
to pay for the higher cost of the new 
machine. A* a consequence, corporate 
profits are overstated. In effect, the 
government's income tax in partially a 
tax on capital. 

Additionally, the double taxation of 
dividends— once a* corporate profit* 
and once as shareholders' income— dis- 
courages saving Broadly, the govern- 
ment'* reliance on personal and 
corporate income taxes tends to favor 
current consumption over saving for 
future consumption Greater reliance 
on sales taxes would diminish that ten- 
dency to spend now and encourage peo- 
ple to save 

Reducing Individual risk 

Aside from the present tax policy, 
the government discourage* private 
saving and capital formation through 
programs that satisfy the need* of indi- 
viduals that otherwise would have to 
be met by private saving 

The social security system, health 
and unemployment insurance, and 
similar program* reduce an individ- 
ual'* risk or financial uncertainty 
Why wive for retirement or a rainy day 
when the government .stands ready to 
hand over a cosh payment un a regular 
basin? 

The impact of social security would 
not be so alarming if the program func- 
tioned tike private pension systems 
These collect more funds than they 

M 



pay out in current benefits. The sur- 
plus flows into investment outlets. 

But social security ts essentially a 
pay-as-you-go program. Income it 
transferred from workers paying social 
security taxes to benefit recipients. 

To the extent that people believe so- 
cial security benefits remove the need 
for personal saving, the national sav- 
ing rate will decrease Prof Martin 
Feldstein, president of the National 
Bureau «f Economic Research, Ire , es- 
timates that social security reduces 
the amount of private saving in this 
country by a hefty 40 percent 

What to do about it* One possibility 
would be to exempt from the social 
security system those workers who are 
covered by private pension plans. Sub- 
stituting a funded system for an un- 
funded one would give a substantial 
boost to private saving 

When the economy is strong, govern- 
ment saving — a surplus in the federal 
budget — could supplement private sav- 
ing. With surplus in the budget, the 
government Could pay off holder* of 
government securities and reduce the 
national debt. 

That scenario is most often cited by 
those who are optimistic that this 



country can uvojd a capital shortage in 
the next decade. They aae government 
expenditures growing at a controlled 
rate and federal revenues rising in a 
growing economy; as a result, the bud- 
get will swing into the black and stay- 
there for an extended period 

Is this realistic? Over the postwar 
period, budget surpluses have been 
rare, Some economists have talked 
about the huge fiscal dividend that 
some day would be available But 
somehow that dividend never materi- 
alized. Expenditures gobbled Up avail- 
able revenue, Or Congress cut taxes. 

Tightening markets 

Either way, it has been red ink — not 
black — that has splashed over the fed- 
eral books year after year 

In fiscal 1979, even though the econ- 
omy is now well into its fourth year of 
expansion and the labor, product, and 
credit markets are tightening, the fed- 
eral deficit is expected to come close to 
$40 billion, on top of last year's $49 
billion. 

Significantly. President Carter, who 
has promised to reduce the fiscal 1980 
budget to about $27 billion, keeps 
pushing the goal of a balanced federal 



budget farther into the future— to 
1981, at the earliest. 

Part of the reason is that total gov- 
ernmental spending — federal, state, 
and local — which has nearly doubled 
since the end of World War II from 1 7 
percent, of the gross national product 
to about 33 percent last year, is de- 
signed to increase, not decrease, 
through legislative mandate. 

Looking back, the record of govern- 
ment fiscal management is far from 
reassuring The common tendency has 
been for the government to drain sav- 
ings out of the economy, not to put 
them in. 

Couple that tendency with ft-de-nil 
programs and policies which discour- 
age saving and it is difficult to be opti- 
mistic that, somehow, government 
saving will head off 8 capital shortage. 

Hopes to tlu> contrary should prob- 
ably be abandoned Instead, serious at- 
tention needs to be given to positive 
action by government , 

If that does hot happen, the capital 
shortage will arrive with its attendant 
hardships: more and more people out 
□f work, leas production, fewer goods, 
accelerating inflation, and financial 
crisis. O 




"That's a Butler building?' 



Ycv thai t» .t Hut If r building 
In fall. vm» prubahK >cc 

beautiful Rullrr huikling-. all the 

lime and J. mi know it. 
Bceauv: liuikr building* 

idler trn.il doiim llexihitiu and 

v.m K' u> LMdul and dmrrialtc 

as any building 



Yet. they ab*o give you .ill 
the imrnTi.ini rime ,un1 nioru^ 
uivin^ <»f ».yslcrm conMniLlion. 

In learn mure about 
crrcrgy-saviiig Bulkr buildings, 
call ihc local independent 
contractu* who can build one 
km ■, i. u Sa "Hutlci Mf|i C«>. 



Builder" in Ihc White P.igo. 
Or unto Butler Mfg. Co,. 
Ilcpi B-II7. ft VI A tower. 
Kjiimh tity. Mo. MM I 
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JNDUSTRY 
(UPDATE 



Cleaner Air Means More Jobs 
But Depresses Economic Indicators 



A study recently released by the 
Council on Environmental Quali- 
ty and the Environmental Protect ion 
Agency (thews that getting cleaner air 
and water puts a damper on many eco- 
nomic indicators, although it also re- 
duces unemployment. 

Dnta Resources. Inc.. prepared the 
study, "The Mocroeconomic Impact of 
Federal Pollution Control Program* 
1978 Awe-Msmcnt," which coven tike 
period 1970-86, In many instances, im- 
pacts are more severe at the beginning 
<*f the period, but currently are soften- 
ing or are expected to soften soon 
Highlights include: 

• Inflation: The Consumer price in- 
dex jg expected to be 4.2 percent higher 
by 1986 as a result of the pollution 
t'nntrol program. This year it is rising 
n y 0.1 percentage point faster because 
°f the programs. Between now and 
J B&6 it is expected that the program* 
will add 04 and 0-2 points annually to 

index T)RI estimates that the mui- 
'mtim impoct on the inflation rote oc- 
curred in 1973-74 "when the extra 
Pollution abatement-related expendi- 
tures added Further inflation pressures 
to an already overheating economy*" 

• Unemployment: To be lower in 
1&79 by an eEtimaied 0.2 percentage 
Peint because of the program. The 
'"me annual decrease holds in 1986. In 
*he early part of the period the in- 
Wcoaed employment result* from the 
"sonomic stimulus that the pollution 
^ntrol investments provide, causing 
GNp to be higher than it would other- 

have? been In the latter part of 
period, the increased employment 
^ulta from the jobs involved in oper- 
**ing and maintaining the pollution 
Ct >ntrul equipment that is in place. 

• Productivity. Down 0.5 point in 
la "9. down 14 points in 1986. 

• Uross National Product: Early in 
^ e period the additional investments 
Quired for pollution control stimulat- 
^the economy and increased CNP 
•novo what it would have been olher- 

Since 1972, however, the effect of 
j^e stimulus ha* been steadily decreas- 
es because of the lower rale of produc- 
tivity B rowth There ia expected to be 
l Me difference, with or without the 
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program*, in 197L> By 1982, the level 
of the GNP growth rote will fsll below 
the level that would have occurred 
without them, reaching a difference of 
almost on? percent in 1986. 

• Business Investment: By 1983, to- 
tal real business fixed investment with 
pollution control programs should fsll 
below the level that would have oc- 
curred without the programs, and 
should continue below that level 
through 1986 when this difference 
should reach 2 5 percent. 

• Corporate Profits: Down 0.7 point 
in 1979; down 0.9 point in 1986 

• Interest Rati*. As based on AA 
corporate bonds, up one quarter of a 
percentage point in 1979; up only one 
seventh of a point in 1986. 

• Foreign Trade; Raises both im- 
ports and exports, but imports ga up 
r'fi-.t.T, generally has negative impact 
on balance of payments ♦ 



Faster Paper Flow 

for Office of Tomorrow 

If offices move at the speed of paper. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
plans to speed up the Row. 

The company's newest product, an 
Information Distributor, is capable of a 
full range of communicating. Several 
technologies are brought together in a 
single, multipurpose unit: 

• The device prints with original 
quality far both word processing and 
dnta processing applicalic<n5. 

• It receives and transmits docu- 
ments electronically over ordinary 
phone lines I facsimile printing i, 

• And it serves as a 36-copies-tt'min- 
ute convenience copier. 

"We believe this product represents 
b significant evolutionary rtep toward 
the much discussed office of the fu 
lure," says J Richard Young, presi- 




Ths vsrsallls In forms Hon Dltlribulw by IBM li Ihs type of mschhns thsl will 
t» used In offices ot ths fulurs. This multiple-function untl prims by Inaer 



dent of IBM s Office Products Division. 
The IBM 6870 Information Distribu- 
tor's combination of technologies can 
greatly simplify the dissemination of 
information 

"It makes a new dimension of print- 
ing quality available to the office and 
enhances communications through it* 
capability of being linked to computers 
and their data bases," be says. 

Test marketing has been done in a 
variety of office settings including a 
law firm, a heavy equipment manufac 
inriT. and a research laboratory, with 
first deliveries scheduled before mid- 
year. • 



Glass Containers Rate 
High for Freshness 

When it comes to food packaging, 
consumers prefer glass, according to a 
study conducted by Consumer Re- 
sponse Corp.. which showed thnl of 
1,000 consumers, 85 percent were sat- 
isfied with the quality of glass packag- 
ing. 

Consumer* were uskwl to evnluato 
giasa, metal, plastic, and paperboard 
packaging far the following qualities: 

• Protection of product freshness 
and flavor. 

• Ease in opening. 

• Safety. 



Glass, the overall favorite, was fol- 
lowed by metal, which drew com- 
plaints from only 18 percent of the 
group. Bui 3$ percent were dissatisfied 
with plastic and 44 percent with paper- 
board containers 

Gloss containers scored highest in 
the product freshness category. Leas 
than one percent of the consumers 
questioned had any complaints. * 



Coinless Public Phones 
Help Business Travelers 

The days of searching frantically for 
coins to use the telephone may soon be 
over. A coin I ess public phone— already 
being tried in several locations— will 
make calls easier throughout the coun- 
try by 1980, 

"Research told us that our custom- 
era wanted to be able to place their 
calls without digging far change," says 
Bob McQuade, assistant product man- 
ager for AT&T's Charge-fl-Call service 
"In fact, noncash calling is the fustest 
growing segment in our public tele- 
phone market. Approximately 70 per- 
cent of all long distance calls mad? on 
public telephones now are charge or 
collect calls." 

So AT&T's Charge-a-CeU service, us- 
ing coinless public telephones manu- 
factured by Western Electric, is being 




Many industrial firms ar* using robots Ilka this all-*!actrlc model 

ttiat grinds sulomoWls parts to do routtne « welt as dsrtqsr ous jotos, 

Tns t#**d and precision of robot mncnin** prom!** improved productivity. 

MB 



implemented by several Bell telephone 
companies. Michigan Bell. New York 
Telephone, and Southern Bell were 
among the first to offer the service. 

Since people on the move are the 
chief market, the coinless phones will 
be placed first in transportation termi- 
nals, hotels, truck stops, restaurants 
near highways, and in major office 
buildings. The service is also expected 
to be popular at colleges and military 
bases. 

In addition to providing faster, more 
convenient service to customers, the 
service has advantages for the Bell 
System. Since the sets have no coin- 
handling devices, they cost less than 
half the price of a regular coin phone 
to manufacture, are easier to main- 
tain, and eliminate Iosb of money 
through vandalism, • 



Amtrak Develops New 
Train Car Wash System 

Just soap and water, no scrubbers. 
That's the method Amtrak will use to 
wash its rolling stock, starting in April' 

The new patented car wash elimi- 
nates the need for brushes or high- 
powered water pressure 

Herb Gall, Am Irak's assistant chief 
for engineer-design and construction, 
estimates that the new car wash will 
use 300 gallons of water and 60 gnllons 
of detergent par minute. However, 
since the water and detergent will be 
run through separate storage tanks, 
cleansed, and used again, Mr. Gall sa>*s 
the facility will pay for itself in six to 
seven years 

Designed by Amtrak engineers at 
the maintenance center in Itensselaer, 
N. Y„ the car wash has attracted at- 
tention from other transportation con- 
cern*- Su mi lo ma Corp. of Japan has 
contracted to build a simitar brushles* 
car wash • 



Airlines Use Less Fuel 
to Carry More Passengers 

U.S. airlines proved that less ■* 
more in 1978 The airlines used 50 mil- 
lion gallons leas fuel Lhan in 1973 but 
carried 76 million more passengers. 

A report by the Air Transport Assoc'" 
ation of America explains thai the ph'" 
nomenon resulted from five years of: 

• Using flight simulators to reduce 
the number of training (lights; 

• Reducing the number of flights by 
140,000 a year and using larger plnm* 
carrying mnre juiHaengcrs per flight: 
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FINANCIAL FUEL FROM HKLLFH 



The resource to get a growing 
business farther, faster. 



To keep a business growing. Heller knows you 
need a financial plan that meets your present 
needs . . . and Is flexible enough to meet your 
future ones. So Heller creates a plan geared to 
your progress. Your credit power increases 
automatically as your activities grow. 
If forward-looking financing is what you've 
been looking for, tap Financial Fuel- 
Only from Heller. 




FhanctaJ Services 
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• Computing fuel-conserving Bight 
paths; and 

* Reducing speed to out fuel com- 
nu nipt ion 

In 1973, says the association, U.S. 
scheduled airlines carried 202 million 
passengers and used 10.68 billion gal- 
lons of fuel. For 1378. there were 280 
million passengers and 10. S3 billion 
gallons of fuel. 

There are some trade-offs for passen- 
gers. Fewer flights may be inconve- 
nient, more crowded planes may 
reduce comfort, and slower speeds 
mean longer flight timed. 

Airlines say the trade-offs ore worth 
the price: Jet fuel has increased from 
12 cents a gallon five years ago to 40 
cents today. • 

New Home Buyer 
Profile Announced 

What earns $24,000 a year, has a 33- 
year-old hffld. and can scrape together 
M1.000? 

According to the National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders, it's the typical 
nf>w hornet-buying family unit. 

Because home builders need a regu- 




BREVARD 

Where Industries 

CROW.*, LIKE... 

• CoNlru 

• Dictaphone 

• Graftek-Eixon 

• ITT Horffi Etectrk 

• Fairthitd Camera 

<T*H Lit)* DMtkml 

Then »re only ■ In* el Hit cook 
jiamei thil K»u» recently reJnciftd 
in Brsvafd County. Additionally, 
■lie Hjffit Corporation nKsnrly 
moved ih«if corponti hMdqujr 

Four Induitrij! Dsv«lcpm«fti Staff 
Spitniiit5»r« iviiliblaloiid you. 

£v*nrititng Crom Ftsierw Brtvtrd' 
in toae«T»uor» wilft tna Di»i»io** 
»» LionoiTK D»«»iocm«nl, 

FLORIDA 

John McCiulcy, Eik Director 

Brevard Economic 
Develop me rrl Council 

NU 2575 North Ciwwd» Par*«wv 
Mafriil Lti*nd. FlMndi 32952 
Te**pnon« 305 /4U -0840 
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lar updating on who their customers 
are, the NAHB does an annual survey 
of buyers of new homes covered by the 
Home Owners Warranty (HOW) pro- 
gram. Some of the findings include: 

• Median household income was 
324,730. 

• Median age of the head of the 
household was 33.4 years. 

• Median price of the new home was 
551,523. 

• 64.2 percent of those polled were 
married couples with children. An- 
other 29.8 percent were married cou- 
ples without children. Single persens 
accounted for 4.3 percent. 

• The average Family unit consisted 
of 3.4 members. 

• 48.2 percent of all the home-buy- 
ing households had two or more wage 
earners. 

• 61 percent of the first-time buyers 
had two incomes. 

• The median monthly cost of main- 
taining the new home for all respon- 
dents was S495. This included interest 
on mortgage, insurance, taxes, and 
utilities. The median monthly cost of 
thaw who had e previous residence 
was $306, or 62 percent less. • 

Sun and Wind Figure 

tn Long-Range Utility Plans 

While many businesses have five 
year plans, the electric power industry 
is energetically looking ten to 20 years 
into the future at such things as sun- 
shine and breezes. 

Two recent studies sponsored by the 
Electric Power Research Institute. 
Palo Alto, Calif , found that Solar cells 
and wind power, now considered ex- 
perimental alternative energy sources, 
could be making a significant impact 
on conventions! flectricaJ systems us 
early as 1990. 

"Utilities need to know how genera- 
tion by centrally located wind or solar 
cells could fit into their systems." says 
Dr. Edgar A DeMeo, EPRJ project 
manager. "For example, are there 
some conventional unite a utility can 
avoid constructing because they put in 
windmills that could be an economical 
power source as early as 19907" he 
asks- 

The EPRl studies found that the 
characteristics of the utility may be as 
important as the availability of the 
wind or sun in determining if these 
energy sources are competitive with 
conventional energy sources. 

Even though the state of Kansas 
generally has stronger winds than up- 



state New York, Dr, DeMco 
search indicates that wind 
plants may be better for upstate New 
York since utilities I here burn ft pen- 
sive fuel oil while Kansas utilities rely 
heavily on cheaper coal. 

According to EPRl. research will 
continue over the nest two years in 
two new studies focusing on the im- 
pacts of wind and solar cell power 
plants that are dispersed throughout » 
utility system. • 

Digital Readout 
Home Thermometer 

A quarter of a milk-mum after it was 
invented, the ordinary glass bulb ther- 
mometer now has a modern, electronic 
digital counterpart commercially 
BVHilable for home medical use 

Called Electro-therm HT l t the one- 
ounce, hand-held instrument uses a 
micro- processor on n chip one-eighth 
inch square to take both oral and n?c- 
tal body temperatures. 

Time required to obtain accurate 
temperatures in one-tenth degree in- 
crements is 40 seconds, says the manu- 
facturer, It is similar to electronic 
digital thermometers used in hospital* 
and medical offices. 

The consumer version is run by two 
flat, round battery cells like these used 
in cameras or electronic watches. The 
batteries provide 1,000 uses. Price i* 
about $30, or ten times the cost of s 




5p.ice-sga elactronles matin ooiftbte 
thli compact, digital-fsadool horns 

thermometer. 
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Randustrial introduces 
the "Do-it-yourself" 
Roof Spray System 



'ry it and save 

You can save as much as 50% over the cost of a 
roofing contractor. The work is done hy your 
employees. Randustrial* provides the technical 
know'how through jobsite instructions. We 
loan you the roof spray equipment at no charge. 
The entire process is so basically simple tlut you 
receive professional results with unskilled men. 
We invite you to call us collect for the complete 
story. If you so desire, one of our Roofing 
Consultants will he pleased It) call upon you and 
show you our color movie "Do- It -Yourself 
Roof Spray Saves Money," Your inq uiry will 
bring a FREE copy of our new 64 page 
1 979 Roofing and Maintenance Catalog. 




1979 
64 PAGE 
MAINTENANCE 
CATALOG 




Please send me FREE 

I J 64 papc Roofing and Maintenance CutJue 

O Information on a Free Roof Inspection 
(Sample offer not velid for Horn* utt) 

Name. Title 

Company. 



1 
I 



Call us collect 

Telephone <2I6) 283-0300 




13251 Union Avenue. Cleveland. Ohio 44120 



typical glum lube thermometer using 
alcohol or mercury. The Electro- 
therm, made of plastic, is Bald to be 
particularly useful with infants and 
geriatric patients. It was developed by 
Elect romodjes. Inc., of Denver, a firm 
thot specialises in temperature moni- 
toring devices for industry and hrwpt- 
tals • 

Private Industry Figures 
In Remote Sensing Plan 

Two of the nation's foremost scientif- 
ic agencies, the National Aeronautics 
and Space and the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric administration*, are 
jointly undertaking a study to deter- 
mine the extent to which private in- 
dustry can participate more directly in 
civil remote sensing. 

The private sector is being asked to 
submit views on increased participa- 
tion in remote sensing, which involves 
obtaining information about the Earth 
from space using various advanced 
sensing instruments Suggestions are 
being considered On the roles of gov- 
ernment nnd the private sector, capital 
investment, commercial product devel- 
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opment, and incentives needed to par- 
ticipate. 

Private firm* should send their sug- 
gestions to the Director of Govern- 
ment/Industry Affairs, NASA. Wash- 
ington, D- C, They will be considered in 
developing plans and policies for pri- 
vate investment and participation in 
every phase of the nation's remote 
sensing program 

The study, expected to be completed 
this summer, was directed by Presi- 
dent Carter in his recent civil space 
policy statement. * 

Utilities Study Use 

of Geopressured Energy 

Scientists in San Antonio, Texas, 
have embarked on a one-year study of 
ways to tap geopressured water and 
gas miles below the earth's surface. 

Geopressured zones are known to ex- 
ist at depths of 5,000 to 25,000 feet 
along the Gulf Coast- But so far it has 
been considered too expensive to bring 
the high-pressure brine to the surface 

The scientists are trying to use the 
methane gas, which may total as much 
as 3,000 trillion cubic feet, plus the 



thermal energy or the brine. South- 
west Research Institute of San Anto- 
nio is doing the study for the Electric 
Power Research Institute. • 



There's Opportunity 
In Hazardous Waste 

Federal legislation is creating busi- 
opportunities in hazardous waste, 
says William T. Lorenz & Co.. a man- 
agement consulting firm based in Bos- 
ton, 

The company bases its assesemenl 
on "strict hazardous waste legislation, 
particularly the Resource Conserva- 
tion and Recovery Act of 1976, that 
will force industry to spend more thi^n 
S%0 million for equipment and plant 
to handle and dispose of waste in 1980. 
up from 8016 million in 1977." 

Industry will produce more than 100 
percent more hazardous waste for off- 
Rite disposal in 1985 and U. S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency regulations 
will require more sophisticated and 
mean 6 of disposal and treat- 
ment, the firm nays 

Another solid waste business group 
is benefitting from KCRA and munici- 
pal budget-cutting; private contractors 
who can pick up and dispose of garbage 
cheaper than city employees can do 
it. • 



Cut In Of) Imports 
Squeezes Small Refiners 

Small independent oil refiners, who 
account for about 20 percent of the 
nation's total refining capacity, arc al- 
ready only narrowly profitable, and 
the curtailment of crude shipments 
from Iran will further squeeze them, 
warns the Bfrmember American Pel r*> 
leum Refiners Association. 

"Independent refiners are experi- 
encing seven; problems in trying to ac- 
quire crude oil at any price," says 0 
Truitt Davis, president of Lancer In- 
dustries, Inc., of Abilene, Texas, and 
□ n APR A officer 

Ray F Bragg, Jr., executive director 
of APRA. says the federal government 
should assure crude oil access to all 
domestic refiners because the small 
finers serve markets the majors don't 
want, such as rural areas and etna" 
towns 

If severe shortages of heating oil, jet 
fuel, or gasoline occurs. Mr. Bragg Miy* 
a top federal priority should be that 
"shortages be shared equitably among 
aJ) the nation's consumers." • 
NATION'S BUSINESS - APRIL IS'* 




HasmoRe 

manufacturing e stabl ishments 
than any other 
southeastern state! 

Florida's positive altitude of encouraging new business is 
showing exciting results Florida now ranks second m trie 
U.S. in new business incorporations, and our industrial 
employment in a recent 10 year period rose 63% (also 
second nationally). 

"THE BUSINESS OP AMERICA IS BUSINESS" was true 
when Calvin Coolidge said it in 1925 and Is even more true 
today Our business is encouraging new business to come 
to Florida and we'd like to demonstrate lo you why industry 
is Imding Florida SO desirable, and show you what Fiondg 
has to oner m terms of your specific requirements 

i^h ik^iik^sk p * ase wnfB 01 ' c<>i ' 

w4 m ifl MM MMM Qbiteor. a* Economic Development 

I ^ ■ M ^ W m w I I W % I Florida Efcpartment ol Commerce 

mr.or unoc tuaii enufuiiiE tC7 We-st Games Street, Room 73'NB 

WERE MORE THAN SUNSHINE -iiahoraoe Fiof ua 32^04 




BUSINESS CONFIDENCE SURVEY 

Wanted: Tax Cuts, 
Not Wage Insurance 



BY AN OVLHWhelmijK. minority, the 
riitUun's buKincfiii leaden; oppose 
President Carter's real wage insurance 
,fi x credit plan as o way to help fight 
JI *Hatior>. 

Indeed, tlie scientific sample of the 
ta«n and women who run a broad spec- 
trum of companies of all sizes believe 
the goal* of the administration's entire 
Package of wage, price, and profit stan- 
dard, will he difficult, lo achieve. 

The results of a regular quarterly 
■urvey by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Gallup 
frrjianization on buMness confidence 
•l*o show there is still a lock of confi- 
dence by business leaders in the ad- 
^intstr;! (ion's ability to manage the 
economy 

The real wage insurance plan pro- 
Posed by the President would allow 
Workers who stay within a seven per 
w.w tK-rease to receive a tax 
credit if inflation exceeded that 
*0iaunt in fiscal 1979. The credit 
*©ti!d be one percent on the first 
^0,000 of wages for each point, of in' 
Wifoo above seven percent, up to an 
lf i flat ion rate of ten percent, and with 
11 Maximum ceiling of a $600 credit for 
*"y individual. 

Most opposed plan 

business leadens responding to the 
Hurv^y who oppose the plan are in the 
v&fl t majority— 85 percent Only 16 
f*rcent favor It 
Of thoae responding, 79 percent say 
plan will not help achieve wage 
and 89 percent say it will 
not reduce inflation 
Instead of the wage insurance plan. 
Percent of those responding to the 
fnvor an income la* cut for all 
^Payers. 

Dr. Jack Carlson. Nntional Chamber 
at!!* P^idoot and chief economist, 
"°ted the business community's view* 

" l ho wnjje insurance plan in teaUmo- 
>' bef^rp t j lc j, aiJH[1 Wny , rind M( , ons 

•^mitte* m February 
j. H * »«id the plan "could add $10 bil 
J 1 * 1 to the federal deficit, which in 
(J? COutcl n(,d to 'nflrttion. give wind 



and exclude millions of other taxpay- 
ers. However, very few people would 
receive lower pay increase*.'* 

Dr. Carlson also warned the plan 
would "impose much more red tape on 
employers, bring the heavy hand of the 
Internal Revenue Service Into wage 
determinations, and move public poli- 
cy closer to mandatory wage and price 
controls " 

In response to another survey ques- 
tion, 83 percent of the business leaders 
believe mandatory wage and price con- 
trots are likely within the next two 
years. A majority of those responding 
also think it possible the administra- 



Business Leaders' Assessment 
Of the President's Real Wage 
Insurance Tax Credit Plan 
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Fawor plan 


15% 85% 


Help achieve wao« 




standards 


21% 79% 


Raduce inflation 


11% 88% 


Favor lax cut for 
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B7% 13% 



Achievement of the 
Administrations Price, 
Profit, and Wage Standards 



Difficult or Mol tJltfi- 

impoamble cull or easy 
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standard 


74% 


26% 


Profit 






Standard 


72% 


28% 


Wage 
standard 


8&% 


15% 



cut* to million!* of timr>iiv»r> 



Likelihood of Difficulties With 
Labor Negotiations 



W>n)«r 1976 
Currenl 



More Less Sump 

39% 3% £6% 
45% 4% 51% 



don will expand its current wage and 
price program to include credit con- 
trols within the nest 12 months. 

In his testimony, Dr Carlson said: 
"The wage and price standards are so 
poorly designed, and government is do- 
ing so little to t reat the real causes of 
accelerating inflation that it will be 
difficult or impossible for more than 
one half of American industry to 
achieve the price standards " 

By an overwhelming majority, re- 
spondents to the survey agree that it 
will be difficult or impossible to 
achieve the price standa rds 

In response to another question. 



Likelihood of Mandatory Wage 
and Price Controls 
Within Two Years 




Likely Unlikely 
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Likelihood the Federal 
Government Will Impose Credit 
Controls Within 12 Months 
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Prospects for Increases in 
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4 Years 62% 
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OHIO 

A LOW TAX STATE 



Combined stair- .-ai ia»es in 

Ohio — as a percentage of personal 
income — are lower than in any major 
industrial slate In the United States, 
according to U S Department of 
Commerce ligures." 

Based on a percentage ot personal 
incomi? Ohio ranks-*8th in taxes levied 
on its cilirens and businesses 

A* an sample of Ohio 4 low i&nes 
consider the tact thai during fiscal year 
i976-t9 77, per capita state taxes in 
Ohio were 533* as compared to the 
national average ol S472 Also, per 
capita real properly taxes >n Ohio aver- 
age $202, sub$taniiatly lower man the 
national average ot $242 

We're proud that Ohio is a low tax 
state It means that there is good 
money management at an levels of 
government 

Low Ta«es Mean Ma*e PiofH 

Lower taxes mean more take-nome 
pay for Ohio workers andgrcater bene- 
fits fDr Ohio buiiness and industry, 
with less government interference 

Ohio has severs) business tax incen- 
tive measures including a tax credit 
on new equipment and machinery: real 
estate tax exemptions on new con- 
struction in qualifying areas, and sale* 
Tax exemption* tor certain machinery 
and equipment 

Ohio Otters Many Other Advantage* 

l Location m the heart of America's 
largest market, with Iwo-thirds ol Ihe 
population of both the United States 
and Canada within owmight trans- 
portation 

2. The avatiabiiily of a seasoned corps 
Ol workers (he envy ol most OthBf 
states, coupled with an excellent 
education system 

3 One d1 America's lineal transporta- 
tion networks, with en eel lent high- 
way, rail, air and water access to na- 
tional and international markets 

4 Abundant energy supplies Including 
large resources ol coai natural gas 
and electrical generating facilities 

5 Abundant supplies ot water created 
by nature and supplemented by (he 
nation s finest state water manage 
ment program 

6 A progressive, open hands attitude 
toward industrial growth 

For more miormation or assistance 
contact James A Ouerk. Director, De- 
partment of Economic and Community 
Development. P.O Box 100V Colum- 
bus Ohio 4351$ Telephone |$14J 46$ 
3379 
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Chance of Double-Digit Inflation 





Winter 
tHPI 


Spring 

fan 


Summer 
1979 


Fall 
197B 


Current 


Within 12 months 






49% 


51% 


52% 


Within 24 months 


38 S 


461. 




66% 


54% 



Chance of a Recession 



Within 1 2 months 
Wilhin 24 months 



Winter 

43% 



Spring 
1978 

31% 
43% 



Summer 


Fall 




197B 


197S 


Current 


39% 


36% 


50% 


55% 


52% 


63% 



Business's Assessment of 
Gains From Expanding Trade 


Jobs and output 90% 
Inflation 28% 
investment and productivity 69% 
value ol the dollar abroad 7 7 ' » 


Hardly 
any effect 

12% 

32% 

23% 

9% 


Decrease 

4% 

36% 

4% 

10% 



business Leaders say they expect an in- 
in difficulties with labor union* 
in wage negotiations during the next 
few year*. Forty-five percent expect 
more difficulty this year, as compared 
to 39 percent responding to a similar 
question in 1978. 

Expect poor job 

In every region of the nation, the 
majority of business people responding 
to the survey continues to expect the 
federal government to do a poor job in 
fighting inflation in the next year or 
two. But the axe of the majority has 
declined from a high of 72 percent last 
rtunimer to 52 percent nnw Very few — 
three percent— business !e:»df*n; expect 
a good job from the federal govern- 
ment in the next year. 

Most business leaders a Lao give a 
poor rating to federal regulatory agen- 
cies. President Carter's regulatory and 
spending policies, and policy actions of 
Congress. 

Lew negative ratings are given for 
the President's tax and foreign pal id** 
and actions of state and local govern- 
ment officials 

Interestingly, business people rate 
their own representative* or senators 
lata negatively than ull of Congrats. 

It might be inferred that the reason 
tor the low rating of federnl policies is 
that business people assess a greater 
than 50 percent chance for double-digit 
inflation within the neat year 



Also, business executive* have 
come increasingly worried about reces- 
sion. In the latest survey, they say 

!h-rt- i-, ,i 5ll ijurcent clumcu >A te,:i'- 

sion within 12 months, up from 88 per- 
cent in the fall of 1978. 

"Nevertheless," notes Jay Schmie- 
deskiimji, vice president of the Gallup 
Organization, "the survey respondent* 
remain optimistic about the sales out- 
look for their own companies." 

Fully 76 percent expect their tola) 
sales — alter adjusting for inflation— t* 1 
he higher in the next 12 months than 
in the past 12 months. And 96 percent 
expect their sales to increase over the 
next four years. 



Not greatly alarmed 

"These findings suggest that buai 
nets men are not greatly alarm**' 
about the present economic outlodk- 
Those who expect a recession believe it 
will be relatively mild." sav- Mr 
Schmieden If amp 

However, leas than half of the busi- 
ness officials expect improved profit 3 
during the next year after adjusting 
for inflation. 

Moat of the business exec u 
expanding international trade a* * 
plus. Their assessment is that such <?* 
pwnniuii increases jobs within the Unit' 
ed States, increases investment sfl™ 
output, supports the value of thr V ^ 
dollar, and modestly helps to fight 
nation. 
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WHATEVER YOU SELL 
ADT CAN PROTECT 
FOR *429 and *1.25 A DAY 

Now installed lor only $429 and about $1.25 a day for electronic monitoring service, your business can 
have an ADT security system to bring help fast in case of burglary or holdup Today, any business can 
afford 24-hour protection service from ADT, the worldwide leader in burglar and fire alarms 




The key (o (his new system is ADTs exclusive 
solid-stale Tefeffiitlar,'" which automalicaHy 
locks anlo your telephone line and sends an 
insistent and infilani signal to an ADT central 
monitoring station nearby Experienced 
Personnel there quickly notify ins police (hat 
you need them fast 

'n the same way thai electronics have 
brought sophisticated calculators vwrhm 
everyone's reach iheyVe made the lineal 
security services affordable to eveiy 
business ADT combines the most advanced 
engineering and manufacturing capabilities 
mh over 100 years' experience in dealing 
wilh emergencies The result is a technology 



with Tangible bervjtits in ceonarny and 
intangible but invaluable rewards 
m peace of mind 

ADT is the company mat protects me US 
Mini's silver the Pentagon's sec rots and 
General Motors' plants To find out how we 
can protect your promises and your 
pockelbook, look tor us in the Yellow Pages 
under Burglar or Fire Alarms 



ELECTRONIC fT - 

WATCHDOG FA 111 
SYSTEMS 




Wrftetodayitw detoiK 
ADT One World Trade Center 
New York. N Y 10048 
Can toll-tree 
800-831-7700 Exl 704 

*Umuj> tuooii- .*» fit Ml 



Workers Expect the Worst 
But Are Optimistic Anyway 



Mils A?m women in the nation's 
work force, union and nonunion 
alike, expect 1979 to bo a worse eco- 
nomic year than 1978. 

Higher unemployment, inflation, In- 
terest rates, and taxes are expected in 
the pessimist ic view of a scientific 
p] ing of worker*. 

The survey was conducted for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
State* by the Gallup Organization. 

Worsening inflation 

On the inflation front, workers as- 
pect prices to go up fatter than last 
year One third of the 850 workers per- 
sonally interv».-wfid expect an inflation 
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rate of ten percent or more. One third 
expect more than five percent but leas 
than ten percent The remaining third 
predict less than a five percent infla- 
tion rate, but haif of those expect 
prices to increase more than their own 
income. 

The survey questioned full-time and 
part-time workers, union and non- 
union, with high and low incomes. 

The workers pointed to federal gov- 
ernment spending and the budget defi- 
cit as the chief cause of inflation. 
Union wage demands was the second 
most important cause given for infla- 
tion; the third was prices and profits of 
business firms. Some workers identi- 
fied consumer spending and borrowing 
as a significant cause of inflation. 

Little faith 

On the whole, the workers express 
little faith in the government's efforts 
to maintain a healthy economy. Sixty- 
one percent expect only o fair job. Al- 
most twice as many — 22 percent — ex- 
pect a poor job as those who expect a 
good job 

How to cure inflation',' Must of the 
workers favor slowing down federal 
spending and deficit financing. 

Almost four out of five favor o con- 
stitutional amendment to limit the 
growth of government spending and 
taxing. 

Similar to builntm 

This strong support to limit spend- 
ing and taxes to an amount no more 
than the growth of an average person's 
income is similar to strong feelings ex- 
pressed by business executives in an- 
other survey conducted b> ih* 
National Chamber and Gallup. 

"'Fully half of American worker* 
supports a decrease in federal regula- 
tions," Dr Carlson also notes "This is 
in sharp contrast to a 33 percent in- 
crease in the budgets of regulatory au- 
thorities for fiscal 1979 and 1960 to 
increase regulation and enforcement 
capabilities " 



Half of those surveyed, however, e* 
poet their own financial condition to ! 
bftter this year than last 

"Evidently," says Dr. Jack Carlson, 
vice president and chief economist of 
the National Chamber, "the average 
worker optimistically feels that he is 
going to do better than the economy as 
a whole." 



Workers Economic 

Outlook for 1979 
Compared With 197a 





Higher 


Sum* 


Lower 


Prios inflation 


42% 


45% 


13% 


Reel Income 


12% 


3% 


63% 


Urterrrptoyment 


48% 


30% 


14% 


ifltoresi rata* 


73% 


20% 


7% 


Taxes 


55% 


28% 


17% 



Workers' Personal 
Financial Condition 



Batter Sam* Worse 

Compared witn 
l year ago 49% 23% 2B% 

Estimate lor 
i voor ahead $$% 23% 19% 



Support for 
Constitutional Amendment 
lo Limit Federal 
Taxing and Spending 



Dofl'l 

Favor Oppose Know 
Workara 78% 14% 8% 

Consumers' 78% M% 10% 
Business people* 78% 21% 



Chambor Galkjp Consumer Survey, De- 
ri 1878. 



> Business Confidence Sway, February. 
t87B 



■ No response, 0.5% 
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Buy the telephone answering 
system you need now, and get the 

dialer 
vou'll love 



Code- A-Priuw 555 
will) RiWKtf Command 



e: 




Hit 

CiKir-APhone 
rmrcii 



Thai's nfihl [-iff a limited 
"me, we'll give you a 
Code- A- Phone* Electronic 
Dialer II when you buy Our 

and (m.i o c a ns wvn r>g 
machine. That's a $149 95* 
dialer, .ir*se.ilutely free. 
No strings attached. 

The Code- A -Phone 555 
* the ultimate telephone 
answering system H gives 
you complete control of your 
Office phone, 24 hours a day, 
wherever vou travel. 





When your schedule 
changes, simply change your 
announcement toilers by 
Remote Command. And you 
can dictate letters and leave 
instructions for your staff from 
any phone, anywhere — at 
any rime of the day or night 



In your office, you record 
a personal a mum nee men t 
!l) Kri-el your caller? Rip a 
^*wich, a ad the 555 answers 
your phone, records your 
'•Visages, and stores them for 
y«j to review whenever vou 

Hear your message!* pUved 
^ckm your office ur by 
Remote Command from any 
telt-phune in the world. A tiny 

octet Coder "beeps" the 555" 
Inaction, and let* you 

CjT ntrol back space ' ' U < hear 
Wery syllable correctly 




rh ore's nothing remoiely 
like me 555. H can drama tie- 
ally increase your office 
efficiency with out increasing 
your payroll. If you purchase 
a 555 before September 30, 
1979, we'll give you an Elec- 
tronic Dialer fl absolutely free 



What's the catch? 

There isn't any. We're giving 
away dialer* so we tiin sell 
more dialers. You see. we 
think that the best way to sell 
Code- A- Ph one Electronic 
Dialers is lo have people see 
them in action. Youll show 
your di,ilei to vour friends, 
asst w ates ii n d (a mi Iv Who n 
they see how it works for you. 
they'll want one, too So we 
both win. 

Here'* what we mean. You 
program the Electronic Dialer 
D to ' remember' up to 16 of 
your most frequently dialed 
telephone numbers At the 
touch of a button, it dials fur 
you, automatically You -Jon r 
even have lo lift (he tele- 
phone receiver until you hear 
your party answer It end* 
fumbling with notes and 



directories while trying to find 
a number. 




On busy days in the office, 
the SSStoeenf your incom- 
ing calls, records memos, and 
"covers" the phone when 
everyone's busy and you can't 
be interrupted And of course, 
It never takes a lunch hour or 
cnlTee break 



It saves your valuable time 
and lets you maintain your 
concentration on important 
matters. And, it's not a gadget 
or a toy. It's a proven, depend- 

one, engi- 
neered for years of service. 

At home, the Dialer 11 can 
be a life-saver in emergencies 
and a real godsend for anyone 
who has difficulty dialing 
the phone. 

Bui to get yours, you must 
act now The Free Dialer Ode: 
ends September 30, 1979. 
See your Yellow Pages for the 
Code- A- Phone dealer near 
vou Or call us toll-fret- at 

® 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 

Too Much Fat in Federal Paychecks 



I r Tire response to the Nation's 
I Business Sound Off question for 
February is an accurate reflection of 
jmblir opinion, then & resounding ma- 
jority or Americans believes federal 
workers are overpaid. 

By a ralio of almost ten to one. read- 
ers agree with Alan Campbell, head of 
the new federal Office of Personnel 
Management, that "more federal 
workers are overpaid than are under- 
paid." 

Many readers pointed out lhat aver- 
age federal pay is almost S5.0OO per 
annum higher than average private in- 
dustry salaries. Others state that, 
while high federal wages might be jits' 
tilted in northeastern urban centers, 
they are out of line with average sala- 
ries in other parts of the country 

Still other readers beii' V" rh-i< rV.l.-r 
al pay should be lower than that in 
private industry Liberal fringe bene- 
fits and federal-worker exemption 
from social security taxes should com- 
pensate U. 3- government employees 
for any difference in pay scale. 

Dissenters, however, do not think 
federal workers are overpaid They 
point out that federal workers pay 
more for many of their fringe benefits 
than some private sector workers- 
Current federal wage scales stem 
from comparability studies conducted 
when federal pay was lower than pri- 
vate industry's. The purpose was to 
bring federal workers' salaries up to a 
level comparable to that of private 
workers with similar responsibilities. 
Many readers feel that these studies 
were distorted because federal pay was 
compared only to the wage scales of 
the country's top enterprises and be- 
enuse (inly selected private industry 
salaries were considered. 

Alvin Funk of United McGill Corp.. 
Columbus, Ohio, speaks from personal 
experience; "As director of personnel 
and industrial relations, I have been 
Involved in many wage surveys. Time 
and time again, the collectors of this 
type of data will not consider wages 
unless an employee is a specialist in 
his profession or in his occupation of 
the blue-collar work force." 

92 





Overpaid and Inefficient 




"I do nor beNeya the lop three to 
five percent are paid enough, coosid- 
anng how hard ihey work. The rest, 
however, are very definitely overpaid 
whan their salaries are matched 
against Iheir output." 

Thafs what Paul F. Hartz. chatr 
man of Fram Corp.. Providence, R.I , 
says about federal workers' wages. 

Mr Hartz worries about a lack of 
productivity among lodoral workers 
and a failure of govsmmem officials 
to Implement efficient, businesslike 
methods of running their agencies 

"Private enterprise would go broke 
with that hind of inefficiency," he 
says 



Kirk Schaller, general manager and 
president, Petoskey News-Review, Pe- 
toskey, Mich., sees another inequity 
Federal pay levels remain the same 
regardless of the location of the agency 
and the average area salary level. 

Harold Baker, a U. S. Postal Service 
worker in Michigan City, Irsil . s.iv- 
he's earned every dollar the govern- 
ment has paid him, "I have worked 
under wnw unbelievable weather con- 
ditions If you don't believe how diffi- 
cult a letter carrier's job is, spend a 
day or two with us next winter." 

Many who replied objected to the 
fringe benefits afforded federal em- 
ployees. Mrs. Jay Hooten, secretary of 
Hooter Equipment Co,, Inc., Spring- 
dale, Ark., says; 

"Federal fringe benefits are very 
much overdone. If these benefits were 
cut to parallel industry, we could pay 
the salaries of one and one-half per- 
sona for every 24 people presently em- 
ployed," 

Ann K. Oakley, owner of Ann's Sec- 
retarial Service. Custer, S. D., argues 
that "federal employees pay dearly for 
their so-called fringe benefits. Seven 
percent of gross income goes into a re- 
tirement fund- They pay one third of 



life insurance premiums and 60 per- 
cent of accident and health premiums. 
Many private companies provide these 
at no cost and also offer profit-sharing 
plans." 

Guy LeGrand, sale* manager of 
Jackson Hardware Supply Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., resent* federal work- 
ed' t ..\i..m|ii imji ip.m social security 
taxes. "I think all federal employees 
should have to pay social security tax- 
es." he sayo, "or they should be barred 
from drawing the benefits even if they 
work in private industry after retire- 
ment." 

Small businessmen fejir losing em- 
ploy res to federal jobs. "Wc are a small 
business with good employees, but we 
cannot keep them due to the ever-ris- 
ing pay scale of the federal sector," 
soys J. E. Penrod, manager of Photo 
Science. Inc , Cnithersburg. Md 

Raymond Bissonnette. owner of Bis- 
Miniu'tte Advertising Danbury, Conn., 
sums up a national sentiment when he 
agrees thai federal workers are over 
paid. He odds: "And so are magazine 
editors, street cleaners, bartenders, 
plumbers, and nil others except adver- 
tising people— we arc definitely under- 
paid." 0 
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"Our inventory is our existence . 
Think we'd trust it to anything less 
than Scotch Brand Diskettes?" 




Don Stone, Vice-President, 
Mass. Auto Supply Company, 
Inc., Boston. Mass. 

Scotch Diskettes arc the 
diskettes you cm depend upon 
with the information \tna 
business depends upon 

Each one ts tested and 
certified error-tree before it 
leaves out factory- Because we 
know nothing levs than 
perfection is acceptable for 
your vital business data. 

Scorch I VL-Ucs .in- 
available in regular or mini 
si:es, compatible with almost 
any system. 

To find out where you can 
find Scotch Diskettes, tall 
toll free: 800-328- 1300. 
llii Minnesota, call collect' 
61 2-7 36-9625. ) Ask for the Data 
RfL-nrdiiiy IVhJucts. Division. 



If it's worth remembering, 

it's worth Scotch 

Data Recording Products. 




Summertime pleasures. Not everyone can maintain the perfection of a format garden. 




Jim Crockett's weekly television show aired 
by the Public Broadcasting System is 
a must for millions of avid gardeners. 
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GARDENING: 



Beauteous 
Blossoms 
and Abundant 
Bounty 



• 



John Costello 



EKD1JJAND TKI HULL, & famDUS Dbs- 

■ hey cartoon character, was really a 
nice guy who loved flowers. 

Many, many Americana feel the way 
Ferdinand did ;ib<jul i)v.m colorful, 
fragrant ornaments that a laving, lav- 
*h Creator has scattered aver nil the 
^rth. 

But Ferdinand may have given hor- 
ticulture a bad name. He was very 
bashful and somewhat prissy. And 
flower-growing Isn't a sissy hobby. 

TAKE Junne JohnsrUd. far exumple 
She rune two bars in Fort Benton, 
Wont., n two- Fisted cowtown whose 
(ffipjf. ;lrr lni ,ri- in homv in chhps :ir:J 
"purs than in gowns or tail*. 
But saya Mrs. Johnsrud, flet out: 
I've won enough ribbon* in state and 
Guilty flower nhuws to make two bit 
qui! la out of "em." 

And in the morning, when she 
leaves her homo to open up the Pos- 
jime Bar or the Banque Club, and 
looks back at the flower beds in her 
yard, she doesn't sweet-talk the tcndcr 
shooi.s struggling up through the lough 
Montana soil 

No, sir. She growls a pep talk that* 
Pure Vine* Loin bur di "Grow, you lit- 
l Le sons of guns," she says. "Growl" 

Wba gardens — and why? That friend 
° r Ihe soil, the U. S Deportment of 



Agriculture, says about 35 million 
households hiirbot u ipirdener. 

That's nearly one household out of 
every two. They spend an estimated 
911. billion on seeds, fertilizer, petti* 
tides, and other gardening needs, in- 
cluding tools. 

About a third nays that growing 
fruits or vegetables is a hobby provid- 
ing plfLLMJn-, pride, arid satWuLtiori 
Other home gardeners dig, plant, hoe, 
weed, spray, prune, and pick for differ- 
ent reasons. 

Some want to stretch the food bud- 
liet. Others prefer homegrown fruit 
and vegetables to store-bought 

Fy i t for kvrky American who grows 
D tomatoes, be&na, berries, or mel- 
ons as a hobby, many more grow flow- 
ers, 

"The usual estimate," says Dr lien 
ry M. Cuthey. former president of the 
American Horticultural Society, "is 
tibout SO million-" 

Dr Cathey, chief of the Flonst and 
Nursery Crops Laboratory of the Agri- 
culture Department, adds that the ex- 
act number in hard to nail down, 

"Many people who grow flowers," he 
?>ay!>. "don't even claim it's a hobby." 

Apparently, when spring arrives, 
digging up n little patch of ground, 
making n shallow furrow, sad drop 
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pin-; m some seeds — or starting a fial 
of annuals — is almost a reflex to mil- 
lions of Americans. It comes naturally, 
I ike breathing. 

To the cHiNKSE. thia is the Year of 
the Sheep. On Wall Street, some 
fear, it may be the Year of the Bear. 
And in Washington, others assort, it 
will be — as usual — the Year of the 
Bull 

But to Americans who share Frank 
Benardella's hobby, it's the Year ol the 
Rose. Did this fact escape your notice? 
If so, Mr. fienardelln thinks that's odd. 

"It was so designated by a group of 
horticultural organizations," he ex- 
plains. "But many people hnve backed 
this Year of the Hose thing. 

"Recently, the FTD— Florists* 
Transworld Delivery — took a pall to 
pick America's favorite flower The 
rose came way, way out on top." 

Mr Beniirdella, who is manager of 
product development at M. Goodman & 
Sons. Inc.. Kearny, N. J., is also presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society. He 
lives in a big, comfortable house in Old 
Tuppan. N. J. 

"It's an old town," he says, "but a 
very nice town." 

H~M Home is not the average subur- 
ban retreat- The Benardella resi- 
dence has a big barn with seven stalls, 
a paddock, riding arenas, and four sad- 
dle horses. 
"Both my daughters ride," he says 
House and grounds are also stirrup 
deep in roses Mr Benardella has more 
than 1,000 bushes — all colon, sixes, 
and fragrances — planted on his three 
and a half acres. Rosas and horses, It 
seems, go well together. 

The Benardella blooms have taken 
many top prize*, including the Earl or 
Warwick Urn Its equivalent in yacht- 
ing circles is the America 's Cup 

He attributes much of this success to 
the by-products of the stables, "We re- 
cycle everything," he says. "It's great 
for roses," 

What kick can you (jet out of tending 
u thousand thorny climbers, floribun- 
das, grandifloras. hybrid teas, and 
miniatures? 
Tm wit there with them every ove- 



ning," Mr Benardella ■ytys, from Jute 
March or early April until October 
But 1 spend more time looking at the 
roses than working. 

"Besides, it's also a hobby thai can 
bring a lot of enjoyment to others 
When I take a down beautiful, long- 
stemmed roses to the office or to a 
friend's home, as 1 often do, if* always 
appreciated. 

"What other hobby lets you do that 
for others, unless perhaps it's gourmet 
cooking?" 

D BLURT R. dunbab's garden is a 
traffic stopper. You can see it 
from the highway that runs from Tole- 
do's municipal airport past his home in 
Delta, Ohio. 

A lot of drivers don't get by it They 
pull over on the shoulder of the road to 
gawk. The garden has become a local 
tourist attraction, drawing 3.000 to 
4,000 visitors a year, In summer, peo- 
ple drive from Toledo just to see the 
brilliant floral display, cascading like a 
river of color down the six terraces 
thai descend from Mr. Dunbar's home 
to a grassy savanna 30 feet below. 

In 1976, the garden af Delbert Dun- 
bar won honorary membership in the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Britain 
In 1978, Bedding Plants, Inc., an indus- 
try association, selected it as annual 
garden of the yt'ur 

"It's probably one of the finest in the 
United States," says Dr. William H. 
Carlson, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, "public or private " 

Each spring. Delbert and Dorothy 
Dunbar plant about 8,000 annuals in 
their garden That number of plants 
takes planning. 

Late in the summer, the two ait 
down at their kitchen table to lay out 
next year's version 

"We have pictures of the garden 
spread out in front of us," says Mr 
Dunbar "We'll look at them and de- 
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cide what to do next year We like to 
change the color patterns and try new 
plants each year " 

His wife, he admits, is pretty much 
the designer. They order their plants 
from a local nursery. Come spring, 
with a little help, they plant the bego- 
nias, impatiens, and other annuals 
themselves. 

Mr. Dunbar, vice president of the 
family-owned Dunbar Drilling, Inc. is 
also a past president of the Men's Gar- 
den Clubs of America 

He finds his hobby relaxing, Talking 
about it, he sounds like a golfer de- 
scribing how n round helps him un- 
wind. 

"When I have a busy day at the of- 
fice," he says, "I can spend two, three, 
or four hours out in the garden after 
dinner, come back in lht> house, and 
sleep like a baby." 

Owi person's nytol is another's 
magic carpet For Lucile Maun 
tel, gardening has been u round-trip 
ticket from Washington, Mo . to almost 
every corner of the globe 

It all began, she says, in 1939, when 
heT hometown, the Corncob Capital of 
the World, celebrated its centennial. 

"My friend. Eleanor McClure, and 
1," she says, "worked on a history of 
the town. We spent endless hours col- 
lecting pictures, checking courthouse 
records, and interviewing older citi- 
zens- 

"We had a wonderful time 

"Then, when the centennial was 
over, we thought about what we would 
do to 111] our days with other interest- 
ing and absorbing projects." 

The upshot was the Washington 
Garden Club, with Eleanor as presi- 
dent and Lucile as secretary. 

Lucile went on to become president 
of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs. With more than 400,000 
members, it is the world's largest gar- 
dening society. 

As president, she visited garden 
i clubs in every state. That whet- 
ted her appetite for travel 

"About 12 years ago," aha says, "1 
organized the Lucile Mauntel Tours 
We have visited Africa. Asia, Europe 
Australia, New Zealand, South Amor 
lea, and the South Pacific. 
"This spring Indonesia " 
Originally, Lucile Mauntel Tour* 
took off three or four times a year for 
faraway places. 

"Now," she says, "we make about 
two tours a year." 
That leaves her a little more time 



for the family's pride nnd joy — the 
family farm, Arboretum 

"It's seven miles west of town, 360 
acres of good farmland, on a high hlufl 
overlooking the Missouri River. 
There's a lovely, big, old house, built 
before the Civil War." 

And, of course, a garden 

I n hummer, youll often see Edwurd 
I E. Weeks head for his garden, car- 
rying a bathroom scale, The night no 
longer shake* up his neighbora. 

They know it's a sign that Mr 
Weeks may be on to something big. He 
holds the record for the world's largest 
watermelon, the world's largest canta- 
lope, the world's longest watermelon 
and — going from the sublime to the 
ridiculous- — the world's longest peanut, 
It's three and a hair inches long The 
-.v-ili-rim-luri hj- four fool 

They're ail in the (iuttiin>s& Book of 
World Records. 

"I've always enjoyed just seeing how 
large I could grow anything," says Mr 
Weeks, a former farmer who is now u 
prosperous geed merchant in Tarboru. 
H. C "I got more enjoyment out of thai 
than f did just getting out there and 
working on the farm putting in tobac 
co, soybeans, and corn, sweating in the 
fields. 

"There's no enjoyment in just hard 
work. Then? is enjoyment in accom- 
plishing a goal." 

His fame amd fortune began with 
seeds from his daddy, after the 
elder Weeks quit farming. 

Those sef;dn tegularly grew king-size 
melons weighing 70 to 80 pounds. By 
crowing strains, Mr, Weeks developed 
the variety that bears striped green 
giants weighing 100 pounds and up. 

"It's now officially known as the 
Weeks North Carolina Giant. 

The neighbors were always borrow- 
ing Mr. Weeks's seeds 

Maybe, it occurred to him. people 
would pay for thein 

In 1966, he took out an ad in the 
/Wrttrfe* Parmer for 8800— "a lot of 
money tor me then," he 8a>n. The ad 
offered 12 seeds for $1.60. 

"The Orders paid far the ad when the 
magazine reached subscribers in utily 
a few southern states." 

Now, Weeks Seed Co.. Inc , is u flour- 
ishing enterprise. Its motto: "We grow 
'em bigger and better for you." 

Commercial succkss wasn't enough 
for a gung-ho gardener like Ed 
Weeks 

Since 1935, Hope, Ark., had held the 
nation s nnsiNpss ■ Armt t«'* 



Your 

employees' insurance 
doesn't have to retire 
when they do. 




With most group life 
insurance the policy retires 
when the employee docs. 
And thai leaves nothing to show 
tor all those years of payments 

But you can give your 
employees something to count 
on when they reach retirement 
age. With Pilot Life's Group 
Permanent Life Insurance. 

At retirement they'll benefit in 
°ne of three ways. They can cash it in. keep 
11 in force by continuing payments or collect 
lifetime retirement benefits. Either way, those 
H'ars of payments won't be down the drain 




And, because Pilot Life 
Group Permanent is an optu >n 
on the company 's group term life 
plan, it means the employee pays 
about half the cost of an individual 
policy. It costs less to buy. and doesn't 
disappear when it's really needed 
Give your employees the secu- 
rity they deserve. Talk to your Pilot 
Life Representative about custom 
tailoring a plan to fit your needs. 
Pilot Life Group Permanent Insurance, just 
another one of the ways njt n i 
Pilot helps you and your QttA \3S 
employee s th rou gh 1 i fe 
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MEET 



Moderators of top television 
issue shows . . . agency admin- 
istrators . . . key congressional 
figures . . . major media persons 
. . . former President Gerald 
i-ord: All these and more will 
share their expertise on issues 
important to business at what 
is recognized as the major 
business forum of the year. 

The theme of our 67th Annual 
Meeting is "Constructive 
Action for a Progressive 
Future/' Don't miss it ! 
Use the registration form at 
right. For hotel information 
callus (202) 659-3160, 
P.S. And bring your wife! 




James Schlesinger 




67TH ANNUAL MEETING 
PROGRAM (register today !) 

SUNDAY, APRIL 29 

10.-00 *jn.-2:30 p.m. National Chamber 

Eialbiu and Display*. 

4.O0 p.m. Nation! Chamber Reception. 

MOMMY. APRIL 30 

71X>a.m. « Monday BreafcfiMl; Small 
Buiineu — Big Clout." Arthur Levitt, Jr., 
Chmri.. American Stock. Hn-hange 
9:1$ hjul Firsl Genera] Scuton; "Con- 
struciive Action tar it Progrewive Future " 
U.S, Mannc C'orpt Band, Color Guard, 
Os n in .in J Biii<le Corp* 
I2.-0I* m.-iin Four Concurrent Luncheon* 
(choose one): 

□ "Tax Policy. Help or Hindi urvce to 
inveslmemT' Sen Kuviell Long (D-Lu ). 

□ "Getting Government Off Our Backs: 
Regulatory Reform." Andrew Rooney. 
CBS-TV, Modernlor. Rep. Elliott I evil a* 
(D-Ga.). Deugloi Cotilc. EPA Ailm 

□ "SbenatheninK Bin men PoliikaJ 
Action." Bob Clark, \BC, Moderato* 
Rep. Jaine* Cor man iDCal.i 1 (iucv. 




Rep. Elliott Levitas 





WHO 



Who* Coming lo Voin HkuiJ Vreetinj! 
The Federal Threat to Corporate Man- 
ancmem." Buchariiin, NBC. Moder- 
ator. Harold Williams Sl-'C Chmn 
Ralph Winter, Vale University, 

. ii J ji.Jir Second General Session: 

' Global Outlook for iJil mii\ (irurvi- 

Hcrrmn. CBS, Moderator. Rod 

WacLaaft, CBS, Sec. of State 

Cyrui R. Vance 

'Evening Confcru&hiiuil Dinners/ 
Reception* (for deUib. call National 
Chamber Tickd puce* arranged by slate 
chambers and n&soci.iliunil 
TUESDAY, MAV I 

7 40 a.m. S7TH ANNUAL MEETING 
BREAKFAST: The Values of America 
U:l<> a m ("ontum ni Special Session* 
k'hoow one): 

□ "Governmental Administration of 
Wage* k Prkrrs." Bill Monroe. NBC. 

□ "l.ubor. Manaperncnl :ind ihe %lh 
Congress " □ "Small business Export 
— A World of Opportunity." Trying R 
Lev inc. NBC. □ "What Chamber* 
Mint Know About the Law." 

□ "World and U.S. Business Outlook ' 
}2.-QQ noon General I uninraa: "The 
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Rep, James Corman 



Irving R. Levine 




MAKE THE NEWS 



Washington, D£ 
April 29 -Mar 1,79 
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67th Annual Meeting 

Chamber oi Commerce of the United Slates 



1615 H Wreck. N.W, WiiUunslon, DC. 
< payment miwi accompany order) 
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□ Endow! n our check for S for I > Special Ticket Package* 

j< Sl''5 each (after April 1 1 Include) rcjfiiimtion fee itnd till event* except 
Ihfuie marked with *. 

□ Enclosed i» ooi ihcck foi J for ( J Rrgnlj.iUori Fees only. 

.it *iM ^ ench Include* S«ndj> vptn house, Monday: firm ,md second pentTal 
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EdwQfri Weeks and his family 
grew these monster melons 

record for the world's larpest melon, a 
195- pound er. 

"On the way back from a visit to 
Texas In 1975, I stopped in Hope and 
challenged them to -*<.■ whu could grow 
the biggest melun that year." 

At first, he says, Hope was gome. 
Thm, H- •■{>••• b,t.-k«: <>ui 'They discov- 
ared that Arkansas farmers had been 
buying their seeds from me" 

Rut u itihh from the local newspaper 
said that if Mr. Weeks grew a melon 
larger than I9S pounds. Hope would 
have to accept that 

That remark Was a tactical error 
"At first, all we wanted to do." 
says Mr. Weeks, "was grow a bigger 
melon, that year than Hope's farmers 
did. But then, we set our sights higher. 

"Every night, my wife, my two boys 
and I would pray. 'Lord,' we'd say, 
'give as a melon that weighs morp 
than l&S pounds ' 
"And He did! 

"In August, 1975. when 1 pulled a 
197-pound melon ofT the vine, I had it 
weighed by the county agent's office 
Our congressman, L H. Fountain, was 
also there to verify the weight 

"But you know what 1 Hoptv Ark 
wouldn't accept it. "They said 'Who 
believes a congressman, anyway?" " 

I t'NNK JOHN-SAL' d is second vice 
%3 president of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs and much in 
demand as an instructor in Bower ar- 
ranging. Like Mr. Dunbar, she plants 
lots of flowers, but not annuals 

Lust fall, she put in 400 irises When 
she was chief cook and bottle-washer 
in .i ninrn near Fort Benton, she put 
in 400 glndiolus — every year. 

"We've got a lot of space out here," 

100 



A Guide to Great Growing 



In the spring, a gardener's thoughts 
Turn to the soli But he or she really 
should have boon thinking about the 
garden months before. 

Al ihe end of the previous summer, 
the experienced gardener will have- 
selected well -drained plots that re- 
ceive six to eight hours of direct sun- 
shine daily heavy tilling 15 done in 
the 'all. so the soil can break, down 
dunng the winter Depending on tho 
results af soil analysis, nutrients are 
also dug in during the fall. 

All winter long, lha seed catalogs 
offer tantalizing visions of what might 
be. Early ordering means the garden- 
er will not be disappointed Several 
large seed companies reward early 
birds wrth bonus seeds or dtscounl 
prices, impatient gardeners who can't 
wait until the ground warms for direct 
planting grow seedlings under lights 
But don't start too early, A good rule 
is six weeks before transplant time 

The better the seed, the better the 
result Always buy seeds from a rep. 
utabfe company, avoiding the special 
otters from unknown firms, All -Ameri- 
can selections will cost a little more 
bul will produce the best plants 

Some seeds are hard-coated and 
will germinate better and faster after 
Deing soaked in warm water. 

Olfier seeds germinate better after 
freezing. Using ice trays, freeze sev- 
eral seeds m each cube, store in 
plasue bags, and plant the frozen 
cubes directty in the ground when the 
time is right 

Also, hard-shelled seeds benefit 
from stratifying — file, nick, or Chip the 
seed opposite the eye before soak 
mg 



What to plant depends on each 
gardener's capabilities, the geo- 
graphical area, and growing condi- 

lions. 

Sunday gardeners who want quick- 
ie planting should consider seed 
tapes. These are more expensive, but 
require no thinning out. Also, some 
gardeners start with gardan-ready 
plants. Again, buy Irom a reputable 
nursery and havo tho beds well pre- 
pared. 

After planting, remember tho 
mulch This cuts back on weeding, 
preserves so»l moisture, enriches the 
dirt makes for better appearance, 
and results in a better product for the 
table, whether vegetables, fruit, or 
Mowers. 

After seeding and thinning, you'll 
soon be watching for insects, dis- 
eases, and critters Each of these is 
handled In a different manner. Don't 
use an insecticide when a fung>e»de is 
needed That's like faking castor oil 
for a cut finger Also, maintain a care- 
ful watering schedule. If you're going 
on a vacation, be sure to leave a con- 
cerned person in charge 0! watering. 

Gardening Is really quite simple ii 
you don't overexlend yourself. Having 
a large, weed-infested plot in midsum- 
mer will discourage the most avid gar- 
dener. Slaking and harveslmg vegeta- 
bles should be a pleasant chore, not a 
burden. Remember, gardening is lor 
tun and relaxation as well as beautiful 
flowers and good eating 

Yolanda fv Wanek 
Past President 
Missouri Federation 
of Garden C/uiJS 



says Mrs Johimrud. "You've got to fill 
it up " 

She the* all wvr (he United States 
to instruct cl as s es in flower arranging 
Whf.-a I cut out of Boston or Washing- 
ton." she says, '"I look down on all that 
crowded, teeming society scrambling 
for existence Then we fly over the 
RaJinTiAi toward Fort Benton. 

"You don't see any people anywhere. 
Even a jackrobbil has to pock u lunch- 

"1 look down and say: 'By God. 1 
hope they never find us.* * 

Gardening, like other hobbies, of- 
fers challenge, creativity, recognition 
and reward, opportunities to see the 



world, and a way to escape the rar 
race In addition, it has something all 
ita own 

On a warm sj'kimu.; day. there's the 
feel of soft, sun-warmed soil 1' 
runs through your fingers lik<- tW 

vinrl;. i)|' an hourjikiKh 

One gardener, sweaty Trom spading 
hia clay soil, mixing it with humus* 
sand, and topsoil. caressed the now 
rich, dark, soft earth. 

"I don't think t'd mind being 
there myself," he said to the asters 
murigolda-to-be, as he gently tucked 
them in. 

NATJOfV'S BUSINESS • APRIL I* 7 " 



What's your best chance to make money 
in real estate? 

The answer below may surprise you. 



My name it Charles Edwards. I'm i 
licensed teal estate broker — nor in adver- 
Hung writer. 

There is a unique new way to make * 
«ubiramiil second income m real estate 
inii it"-* just beginning to surface among 
brokers, I'm not speaking of buying 
apartments 01 flat*. The huune*» I'm ir 
fcrrtng in u PMC— Property Market 
Control. 

The reason j t ' * becoming so popular so 
rapid])' ti 'Ant it givo the middle-income 
investor an opportunity to make excellent 
profit! — wtt ho til actually buying pro* 

Certy. No mortgage obligations. No 
jrge investments, 

CONSIDER THESE 
FACTS; 

* You don't have Id buy so trailed 
"rental propOTtiet'* to mike money, 
Rental nropmin <rratr mmc rcail lic*d- 
nhcv vou have lepan CDSti a 

Icakv roof, a new furnace, and heavy ten- 
ant liability torts. Tbcn there arc the per- 
■wial interruption! complaints, evic- 
tions to verve and telephone call* at 1:00 
Mt. about i dogged drain, PMC 
elirninaiei these problems entirely. 

* You can begin with only $50.00- 
ilOO.OO out-of-pocket investment yet 
control the ule and Mm the profit* from 
'eal property rn the $45,000-475.000 
ta« 8c 

* A* a reiult of holding property io 
-Onirol (lather than outright purchase) 
Von C 3Y] reduce or eliminate die yoke of 
mortgage indebtedness allngelhet. Tim 
■faturr alone nukes tiih a vctv attractive 
program for almost everyone on * fixed 

itKntlir 

■ You eliminate the responsibility for 
"wilding maintenance, 

* You eliminate all utility indebtcdnci* 
In iutn, it's an ideal method fur anyone 

*ho wc fc, (jj R f, profit potential but a 
hamuli-- (rn- income from real estate. 

To illustrate how this method works, 
nere are lome actual cues of average 
people— not professional businessmen 
^wlio hiv< profited tr«m it, just as I did 

* Jennie Lashin, a housewife living in 
Western Tcnnetiee. used only $500.00 
*''*" PMf' to obtain income property— no 
■nortgage, no complications, But. a few 

later. s|, e stild tins and several uthd 
P" l penir, ioi j net profit of $40,000.00 

* Matthew Sutherland front C rnrgia 
t>ld «en better. A few years ago he was 
U P to hi, neck in debt Re and his wife 
**m together $300.00 limn* PMC 



they made a net profit of $50,000 00 and 
.rill maintain current holding* to reduce 
tax liability. But, most importantly. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland never borrowed a 
tingle penny to finance their property. 
They did, it ill using Property Marker 
Control . 

•Jerry Doyle, a gas station operator 
from At kan us. began using PMC in 
1971 . A few year* later he sola the gas *t»- 
h.-,n ..mi 'rciircd " He jr.d his wife, 
Tina, now enjoy life in a beautiful home 
overlooking their 100 acre eitaie. What's 
mote, they still control property in 

Arkansas. Florida, Mi-ninni anJ Mmiic 
>->ij ami jr.- planum* * second home in 
Florida — all by using the leverage of PM< 

5 700,000. 00 WITH PMC 

• I must emphasize that this is not 
some kind of gel rich quick scheme, It** a 
VnumcM and an such, it** speculative But 
the profit potential is staggering. Con- 
sider my friend B I. Tnllcy He quit 
school at the end of the fifth grade, and 
wis hlmded In an accident in 1965 He 
had no special knowledge or in- 
fluence— not even a trade to ply, But, by 
using PMC (and only $500,00) he made 
over $700,000 00 and still "control*" 
over more than 3,000 acre* of property in 
rise U.S. and Canada 

OirvknaJy, I can't guarantee you'll 
make it much money is (lieic iojks Then 
again, you might make more, It depends 
upon your initiative, and current market 
condition*. 

EASY TO BEGIN 

One of the belt feaiuies of PMC. is that 
you won't need a lot of starling capital. 
You can begin with a* Imle ai fifty djol- 

lars. In ]uit one seiirs o! Itaiisjitiohs. I 

uacd only $500.00 to mike i dear profit 
of $19,000 00 

You can do this quietly — discreetly — 
without quitting your present job. It may 
require 30-60 minutes a day — occasionally 
a weekend afternoon. 

You don't need j degree in business ad 
minutrarion. PMC is a relatively uncom- 

!iln:ated husiness that can he mastered by 
nllowing a few simple rules. 

Best of all. you don't need to watt for 
months to begin You can acnvelv begin 
within in days 

In practice, thins a fairly localized busi- 
neu. t won't be competing with you nor 
vmi with me 

Ms niaiciuli will show you step-by- 
itep now to begin. For example: 

• How Id "market cnnliol" and sell 



$50,000 00 properties, for only $50.00 
with no mutt gage commitment on your 
pin 

• How and where to gel special FREE 
BOOKS with current lutings of top in- 
vestment properties iron: Nrwhmn dlinil 
io Baja, All details arc included — aiking 
price, description, and tcrma of sale. 

■ How to avoid the problems of ten- 
ants, vacancies, high insurance costs., and 
all the other grief of so-called "rental pro- 
per riet". 

• Haw to actually buy properties 
(when it's advantageous) with as little as 
2% down— only $1,000 on a $50,000.00 
property. 

• How U*i possible ro double the profit 
on your out of-pocket dollars within 90 
days, 

• Huw i.-. iruiji 60% of vum profi- 
on properties you actually purchase no; 
juit tax sheltered profit — but totally free 
■ I Mate anil Federal Income Tax. 

MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 

I'll fend you a copy of my book. Pro* 

perty Market Control, for 90 d«yi 

without obligation. A full three month* 

This way you have sufficieni time to 
read it and actually try u. If you're 
not satisfied, simply return the materials 
and I'll Ktvd you a full refund within 3 
working days— no nonsense, no delays 

Our publishing offices are located in 
Dunkirk. New York. We belong to the 
Dunkirk I hamhri of Commerce. Our 
telephone number is 7 16-366-0300. We're 
there from 9 to 5 on week days. 

If von havr any concern about sending 
money, please feel free to charge this tax 
deductible purchase to your VISA or 
MasterCharge account. Simply send ui 
your account number and expiration date. 

To receive your copy, just write the 
,s ,.J. Properly Market Control on a 
piece of paper and send it to Green Tree 
Press. 10576 Temple Road, Dept.1 .'JiDun- 
MiL, New York 14046, together with 
your cheek or money order or charge card 
instructions for $12,95 If you wish AIR 
MAIL delivery, please add one dollar 

For EXTRA FAST service. CALL US 
Our office number is 1 ■716-366*8300 
We'll process your credit card order by 
phone and ship the same day. 

Y- 'it'll receive Property Market Con- 
trol for three months at absolutely no 
mk io you. Thai is our unconditional 
guarantee, 

1979. Grn-n TrM Prm 



A $636,000,000 raise 
is tough to ignore. 

In 1575, the adverting industry invested $1 ,329,000,000 in 
magazines. In 1977. the figure was S 1.965 ,000.0001 

That's a leap of 48peicent in just two years. And the trend 
goes on The fad is, w of the top 100 television advertiser* 
incre a s e d their magazine advertising investments La the first 
half of 1978. 

And they did it for one very good reason: more and more 
advertisers are making it their business to re-examine the 
efficiency and the effectiveness of their media investments. 

Make this your year to re-evaluate the balance of power 
between television and magazines in your media planning 

Let the Media Imperatives* research concept help you 
determine your most effective media balance based on media 



mcikel polentiaL 



Magazlne Publishers Association offer you an 
ter run based on your prospects and your data 

til Magazine Publishers Association Inc. 

i Avenue. Now York, N.Y. 10022. (212) 7520055 



Magazines. 
The balance of power. 
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Jo* Piicopo end too Thomas . , . t computer 

Making Friends 
With Demon 
Computers 

Joseph A. Piscopo is a computer expr- 
C| BT. Not thai he vanquishes real de- 
mons, rather, he dispels (he myslery and 
chaos lhal can bedevil computer sys- 
tems and users. 

Ten years ago. Mr Piscopo started 
Pangophic Sysioms, inc.. In Oak Brook. 
R»< to offer Chicago-area firms computer 
software and syslerns design and pro- 
jamming services 

Pari of his success comes from his 
fl *Orcisi atntude toward clients. 

"Compulers are simply hunks of met- 
*t nuts and bolls, wo, circuits, and 
P^ces of plastic," Mr. Piscopo tells 
•"em "Thai's all the hardware. The soft- 
ware, which my company sells, is intelli- 
gence y^y Mflt see it. touch it, laste M. 
& r smell it But you can soil it tor Si 5.000 
8 c-assatle, and some companies pay 
millions for it" 

Computers are nol designed as cosi 
& a^ers Anybody who claims thai is pro- 
Pounding a myth Mr p 13Copo explains. 
To save money by pulling a company 
Payroll on a compute* you would have lo 
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It |ult another machine 

eliminate Ihe jobs of about 300 payroll 
dorks. You will always spend more mon- 
ey when you gel a computet,' - says Mr 
Piscopo. "But with proper planning and 
understanding, you can gel your mon- 
ey's worth and then some." 

Another myth he attacks is thai Com- 
pulers are always making mistakes A 
typical sign in a computer room sayr To 
err is human. If you really want to foul 
Ihings up, use the compuler "I don't 
blame ihings on computers," says Mr 
Piscopo. "The programmer <s wrong no1 
lha computer One tiny mistake will be 
multiplied a zillion- fold by tho computer, 
which is why It gets blamed for human 
error." 

Mr Piscopo says that computers are 
really quite simple. The operation is 
based on two numbers, rero and pre 

"Everything On earth is a dichotomy," 
says Mr Piscopo "lis either ye* Of no, 
hot or cold, up or down, big or little. So a 
binary language makes sense. You 
wouldn't want lo print a newspaper in it 
because it is not a people language, but 
it's perfect for a machine " 

Whal propelled Mr Piscopo into com- 
puters? Did he have a nch uncle"? "I 
have an Uncle Emit" says Mr Piscopo. 
"but he wasn't rich then He just knew a 
lot of nch people He was a professional 



baseball player He persuaded people lo 
invest in my ideas. He raised Si 50,000 
to start the company Today, he is chair- 
man of the board " 

Mr. Piscopo Is no mathematical genius 
to whom the intneaetea of calculus are 
child's play. "I was the University ol Illi- 
nois'* all-time tow-C student," he says 

Computing fascinated Mr Piscopo be- 
cause of its logic, proceeding step by 
orderly step to a rational conclusion 
"The lesson that has stayed with me 
from college came from an assignment 
we were gtvtin in one ol the computer 

courses," says Mr Piscopo "We had to 

write down every single step of getting 
up In Ihe morning and coming to class 
Starting with the body's subconscious 
decision to open ihe eyes. 

"If the door is open, a human being 
doesn't make a conscious decision 
net to open it. But a computer does; It 
has to make every choice. Good pro- 
grammers realize this. They antici- 
pate the consequences of every 
choice available to the computer " 

Computers are here to stay, says Mr 
Piscopo. IBM has already built the com- 
puter of 1900 and is looking ahead to 
iho 21st century Pansophic is also 
to stay; it is one of a handful of compa> 
nies that survived Ihe economic reces- 
sionary purge of software firms 
throughout the 1970s, Today, the com- 
pany employs 1 60 people in most princi- 
pal U S. and international cities and 
Sales have climbed past $10 million an- 
nually. 

"The new horizons lhat computers 
open up are infinite," says Mr Piscopo. 
But some of the biggest flascoes have 
been perpetrated under the delusion 
that the computer is God's greatest gift 
to mankind. It's not Its jusl another ma- 
chine." e 



Before You Sell 
Abroad, Check 
Your Insurance 

Robert A. Koenan Is no ordinary insur- 
ance man. He is not interested in whet! 
or you» car has si* or eight cylinders, 
wnon your home was built, or whal t'ind 
of teeth your twelve- year-old has 

All Mr Koonan wants to know is what 
countries you want to export to and how 
much credit you want lo entend lo which 
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buyers. Mr Ksanan is president and 
chief executive officer of Ihe Foroign 
Credit Insurance Association, sot up In 
1361 lo Insure U S. exporters againsl 
credit losses, and in ihe process, give 
(hem a competitive edge in outselling 
exporters in other nations. 

"Overseas, the onus is on the buyer to 
come up wtlh Ihe cash or a letter of 
credit before the goods will be snipped," 
says Mr. Keenan. "Exporters who Insist 
on cash before shipping cannot com- 
pete with exporters who extend favor- 
able credit terms. That's where we come 
in. It's strange, but a good many large 
U.S. companies that wouldn't think of 
demanding cash payments domestically 
wouldn't think of granting credit terms 
for their exports." 

The reason Is that Americans are 
not accustomed to thinking interna- 
tionally. Ever since the Isolationist 
days of the Monroe Doctrine, Amer* 
ica has been here, and the rest of the 
world has been "over there/' 

"Europeans think in international 
terms," says Mr. Keenan. "It's just the 
nature of their mentality. The Swiss aro 
bom with three currencies." 

How does FCIA know what foreign 
buyers will pay tneir debts and what 
countries are safe from currency devalu- 
ation, poliiica! upheaval, or economic 
deterioration? Who decides the premi- 
um? 

"The rate tables were originally adapt- 
ed from those used by Great Britain's 
counterpart lo our Export-Import Bank, 
called the ECGD (Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department). II has been doing 
business abroad since the time of the 
Empire," says Mr. Keenan 

"Wq travel a great deal," he adds. 
"We rely on Ihe commercial attaches in 
ihe U S. embassies abroad, the World 
Trade Data Reports put out by the Com- 
merce Department, and the exporter 
himself who makes credit decisions." 

FCIA has no competitors, except thai 
in a (lush money market the banks will 
lake more risks for an exporter, and co- 
operates with Exlmbank In covering po- 
litical risks as well as commercial risks 
for exporters. 

In fiscal 1977, FCIA. which comprises 
£3 major insurance companies, insured 
$5.2 biJlKin worth ol shipments abroad, 
about eight percent of Ihe available mar- 
ket, says Mr. Keenan. FCiA also offers a 
smalt business policy lo firms whoso an- 
nual export volume does not exceed 
$200,000 in exports; it covers sales for 
both short-term and medium-term credit 
up lo five years 

What happens lo credit *hen a gov- 
ernment falls or a currency loses its val- 
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ue? Mexico, newly reenergized by its oil 
and gas resources, "wenl kaput in Sep- 
tember, 1976." says Mr Keenan. "Ev- 
erybody know thai Mexico was going lo 
have a problem wilh its currency. It was 
just a question of when. One day an 
importer owed ihe exporter a dollar, the 
next day he owed two dollars. 

"We worked carefully with Mexican 
buyers and American firms, extending 
the payment schedule wherever possi- 
ble, giving the Mexicans time lo repay, 
thus avoiding losses to exporters. 

"We couldn't abandon Ihe market. H is 
too strong, as subsequent events have 
shown. The peso is working its way back 
up. You have to have faith sometimes 
But we also had to pay out more than 
S2 5 million in claims. We can't afford 
too many like thai." says Mr. Keenan. 

A typical insurance man can'l afford 
any like thai • 



A Man Who 
Can Say 
No Nicely 

Robert L McCleary knows how to say 
no graciously. A consumer affairs man- 
ager lor the Coming Glass Works in Cor- 
ning. N. Y.. he doesn't say no a lot. But 
Ihere is a real skill in telling a complain- 
ing customer thai Corning cannot re- 
place ihe Pyrex dish she Ihrew al her 
husband, because the warranty doesn't 
cover H- 

"Mc-sl people don't like lo complain. II 
is uncomfortable." says Mr. McCleary 
"It takes a lot of anger for a person lo 
write in about a SI. 29 pie plats." 

Coming was into consumer affairs 
back In the days when the term was still 
unborn. Or. Lucy Mall by believed that 
customer service is just good business, 
and she convinced the Corning manage- 
ment that contented consumers were as 
Important as weekly sales figures. 

"She left us quile a legacy,'" says Mr 
McCleary. "During World War II, service- 
men who had no way to gel a Christmas 
present to iheir Moms would send $5 to 
Coming find ask Ihe company to send a 
present. Many of those letters would ar- 
rive too late for IbG gift to reach Ihe 
mother by Christmas, so Or. Maltby 
would call and tpll the mother she had 
heard from Ihe son. You can imagine ihe 
kind of impact lhat had on families." 

Coming does not consider Ihe bottom 
line when financing consumer affairs 
"We have been blessed with quality 
folks who caro more about the business 
and the community thai whether they 



make a buck or not." says Mr McCleary. 
"I am sure they care about profit, but 
they would not bend Ihe image lo im- 
prove tho profit." 

The art ol saying no used to bo taught 
al every finishing school worth its Social 
Register listing. "One of the most diffi- 
cult things is to have someone respect 
you for saying no," says Mr. McCleary. 
"We are not running a giveaway pro- 
gram We want consumers to under- 
stand that they don't have a right to 
replacement except undsr warranty. We 
give sensitivity training to our consumer 
affairs staff. The same response to ten 
people will elicit a different looting in 
each one." 

Mr, McCleary has spenl 20 years with 
Corning, starting in the foundry and mov- 
ing up ihrougb the engineering ranks, if 
there is one thing he knows besides how 
to say no it is Coming's product line. He 
knows exactly what every product can 
and cannot do. 

"There are only so many things you 
can do to a measuring cup/' he says. 
"If you want to know how strong your 
tableware Is, you pick a family with 
five Or six teenagors who hate all 
dishes because they don' I have a 
dishwasher." 

Mr. McCleary likes to tell the slory of 
the bull in the china shop. A number of 
years ago. Coming had a television ad 
lhat showed a Black Angus bull on a ram- 
page among the crockery Afterwards, 
people went around and picked up all the 
pieces, including Coming's tableware. 
Nol one piece had broken, of course 

"Today, we probably wouldn'l be able 
to run that ad." says Mr. McCleary 
"Somebody would sue us because he 
got gored by a bull white demonstrating 
tho iablewars wouldn't break or some- 
thing There is a point ol diminishing re- 
turns In everything." 

That's when Mr. McCleary says no. □ 



RoOnrl McCleary . . . most comuitws 
roaMy don't Hk* to complain. 





The Girders of American 
Industry Need Reinforcing 




B*lfiloh6ni StHC* modern combination rolling rfllD Ift Beiftlahem, P+-, tumi out 
' 5Q f «o( tongtha ol •tructunM i(Ml »hop*» at the rat* of one a minute. 



I n 1 750. 22 years after IDs first steel 
1 patent was granted in America. En- 
**nd passed an edict lorbtdding con- 
struction of any more colonial Wonworks. 
0r,u »atety, most of tho illegal furnaces 
WOre Seated in such remote areas that ft 
*9a all but impossible fqr Ihe English 10 
flnfotce lh6 decrM 

s J^ rhl0n Ihe colonists finally rebelled, 
an ironmasters, who produced about 
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14 percenl of (he world's 210.000 tons 
of steel, were among the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. The new 
nation steadily increased its sieelmaking 
capacity and by 1 886 led the world with 
2.5 million ions 

The heavy metal that archeoiogists 
believe was first produced by accident 
emerged a* the skeleton of America's 
industrial power. Today, steel ranks as 
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perhaps tho most vital material serving 
peopla oven/where. 

Although It is fabricated inlo thou- 
sands of products, only four be*C math- 
ods shape stool M can be rolled, 
compressed, cast from molds, or forced 
through a die, much like squoojing 
toothpaste through a tube. Rolling pro- 
duces Ihe most tonnage and Ihe great- 
est diversity of llnlshed products, 
ranging from cars to cans. 

Rapeatsd refining 

Steel's major ingredients are coal, 
limestone, ferrous scrap, and iron ore. 
Coke, which Is produced by healing . 
to high temperatures En the absence 
oxygen, provides the necessary carbon 
and luol for ironmaking, the first stage of 
Ihe steel making process. What follows Is 
a series of steps involving the repeated 
heating and ceding of the ingredients to 
separata impurities, refine the metal, 
and achieve the chemical composition 
needed for high-quality steel. 

The actual refining Is done using an 
open hearth, basic oxygen, or 
furnace Open-hearth stsel making, 
veloped in 1868. dominated Ihe industry 
unt<l 1969. when ihe basic oxygen fur- 
nace was introduced. The tatter, which 
consumes targe quantities of 
now accounts (or about 60 percent 
U S. steel production, 

in modern electric furnaces, ei< 
trodos furnish the current to melt a i 
metal block, usually composed exclu- 
sively of scrap. Electric furnace produc- 
tion of steel is up from 1 6 percenl of 
U S. output m 1927 To nearly 25 percent 
today 

Annual payroll 

The steel Industry's contribution to ihe 
nation's economy la awesome. Accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steal Insti- 
tute, 450,000 peopla are employed m 
the production and marketing of 
alone. The majority of the labor foi 

represented by the United Steeh 
of America, part of the AFu-ClO. Steel- 
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related jobs generate an annual payroll 
of more than $10 billion 

The steel industry generally calls Pins- 
burgh, Pa., Its birthplace The city of- 
fered easy transportation, a plentiful 
immigrant labor force, and seemingly in- 
exhaustible beds of coal and iron ore. 

Fundamental changes in the tech- 
niques of producing steel led to me cen- 
tralization of the industry In Pittsburgh 
One was the use of coke, obtained from 
bituminous coal instead of charcoal, 
which was used prior to 1840. The other 
development was me Bessemer pro- 
cess At the turn of the century, the crty 



vehicle mdustry uses about 24 percent 
of all steel and 5d percent of the mallea- 
ble iron produced In this country. 

Haw stee! production In 197& In- 
creased almost eight percent to an esti- 
mated 135 million tons, compared with 
125 million tons in 1977. Moreover, the 
sieel industry's net income In 1978— 
around $1.4 billion — was a welcome 
change From 1977. 

but last year's performance is deceiv- 
ing. Serious problems exist, and steel 
sources caution that within a decade, 
the country could be dependent upon 
foreign producers for much of its steel. 




Ribbon* ot itHl from tint bar ttrip mill are roN*d Info glint colli, which 
!h*n go by conveyor barf to a along* area for eosllng and presetting , 



was producing four million tons of Steel 
annually, about a million short of En- 
gland's entire production and 40 perceni 
of America's steel output 

During the industry's early days, 
smoke became a symbol of prosperity, 
signifying that the mills were going full 
blast As early as 1B30, citizens met 
publicly to discuss what to do about the 
poNution, but it was not until after World 
War it that the crty dealt directry with the 
problem, prodded by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber or Commerce 

Today. Pittsburgh is a clean crty. a 
symbol ol one of the most remarkable 
environmental success stones in Amen 
can industry 

Heavy machinery 

In 1878, about 880 companies 
shipped an estimated 97 mHfon Ions of 
steel mill products, a six percent in- 
crease over 1977. Roughly two thirds ol 
it was for heavy uses such as construc- 
tion. In tact, solid increases in fha con- 
struction and heavy machinery markets 
contributed to Last year's gains <n ship- 
ments Although auto companies are 
scaling down the a«e ol cars, the motor 
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rust as it now depends upon foreign im- 
ports for nearly half Of its oft. 

"The survival of the steel industry is at 
stake," says analyst Eugene Frank, vice 
president of Parker-Hunter, Inc.. of Pitts- 
burgh "We could bankrupt ourselves 
with the steel moves we're making. You 
can do without hamburgers, but you 
need steel." 

What ere the problems? Imports are 
up 9.5 percent The debt-equity ratio Is 
45 percent, near the limit. The deprecia- 
tion allowance is one of the longest in 
use. Environmental regulations are cost- 
ing billions of dollars. Some raw materi- 
als are in short supply. And capacity may 
be unable to keep up with demand 

Explains the Rev. William T Hogan, 
director of ihe Industrial Economics Re- 
search Instilute at Fordham University 
"A high rale of imports impinges upon 
the Industry's ability to earn sufficient 
profits. Low earnings, in turn, impair Ihe 
formation of the capital the industry 
needs to raplace equipment expand ca- 
pacity, meet future demands, implement 
pollution controls, and compete on a 
worldwide basis." 

The amount of loreign steel allowed lo 



enter the United Slates averaged 1 4 mil- 
lion tons a year between 1973 and 1 976 
and 20 million ions during 1977. Last 
year, the Commerce Department estab- 
lished Ihe trigger price mechanism 
which, in effect, set minimum prices for 
steel imports The pnees are based on 
the cost of making steel in Japan and 
shipping it to the United Stales. 

Nevertheless, imports In 1978 rose to 
a record 21.1 million tons. The Com- 
merce Department attributes the rise lo 
hedge-buying by foreign countries Japa- 
nese imports declined 1 3 percent in the 
first seven months of 197B, compared to 
1977, but European imports increased 
54 percent, and imports from all other 
sources rose by 31 percent 



Steel trad* deficit 

Lewis Foy, AISI chairman, says lhal 
unless the domestic Industry starts ex- 
panding its st&almaking capacity, an es- 
timated 25-30 million tons of steel a year 
could be entering the U. S. market by 
1985. That would mean up to $15 billion 
flowing out of the country each year, 
added lo the steel trade deficit, which 
reached $6 billion in 1 978 

Treasury officials acknowledge that 
Imported steel was the second largest 
contributor, behind Oil, to the notion's 
$30 billion foreign trade deficit last year. 

A spokesman for Bethlehem Steel, 
ihe nation's second largest producer, 
says: "In view ol last year's Imports, it's 
hard lo be optimistic about the effective- 
ness of the trigger price mechanism. H 
our government continues to allow for- 
eign producers to take an increasing 
share of the domestic market ' foresee 
ihe day when this country could experi- 
ence a steel shortage ." 

More costly imports 

The trigger price for aleel imports was 
raised by seven perceni m January. The 
boost is substantially more than (he do- 
meslic industry's average pnea increase 
of 3.2 percent and may reduce imports 
lo a tolerable level. 

Says Mark T Anthony, president and 
chief executive officer ol Kaiser Steel 
Corp , the seven perceni increase "'wW 
give our steel operations a fighting 
chance." 

It had better, because many steel- 
makers. Incfuding U S Steel President 
David M Roderick, believe that imports 
will be one ol the major factors control- 
ling stool shipments this yea/. In turn. 
U. S. performance in 1 379 will determine 
whether American or foreign producers 
will supply the expected increase in U. S- 
dernand for steel in ihe 1 980s 

'The trade outlook has lo be 
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This book is 
about America. 



Where we were. Where we are. Where we are going. 

Did you know... 



carry* 



••-in 1800. the average Ameri- 
can wife had six children? 
• for our first 150 years. 
e xecpi is! time of war. the 
Principal hu.sincss of our 

federal government was a 

■■■in terms oi p.m.hi purchasing 

P"wcn tlic l i m dollar is worth 
only I5r» 

■• by the year 2001. there will 
h « more senior tit i/ens hf> and 
n ver ih;m ice tia tiers',' 
ft Published hy Nation's 
business magazine, this busi- 
"cns almanac is an indispen- 
Sa >Mc guide to American 
srowihinthepasi 201 years. 

the facts are here, in u eon- 
£' Se - ^asy-toread handbook 

t h >n J?i lcd h > the ecorjomlttj of 
J c < hamber of Com merce of 

Tn <-* United States. There are 
' n y-stx 3-dimensional color 



graphs, statistics on every 
aspect of American life. 

THE YEARS <)h 
CM \N< rf ; An Mmariiic <>t 
American Progress" should he 
at the fingertips of everyone 
who is a student of our past . 
anyone who is concerned 
about our future. 
For your 
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Sleet rs fabricated inlo lltaralty thouaanda of 
praduclt which came In many diffor«nl »<iw 
and snag*** tuch h th-sna angtea and ban, 




A now car goes loge!h#r on a Cadillac auwnbly lint. Molar 
vehicle* centum* nearh; a quarter of tha ate*! produced h*r» 



realistically, and without positive steps 
by the government, we can 'I expect irrv 
ports to decline mucin from last year." 
says Mr Foy. "The fact is that tha big 
U. S steel market, wilh its virtually unfet- 
tered access, acts like a magnet to the 
world stegt industry " 

Capital intensive 

Steel manufacturing is a capital inten- 
sive industry because of the cost of re- 
placing and rebuilding facilities. In recent 
years, the industry has relied on a com- 
bination of retained earnings, new bor- 
rowing, depreciation, and depletion to 
obtain capital. 

The sale of equity as a source has 
been virtually eliminated because ot the 
industry's low prollts. The Industry's 
meager $23 million earnings in 1 977. for 
instance was about one sixth of that of 
the largest hamburger chain. Although 
earnings in 1976 greatly improved, the 
avafage oighi percent return on equity 
was still about hall of lhat earned by the 
average manufacturing company Earn- 
■rigs last year represented a return of 
about three cents on a sales dollar. 

Depreciation, usually a major source 
o' capital for most industries, contributes 
dually nothing to the sleel industr/s 
money supply. Reason' By the time the 
industry recovers SI in tax depreciation, 
*1» replacement costs have risen by $3. 

A l SI estimates thai retained earnings, 
depreciation, and depletion produced a 
n et cash Mow of roughly 32.5 billion last 
V^ar Capital expenditures, however, 
*ere about $3 billion. An AlSl study indi- 
cates the mdusiry will fail shod of capital 
tequirements by more than Si billion a 
War over iho next six years. 

"The government musl realize the 
sieel Industry needs a belter break on its 
•kpreciation allowance." says Fr. Ho- 
Ben "Cash ffow is essential to expand- 
ln B capacity and meeting pollution 
control guidelines." 

limited resources 

Much of the capital the industry will 
ifted between now and 1BB5 will help 
fleet environmental regulations Steel 
Executives are urging congressional 
Committees to review clean air and wa- 
ter rBgui a tj 0n6 tfm1 tney C | aim represen t 

wasteful utilization of limited economic 
'^sources resulting in little or no environ- 
■^taf improvement," 

Environmental control equipment in 
p| ece at the end of 1976 represents an 
'^eslment ol nearly $5 billion 

says a u s. Sleel spokesman; "In 
i^S, we authorized about Si billion for 
Projects. Almost one third, or $216 
million, went for environmental controls. 
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During 1979, we will spend an additions! 
$322 million lor environmental projects 
All of it comes out of the cost of produc- 
ing a ton of steel " 

Looking ahead, ihe industry will have 
to spend an estimated S3.B billion be- 
tween new and 198S to comply with en- 
vironmental regulations 

A shortage ol some raw materials may 
be the industry"s most immediate prob- 
lem. Coke, the hot-burning processed 
coal thai steelmakers use to fire their 
blast furnaces, is in short supply among 
nde pendent U. S. producers. 

Analysts predict that only about 48 



U. S. steel consumption is now grow- 
ing at about two percent a year. Al lhat 
level, ihe domestic industry will have to 
spend an estimated S3S.5 billion for new 
and replacement equipment by 1 DBS. 
The problem, however, is lhat Ihe indus- 
try's projected cash flow through tS65 15 
only $23. t billon 

Says Jennmgs R. Lambeth, commer- 
cial vice president of Jones 6 Laughlin 
Steel Corp.: "With its debt to-equity ratio 
and its stock selling below book value, 
steel has only one way to gel money, 
through profits." That wif) be tough with 
a long-term debt of $7.9 billion 




Marble-stie taconlte p*11eli, which contain about 65 percent Iron, are 
mixed with llmetlone and coko at ileal planii 10 produce pis Iron. 



million tons of the estimated 57 million 
tons of COke required by the steel Indus- 
try will be produced this year. 

A coke shortage could curtail steel 
production in 1979 if demand remains at 
the anticipated level According 10 Jack 
D. Rice, vice president for engineering 
and construction at Koppers Co., a lead- 
ing coke-oven builder, "we haven't had 
a new order from a steel company In 
over a year." 

Last year, domestic producers operat- 
ed at about 90 percent ol capacity. With 
stoel consumption rising both here and 
abroad, however, American companies 
must either expand their steolmgking la- 
cilittes or lose an even larger share of 
their market to foreign competitors. 

"For the United States to accomplish 
its economic goats over the next ten 
years, we will have to consume around 
150 million tons of sleel annually," says 
Mr. Frank of Parker-Hunter. "The indus- 
try's current shipping capability is 105 
million ions it will be no small chore 
raising capacity by 45 million tons. 

"What happens if we have to import 
45 million tons ot steel in ihe lata 1960s? 
II would break this country " 



On a mora positive note, the profit 
potential exists at home and abroad. 

Vanous parts ot the world will expert- 
ence a surge in demand for steel mill 
products m the nexl tew years, offenng 
numerous opportunities for the United 
States. For example, Tnird World coun- 
tries wilt more lhan double their net im- 
ports of steel. Irom 32 million tons in 
1977 to 71 million in 1990, according to 
Chase Econometric Associates, Inc. In 
1 990, almost half w>ll go to Asia alone, 
excluding Japan 

Raady market 

The next most important market will 
be the Middle East, which will double its 
imports to 25 million tons. Moreover. 
Latin American countries will triple their 
annual consumption. 

American steelmakers have already 
found a ready market tor sleel technol- 
ogy U. S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel, 
lor example, have both been called 
upon to sell their engineering and con- 
sulting knowledge to China, which seeks 
(0 double its steolmaking capacity by 
19B5 from ihe 31 mtlHon tons il pro- 
duced in 1 978. But foreign competition is 
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strong and American steelmakers must 
solve thetr problems at home as well as 
lap loreign growth makers 

The Commerce Department predicts 
raw steel mill production in 1979 will in- 
crease tour percent, with steel produc- 
tion increasing at a greater rate lhan 
shipments. The import share ol the do- 
mestic markel will fall by about 3 5 per- 
cent, the Commerce Department says, 
and the steel trade deficit by about 52 
billion inventories will be unchanged 
from last year's 9 9 million tons. 

Ughtar cars 

The loreeas! lor domestic steel ship- 
ments this year ranges (rom 94 million 
tons to 102 million tons, reflecting antici- 
pated strength in the machinery, non- 
residential construction, and equipment 
markets 

Power plant construction is expected 
to explode m i&tiO, and sales of steel 
products Id oil producers here and 
abroad arc also ocpitcted to be brisk As 
Detroit lightens cars to achieve a man- 
dated 27.5 mpg fleet standard by 1985. 
steelmakers believe that an increase in 
truck sales will compensate for a no- 
growth car markel 

"So far, orders through the first nine 
months of 1979 are excellent." says a 

... 



October and beyond where the picture 
gets clouded by variables such as the 
economy, imports, and raw manuals ' 

What do these market forecasts 
mean? First, the current year could be 
the beginning of a very profitablo period 
for steelmakers in which the industry's 
cash flow becomes Large enough to fi- 
nance expansion of lacillties Some in- 
dustry sources speculate the industry 
could be on the verge of a boom rivaling 
that of the 1950s. 

Also, in the years ahead, the United 
States will be an enticing market for for- 
eign producers. If this worries domestic 
companies, they have good reason lor 
concern. The number of steelmaking 
countries has risen Irom 20 to 60 since 
world War it and will exceed 100 oy 
1990 

R autarch and development 

The domestic industry's basic strategy 
for meeting the challenge from abroad 
will have to include a lot more research 
and development. However, for an in- 
dustry as capital intensive as steel, the 
current research and development in- 
vestment 19 relatively modest because 
prolits are still loo small 

Says Armco Chairman William P. Ver- 
ity: "We have to increase our spending 
in this area. It can only strengthen (he 



whole industry. Armco's RAD budget far 
1979 is up sharply," 

Much ol the research and develop- 
ment will locus on more efficient envi- 
ronmental controls and a continuous 
steelmaking process Eliminating some 
of the prssant cooling and reheating 
steps would save both time and energy. 

No one doubts the ability ol the U. S 
steel industry to furnish the know-how 
needed to make the finest grade of steel 
in the world; financing it is another mat- 
ter. Many economists and financial ana- 
lysts believe the government holds the 
key to the industry's future through Its 
regulatory and foreign trade policies. 

"We have to face the fact that we 
need basic industry in this country,' 
says Mr. Frank. "Is the government get- 
ting Ihe message that steel is in trouble? 
I don't know." 

Albert A Monnet, Jr., U.S. Steel's 
vice president of corporate planning, 
says: "Our economy is the only ad- 
vanced one in the world that has not had 
Its infrastructure destroy od by war. We 
haven't had to rebuild, but there does 
come a time when an advanced econo- 
my must go through reconstruction 
That's about where we era." 



To order reprints of this 
article, tec page 41, 



The Irony of Exporting Scrap 



"it is iromc mat the United States, ihe 
world's largest scrap iron exporter, 
would allow a domestic shortage to 
develop even as exports increased," 
says Thomas C. Graham, president 
ot Jones 4 Laughlm Steel Corp. in 
Pittsburgh, 

Exports in 1970 were 46 percent 
higher lhan in 1977. Much of the in- 
crease can be traced to Japan, which 
tripled ris import of American scrap 
last year Exports rose by about TOO 
ions a quarter during 1 978 

As scrap exports increased, so did 
U S. scrap prices, compounding 
steelmakers' woes Currently the 
price for ihe mosi common grade 
used by the industry is about A 1 per- 
cent Ngher man rt was in the third 
quarter of 1978 

Lukens Steel Co estimates Thai 
each $10 per ton nse in the cost Of 
scrap boosts its steelmaking prices 
by $12.50 a Ion 

As a mafor exporter of scrap, ihe 
United Slates Is unique among the 



industrialized nations ol the world ja- 
pan, for instance, exports almost 
none, and the European Coat and 
Steel Community exports only a small 
portion. 

Britain recently clamped down 
even further on Its exports, its chief 
recipient was Spain "You may not be 
surprised to learn that our scrap ex- 
ports to Spam have increased dra- 
matically over the past couple of 
months," says a source at the Amen- 
can Iron and Steel Institute 

Given the national focus on enorgy 
problems, the export of scrap is puz- 
iring lor another reason: Every ton 
contains 17 million BTUs of energy 
The 2.694 tons of scrap that were 
exported in the fourth quarter of 1 978 
were equivalent to giving away 84 
million barrets of oil 

The steel industry petitioned the 
Commerce Department to impose ex- 
port controls, as outlined under the 
Export Administration Act of 1969. 
but was unsuccessful. 



The act states that it is the policy ol 
the United States "... to use export 
controls . . to protect Ihe domestic 
economy from the excessive drain ol 
scarce materials and to reduce The 
serious inflationary impact ot loreign 
demand. 

But the Commerce Department 
wasn't about to jump to any conclu- 
sions Says a spokesman; "If the lev- 
el of exports during ihe fourth quarter 
of T 978 had represented a sustained 
trend, then the steel industry would 
have had a valid argument To reach 
our decision, we looked at foreign 
purchase intentions, domestic scrap 
supplies, and domestic demand 

"We were extremely reluctant lo do 
anything that could be interpreted as 
interference with free and unrestrict- 
ed irado," the spokesman ridded 

Replies Paul 8 Akin, president ol 
Ihe Laclede Steel Co. in St. Louis' 
"The United States is the only coun- 
try in the world dumb enough to lei Its 
scrap go." 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Please altacti Ihe latest address 
label from your Nation's Business 
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cover, print your new address,, 
and mail this form to Nation's 
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EDITORIAL 



Beware of Congress 
Bearing Illinois Brick 



The American public is in danger again, 
this time from a Trojan horse running un- 
der the colors of Illinois Brick This is the 
popular name given to legislation now before 
Congress that would promote consumer class- 
action suits. 

Potential big winnpr^, in these suiti would be 
client less lawyers who took it upon themselves 
to represent people who never sought their 
services 

Potential big losers would be all consumers 
and business because of the legislation's multi- 
billion-dollar impact on inflation. 

Equally important, the various bills are the 
seeds of destruction for a private antitrust sys- 
tem that has effectively deterred the unscru- 
pulous over the years. 

fn enacting the Sherman Antitrust Act of 
1890, Congress recognized that the govern- 
ment didn't have the resources to prosecute 
every alleged antitrust violator. So the act au- 
thorized suits by private persons. 

To encourage private enforcement, Congress 
al^fj allowed injured parties to collect three 
times their proven toss. As a result, the private 
suit has the same significance ag governmen- 
tal action in enforcing antitrust laws. 

But this proven system is in danger today. 
The Supreme Court, starting with the Hano- 
ver Shoe case in 1966 and culminating In the 
Illinois Brick decision in 1977, has developed 
the direct purchaser rule, which means that 
only the person or company that bought the 
goods directly from the supplier can sue that 
supplier for antitrust violations. 

In the Illinois Brick case the High Court 



ruled that, to assure effective, efficient, and 
fair private antitrust enforcement, only the 
direct purchaser from u violator should be al- 
lowed to sue. 

This decision spawned the legislation now 
championed by Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D.- 
Masa) and Rep. Peter W Rodino, Jr„ (D.- 
N.J.). These bills would allow everyone in the 
distribution chain to sue, including the ulti- 
mate consumer, in class actions. The congress- 
men argue that direct purchasers may be 
reluctant to sue or may pass along the over^ 
charge to consumers. 

That rationale is heavily outweighed by the 
problems the legislation would create. For ex- 
ample, calculating, tracing, and dividing court- 
awarded damages would be a nightmare, fur- 
ther burdening the already overloaded courts. 

Individual consumers would get little com- 
pensation und would lose in the long run be- 
cause direct purchasers would have less incen- 
tive to sue violators. The real beneficiary would 
be the client less lawyer who has a proprietary 
or entrepreneurial interest in theoutcome. 

The Illinois Brick legislation would, despite 
good in lent jim-, aV-Troy a workable system of 
deterrence that benefits the consumer as well 
as business. While the direct purchaser rule 
may not be ideal— few things in life are — it is 
the most practical application of private anti~ 
trust litigation 

Giving a free rein to class-action lawyers to 
induce businesses to settle out of court is not 
the answer to curbing antitrust violations. 

The public should beware of this ronjires- 
sional Trojan horse bearing unwanted gifts. 



Nation * ftumn**« n th» bgilnasa advocate magaxin* leading th* aflorl 
to tlr*ngth«n ttM private antarprina ayatam to advance human progreaa. 
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Two questions to ask yourself 
when choosing a low tar: 



# 1. Just how low in tar is it? 
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2. Can I go lower and still get good taste? 

Yes. 
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Only 8 mg. tar. 



Golden Lights 

As low as you can go and still get good taste 
and smoking satisfaction. 
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Warning; Hie Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your HeaWi 



The Royal Carriage, 
A Fathers Day gift for the king who has everything. 



This new Crown Royal pourer 
is a most elegant way to serve the 
worlds finest whisky. 

To order yours, simply send $14.^5 
(plus local and state taxes where appli- 
cable) together with your name and 
address and the name you want 




imprinted on the Royal Carriage 
(up to 20 letters). 

Mail to: Royal Carriage, Efept 
NB1, RO. Box 6000, Ronks, PA 
17572. Allow six weeks inr delivery- 
Offer may be withdrawn without 
notice. 
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